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Learn to Mount 


Specimens Like These 


You can do it! We will show you how. 


This advertisement is for every sportsman and nature 
ver, everywhere. /’rite today. Se nd the coupon for our free 


books. ‘They contain something of great value to hunters, trappers 
and a!l people who iove the out-of-doors. You can have this book. J2’s free. 


Do You Shoot or Fish? 1". "."2" 
how to save your 

beautiful and valuable trophies. We have taught over 35,000 of the 

best sportsmen of the country, and they are now doing their own taxi- 
dermy work with wonderful success. They save taxidermists’ bills and enjoy 
their spare time as never before. /Ve can teach you to mount all kinds of game 
specimens absolutely true to life. Easily, quickly and perfectly learned, right 
7 in your own home—during your spare time. No need of leaving your present 
employment. You can decorate your home with Nature’s best art; you 
can double your interest in sportmanship. Jet your gun and rod pay for 
your vacation. Send the coupon today and we'll tell you more about it. 


< . 
Send the Bi Profits You can easily make from $25 to $50 a month 
Coupon for ; during your spare ti me, prac ticing -T axidermy, or if you 
the New ‘% go into the work asa profession you can make $5,000 or more per year. You 


Book on can sell your own mounted | specimens for big profit, or make big money doing 
- mounting for others. Investigate this remarkable offer today. Send the coupon. 
Taxidermy 


e --\ @°// This Taxidermy Book FREE 


Northwestern ‘iy of We will send you the book on taxidermy absolutely free. It tells you all 
hool of Taxidermy about our school and the most fascinating profession of Taxidermy. | It will tell you how 
1721 Elwood Bldg., ~*~; you can learn to become an expert taxidermist ina few months —éy mail—in your own 
Omaha, Neb. home—during your spare time. Youneed this book and Zt cos u absolutely nothin 
intiomen: Please send me your XN Merely send the free coupon. Write for it today—it is free—we wiil also send 
ew book on 1: id the you the famous Taxidermy Magazine and hundreds of letters from our delighted 
laxidermy NV particu- \ graduates. Write today—now— immediately—before you lay aside the paper. 


rs of your Speci: All free and 


epaid. No obligations on me whatsoever. Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1721 Elwood Building Omaha, Nebraska 


“A school for sportsmen by spcrtsmen™ 
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Have You a Car? 
Do You Want One? 


In either case you will find what 
you want to read about cars in 
Collier’s Automobile Number. 





This issue—it’s the fourteenth an- 


nual—has become an institution 
in the minds of motor enthusiasts 


everywhere. Last year some one 
called it ““A National Automobile 
Show on paper.” 
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The January 8th issue will 
be the Automobile Number of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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antee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 


Two Thousand Two-hundred and Thirty- 


eight Agate Lines: 








@, Our readers will be glad to know that their combined worth, influence and responsiveness to the 
messages and announcements of manufacturers enables this magazine to carry considerably more adver- 
tising than any other outing, outdoor or sportsman’s publication. 


, The year of 1915 has closed and Printers’ Ink (a disinterested magazine of advertising facts and 


figures) gives Field @ Stream 2238 agate lines more than its nearest competitor. 
this magazine led in 1914 too? 


Do you recall that 


(, Advertising is a power that builds quantity-sales with prices fixed by the economy of quantity 
production so you good and responsive readers can continue to buy quality goods that are standardized 


with a trade-mark. 


M, Would you like to see the records in the form of graphic charts ? 
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ANIMALS AND GAME BIRDS 


Classified 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
Davis & Sons, N 


R. a) eee 
Du Pont de Nemours & ¢ o. 2 I =a 


Hunter Arms Co. 

Ithaca Gun Co 

Lancaster Arms Co. 
ever Arms Co. 

Marlin Firearms Co. . 

Newton Arms Co. 

Ross Rifle Co . 

Savage Arms Co. . 

Standard Arms Mfg. Co. 


BOATS, ENGINES, CANOES, ET 
Brooks Mig. Co. 
Detroit Engine Works 
Gray Motor Co. , .« 
Kidney & Son, Dan 
Lockwood Ash Motor So. 
Morris, B. N. 
Waterman Marine Motor Cs. 


DOGS 
Classified 


DRINKS AND SMOKES 


Bull Durham Tobacco . . Back C 


lysmic Spring Water . 
Great Bear Spring hy ater 
Heublein & Bro., G.F 
Johnnie Walker 

iper Heidsieck 


Wilson Whiskey . 


FISHING TACKLE, ETC. 
Abbey & Imbrie 
Horton Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Specialty Co. 
White Bros. . 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Akron Truss Co. : ee ee Se 
Chalmers Motor Co. ; . . 20-21A 
Classified ma - « CA 
Colburn, Albert E. . on 5A 
Davy Institute of Tree Surgery . .19A 
Funsten Bros. & Co. + <—- 
Goldberger Sogetiog Goods ( Cc oO. . LA 
Hyheld Mig. Co. . . . 1A 
Keeley Scomene - . . oe 13A 
Miller, Warren H. Te a . 22A 
Scott Lumber Co., W.L. . . . -1WA 
Summerson, C. . 4A 
Sidney Pancturelese Se atic Tis C 0. 16A 
Typewriter Distributing Syndicate . .19A 
University Society . S20 945 
Ware Co., Walter F. A 
Williams Co. J.B. Third Cover 
PUBLISHERS 

Collier’ s . . . . 1A 

Field & a . 3-1I7A 
Outer’ s Book ° ° ° ° 8A 
University Society . a Me aS 945 


RAILROADS, STEAMSHIP LINES, 
HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Askew, W.T.  . .24A 
Bahamas Government Ag gent . «26A 
Blow, C. & L. P. ; . 24A 
Bond, Gen'l. Frank A. . 244A 
Clyde- Mallory Lines . . ——- 
Dale, A. . 244A 
Flor ida East Chant eC, o . 27A 
Gasparilla Inn . . . 26A 
Hast, B. 76" .24A 
Johnstor ne, F. E. a . 24A 
N aples Hotel * . . . 264A 
er Cecil R. . - 26A 
Pugh, R. .24A 
—. Sianesice c a . 26A 
Reid Newfoundland Co - 26A 
Salerno < oe Co R 26A 
White, L. R. iy st 
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White's Preserve. . . , >» onan 
Whitehurst, Geo. W. . .24A 
Where-to-Go Bureau - «. . . . .20A 

ep omni 5 FOOTWEAR 

Cutter Co ° A. eae a : «= ee 
Herman Shee Co . Jos. M. . -1I9A 
Hudson Bay Fur Co. he -10A 
Landon, Jud, — . 16A 
Russell Moccasin C o -W. ie « ; 
Tubbs, W. F. min’ 60s LIA 


SPORTSMEN’S SPECIALTIES 


Abercrombie, David T. » a Se 
Acorn Brass Mfy. Co. . , . 233A 
Army & Navy Store. . 6A 
Comets «. < 6 « RA 
Du Bois, C. W. ‘ . ° 16A 
Forester Basismem ro GS s ee I5A 
Hennepin Mfg.Co. . . . BA 
Hyfeld ne > -. o> & . 1A 

Kiffe Co. ° . 4A 
King Oretl a rid as Ww. ° - 1A 
Kruschke, R. C 4A 
Marble Arms & Mig. Ge... .RA 
Mason’ 8 Decoy Factor ory - . 12A 
National + ae & Elec. W aie . 22A 
Nye, Wa. F. TA 
Revere Opt. Ge: — .16A 
Taylor oy 7D . sompanies ° 10A 
Three-in-One Oil Co. . py e, ae 


TAXIDERMISTS 


Crosby Frisian me ae ae 18A 
Dixon, Edw. . te ee ee ee iA 
onas Bros. TR 


Northwestern School of Tex. : Second Cover 


WEARING APPAREL 


Ca o os 6 ek" oe . 18A 
Gem Shirt Co. . . . . . . . . . 12A 


“IF IT’S SPORTSMAN’S EQUIPMENT—IT’S ADVERTISED IN FIELD & STREAM” 








A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 


Ww e guarantee the reliabil ity of every adv. ertisement inserted i im FIELD 


AND ST REAM, provided that i im your correspondence with advertisers 


you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 


receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. This guarantee does not 


cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 
such transactions there is sometimes dissatisfaction, even where both 


Parties are honest and sincere. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; half page $50.00; quarter page 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


Special rates tor hotels, resorts and guides. Classified advertising Sc 
a word, display advertisements $5.00 an inch 
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“To Hit is History” ‘To Miss is Mystery” | 
| 










By P. C. Wharton, America’s Foremost Artist on Game Birds 


Two of the handsomest duck pictures that have been painted in years. 
Two clean hits, a right and a left, and a clean miss—pictures that have 
been indelibly printed in your memory from days with a choke bore that 
you will never forget. This pair of pictures hanging in your dining room, 
den, library or office will help you live them over time and time again. 


These pictures measure 1314 by 20 inches, they are colored by hand in 
water colors and it is almost impossible to tell them from the original 
paintings. They are handsome enough, we assure you, for anyone’s home. 


We have had these pictures reproduced specially for subscribers 
iy Ka to FIELD AND STREAM and will mail them to you postage 
¥ prepaid at practically cost to us, that is, $2.25 including 
iG 
as 









a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM. 
Single Copies $1.00 The Pair $1.50 


GUARANTEE:—If these pictures are not more than we claim them to be and 
¥ fully up to your expectations we will be glad to have you return them to us care- 
fully wrapped in the same package and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


FIELD & STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
331 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 

















posing of their stock. 


possess good shooting dogs. 
this active market. 
classified copy 5c per word per month, 
and address counting as words. 
cases remittance must accompany order. 





Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in dis- 
Field and Stream readers are made up of red-blooded sports- 
men, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily 
List your kennels in these columns and take advantage of 
Our rate for display advertisements is $5.00 per inch per month; 
each number and initial in both advertisement 
No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all 














RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The most beautiful of all breeds. These 
aristocratic dogs are as kind as they are . 
large and as intelligent as they are ~ 
handsome. Delightful companions for 
ladies and gentlemen and the most ef- 
ficient Wolf coursers known, No home, 
estate, camp or bungalow is complete 
without one. Choice pups for sale. 


con cssmpnsisittiten — 
| CHAMPION SOOLDIN | COMRADE KENNELS, Bucyrus, Ohio 





[ Oorang Airedale 














Terriers 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Illustrated post cards and circulars free. 
Dept. A La Rue, Ohio 








Best Two Bird Dogs in Ameri 
est Iwo Bird Dogs in America 
(Just arrived from Ireland) 

London K. C. 202591 and 207243 
One winner Irish Red Setter Challenge Cup, Field 
Trials, 1914, and Irish Red Setter All-Age Stake, 
Field Trials, 1915. 
The other winner First Prize, Portadown 1913; 2nd 
Prize, Glasgow, 1914. 
Dogs with natural bird sense developed to a nicety 
under the fostering care of a Master Trainer. 
For speed, range, style and endurance they are un- 
equaled in this country. 

For Particulars Apply 


B. T. MORAN, 2282 Woolworth Bldg., New York City 














The Best in Pointers 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and Brood 
Bitches, by Champion Comanche 
Frank, Fishel’s Frank and Cham- 
pion Nicholas R. 


Write me your wants please. 


U.R. FISHEL, 80x20, Hope, Ind. 

















HIGH-CLASS HUNTING AND 
SPORTING DOGS 


such as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and 
foxhounds. Ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
swine, young stock specialty. Ten cents for 
handsome catalogue of all breeds. Price list 
of poultry and pigeons. 


SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY KENNELS, Dept. G 
TUNKHANNOCK, PA. 




















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 





— the Author 
oneer H. CLAY GLOVER, Vv. S. 
Dog Remedies | 118 West $ist Street, New York 























The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, Bear and Lien Hounds; also Airedale Ter- 
riers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or coin 





Is YOUR BIRD DOG 


giving you entire satisfaction this Fall? Is he thoroughly trained, 
staunch, steady, retrieving, under good control, ete.? If not, don’t 
you think it wise to send him to us and have him put in perfect 
trim for next season? Now is the most opportune time. We have 
over 20,000 acres mountainous territory, including the Cook Game 
Preserve with thousands of Ruffed Grouse, and can give him daily 
bird experience until March Ist. Young dogs developed to do the 
best that’s in them. 


Baker’s Grouse Dog Training Kennel, Unamis, Pa. 





~ Name on Collars 
are indixpensable & 
they cost no more 
9 the other kind, 
pay parcel post 


Wer 
50c. THAD DORSEY Co. Guntersville, Ala. 





$1.00 





English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 
finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our reputa- 
tion is backed by Fiel d' & Stream—a lifetime in the business, and 
hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 
Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10c for catalogue, 
prices, photographs, etc. WELL KENNELS, Stewartstowa, Pa. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish Wolfhounds, Eng- 
lish Bloodhounds, Russian Wolfhounds, American Fox- 
bounds, lion, cat, "deer, wolf, coon and varmint dogs. All 
trained. Shi ped on trial. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page highly 
illustrated catalogue. 5-cent stamp. Rookwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. 








COONHOUNDS and combination hunters for coons, ’pos- 
sums, squirrels, etc., thoroughly trained, gladly sent any- 
where on free trial; large new catalogue profusely il- 
lustrated, the most elaborate catalogue o ht hunting 
dogs ever printed, 10c. Southern Farm Han le Ken- 
nels, Selmer, Tenn. 
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ICLASSIFIED ADVERTISEME! 


Poe See Ser ee 











AIREDALES 
also breed Collies. 
700, Oakland, Iowa. 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to train. Game plenty. 
Trained setters for sale, also some good rabbit hounds. 
pees shipped on trial. Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. 

<. Kennels, Marydel, Maryland. 


hemes FOR CHRISTMAS —Just a few but classy 
and very reasonable. Champion Tintern Royalist, Cham- 
pion Illuminator, Champion Red Raven. J. Bate Locke, 
1842 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


RABBIT HOUNDS for sale. Sent to try before you 
buy. Stamp for circular. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, 
Ohio. 

HARLEY P, LATHROP, trainer of high class shooting 
dogs. Limited number as I individually train each dog. 
Birdiest grounds in country. Illustrated booklet. Refer- 
ences given and demanded. Winter address, Bay City, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, thoroughly 
trained on fifteen days’ trial. Partly trained dogs and 
ups. Illustrated catalogue 10 cents. Homestead Kennels, 
Fred Little, Mgr., Plainfield, Indiana. 

FOR SALE—Fancy bred Russian Wolfhounds. _Send 
ten cents for illustrated Catalogue. Arkansas Valley 
Kennels, Cimarron, Kansas. 


HOUNDS—I would like to have you try one of my 
July, Birdsong or Sugar Loaf Hounds for bear, coon, cat, 
deer, wolf, fox or rabbits. Sharon Center Kennels, 
Sharon Center, Ohio. 


FOXHOUNDS, DOGS, BITCHES, Pups pedigreed— 


guaranteed. Field Foxhound Kennels, Somers, Conn. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX HOUNDS, Also 
young stock. Coon, Opossum, Skunk dogs. Setters, 
Pointers, Ferrets. Catalogue 10c. Brown’s Kennels, 
York, Pa. 

ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPPIES for sale. Bred from 
bench show and field trial winners. We breed only high- 
grade stock that know how and will hunt, and they 
produce their like. Prices $10.00 and up. Bumo Kennels, 
Alburtis, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Fox Hounds and English Beagle Hounds, 
eveed and untrained. State wants and enclose stamp. 
D. J. Miller, Fredericksburg, Ohio. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DUCK RETRIEVERS pedigreed 
and registered. Best hunting stock in America. Guaran- 
teed not gun shy. Bred and raised on the Chesapeake 

y- Shot over almost every day of the shooting season. 
Dogs and puppies for sale. John Sloan, Lee Hall, Va. 

FOR SALE—Trained and untrained coon, skunk, rabbit 
and fox hounds. Few partly trained fur dogs. Prices 
reasonable. Correspondence solicited. Enclose stamp. 
T. M. Frump, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

ROCKAWAY BEAGLES—Royally bred hunters, brood 
matrons, classy youngsters. Tell’ us what you want. 
Rockaway Beagles, Whitehouse, N. J. 

FOR SALE—Foxhounds, Beagles, Rabbit! and Skunk 
Hounds. Hillside Kennels, Toughkenamon, Pa. 

ONE FINE English Setter dog with papers. Price 
$15.00. H. F. Harms, Lyons, Wisconsin. 

AIREDALES—A fine litter two months’ old, sired by 
Lucky Baldwin’s Vim, FPedigreed. A. L. Williams, 
Berea, Ohio. 

BEAGLES well bred. 
$10.00 to $15.00. 
Glatfelter, Pa. 

FERRETS—$4.00 each, $42.00 dozen. Mink and skunk 
ferrets $5.00. Sacks, Muzzles $.35. Rabbit dogs $15.00. 
Coon Dogs. Send stamp. Dalton, Wellsville, Ohio. 

RABBIT HOUNDS—20 experienced hunters. 30 partly 
trained and geee. *rices right. 8 photos 10c. Mayport 
Dog Farm, Mayport, Pa. F 

SPORTSMEN, if you are interested in high class hunt- 
ing dogs at moderate prices be sure to send for my hand- 
some free catalogue. John A. Cluck, Newport, Pa. 

HOUNDS, Fox, _Rabbit—Airedale, Beagle uppies. 
Glover, Greenfield, H. “Si 

FOX HOUNDS, Rabbit dogs, young dogs and pups. 
Hillside Kennels, Enosburg Falls, Vermont. 

_ NOW I8 THE TIME to buy your hunting dogs. We 
have trained and untrained coon, skunk, rabbit and fox 
hounds. Prices reasonable. Enclose stamp. T. M. Frump, 
Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio. 


Puppies, dogs or brood matrons We 
Write for list. W. R. Watson, Box 


One pair beauties ae = others 
Puppies $4.00 to $5.00. . Henry, 
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Chastises without leaving a scar or blemish. A 
new and humane invention that will appeal to 
every lover of dog and horse. 

Easy to carry—Lies flat in the pocket. 

The Toggles Spanker is made of choice leather, 
handsomely embossed. Every owner of a hunting 
dog should carry one. For sale by leading Sportin; 
Goods Houses. If your dealer cannot supply, mai 
50 cents in stamps to 








Toggles Spanker Co, Mitten 





THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle “Hounds guaranteed 
good hunters and not gun-shy. Warren Menderson, Down- 
ingtown, Pa. 

COCKER SPANIELS all ages, bitches in whelp. Fischer 
Kennels, St. Francis, Wis. 


FOR SALE—English Llewellyn, Irish setter pups and 
trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, good stock, 
rices reasonable. Enclose stamps for descriptions. 
Thoroughiced Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, Ear Canker, Goitre. Guaranteed. 
Price $1.00. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 

BLACK TONGUE—Absolute positive cure, also im- 
munizes. Price $2.00. Southern Chemical Co. , Lexington, 
Ky. 

FOX AND HOUND—Monthly magazine about Fox, 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Has live beagle and 
pet bull departments; also trapping. $1.00 a year; sample 
copy FREE. Address, Fox and Hound, Desk FS, De- 
catur, Ill. 

WILL TRADE a two-year-old Airedale, male, good 
trailer, for Irish setter pup over six months’ old. J. Hal, 
717 S. Ist St.,W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

AIREDALE PUPS FOR SALE, eight weeks’ old, with 
pedigree. Dam’s side Bellymay Chieftain and Molly II, 
sire Red Curley, Mabervale Mary. One fine male dog 
two years’ old. George Snyder, Basking Ridge, N. J. 











FOR SALE-— 


Record Osborni Caribou. Spread 55 inches, beam 
544 inches, 37 points. Write for further particulars. 


Cc. T. SUMMERSON 
311 Broadway New York City 

















Train your own dog 


- Modern Breaking” 


ma s 


~ 


This book is written so plainly, and all 
the lessons are illustrated so clearly with 
photographs from life, that a little time 
each day will enable any man of ordinary 
patience and intelligence to train a dog so 
that it will do better work for him in the 
field than the dog that was sent away to 
be trained by @ professional trainer. To 
get the full enjoyment out of a bird dog 
you must train him yourself and there is 
a pleasure in sodoing. Price, paper cover, 
$1; cloth, $1.50. 


for 


Modern Breaking (paper cov.) 1.00 


1 yr. sub. to Field and =. “ee 


, ae AND STREAM 
York City 
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fair price for the very things you are through with. 


you want and an even ——- can be arranged. 
want, and advertise it for sale in these pages. 
you need. 

The cost of this service is 5c 
ing as words. 
(money _order, stamps or coin accepted). 
issue. 





Thousands of readers of this magazine are looking for rods, reels, rifles, shotguns, revolvers, cameras, 
canoes and the dozen and one other things which go to make up a sportsman’s kit. he 
i é " Every month they read over the advertisements on these 
classified pages in the hopes of finding the article they want. i 
got to offer and see how short a time it will take to effect a sale. 

Anyway, look over your old stuff, dig out what you don’t 
The money will come in handy for some of the new things 


er word, each initial and number in both advertisement and address count- 
No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all cases remittance must accompany order 
Orders must reach us by the 5th of the month preceding date of 
For instance, all advertisements for the September number must be in our hands by August 5th. 


are ready to pay a 


Meet them here, tell them briefly what you’ve 
Perhaps the “other fellow” has something 








MISCELLANEOUS 


A beautiful DEER PICTURE, in natural colors, 
DEER PICTURES SIZE 16x20, sent postpaid for only 100, atamps 

or coin. Ten assorted HUNTING PJCTURES, 
size 16x20, no two alike, sent postpaid for ONLY $1.00. 20. assorted, no 
two alike, sent postpaid for ONLY $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. MEARS, 1148-K No. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


arn t 
Lei PSs SHOW CARDS 








allt I'll teach you 
personally by mail. 16 
years’ successful teaching. 





Big field everywhere. Earn 
$18.00 to $45.00 A WEEK 
Mr. Eckert (Pa.) says ‘Each lesson so interesting 
I can hardly wait for next.’’ Postal brings partiowars 

end new literature. 

DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Chas. J. Strong, Founder Dept. 















8801, Detroit, Mich. 








HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS attention! Prepare your 
fur skins with the best tanning solution. Formula $1.00 
each. G. D. Petersen, Box 635, San Francisco, California. 

ELK ANTLERS large, mounted. Also deer horns and 
western saddle. Address H. Knuth, 1525 Third St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

WANTED to manufacture and sell articles of merit, 

articularly in the sporting goods line. ox 4, care 
Field and Stream, 331 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

TRAPPERS ATTENTION! Raw furs wanted. Get 
the highest prices with reliable assortment. Send for 

rice list. H. Haimowicz, Retail Manufacturer, 267 Main 

t., Paterson, N. J. 

BUFFALO HORNS in the rough. Some very fine 
specimens, suitable for the den of the sportsman. Send 
$1.00 and get a pair prepaid via parcel post. H. R. French, 
208 Fourth Ave., Bradley Beach, N. A 

INVENTORS WANTED—Your ideas may mean 
fortune. Send sketch. Patents secured through new 
credit system. Book and advice free. Waters & Co., 
4309 Warder Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

FOR SALE—Two large mounted moose heads, 54 and 
52% inches spread, newly mounted heads of the highest 
class, perfect in every way. Express and all charges pre- 
paid on approval. You incur not a penny of expense or 
any liability of any kind in allowing these heads to come 
forward on above terms to speak for themselves. Edwin 
Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Main Street, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED CAMERA for nature work! 
Reflex 5 x 7” long focus. With lens cost $185 00—will 
consider any reasonable offer. Address H. H. Stickney, 
Jr., Moody, N. Y. 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—Instructions, markets 25c. 
Write \ i. s, sketches. Instructions, markets 25c. Both 
40c. ‘ L. Gamble, Playwright, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

HIGH SPEED CAMERAS and fine lenses. No. 101 
Graflex, Zeiss lens $65.00._ Thornton Pickard Reflex 
rg including Cooke Anastiqnet, List mailed. Newark 

hoto Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 

GOOD TONED VIOLIN for sale. Free trial. Write 
Miss Bertha Mardiss, Route 5, Rosedale, Kansas. 

GENUINE BUFFALO OVERCOAT excellent condition. 
Large size, quilted lining. Price $150.00 (One Hundred 
Fifty Dollars). Address E. A. Weeks, Wautoma, Wis. 

ECZEMA—Pooriasis, cancer, tetter, old sores, catarrh, 
dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, 
itching piles; cured or money refunded. Write for par- 
ticulars. Price $1.00. Eczema Remedy Company, Hot 


Springs, Ark. 
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SHERIFF “By Heck” Badges (The latest joke) 10c pp. 
Catalogue of wigs and_ make-ups for theatricals on re- 
quest. Percy Ewing, Decatur, IIl. 

MEN OF IDEAS and inventive abilit 
new “Lists of Needed Inventions.” atent Buyers and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice 
free. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 77, Wash- 
ington, D. 

A SPORTSMAN ABOUT TO LEAVE for California has 
left. in our hands for immediate disposal a magnificent 16- 
point Woodland Caribou head. This head is practicall 
new and owing to the need of immediate cash fc is will- 
ing to let it go at the very low price of $42.00 F. O. B. 
New York. eally an opportunity. Investigate at once. 
Box 405, care of FieLp anp StreaM, 331 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 


and farnish rig and all expenses to introduce our guar- 
anteed poultry and stuck powders. 

BIGLER COMPANY X 324 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 

: DEN CURIOS 

i Prehistoric Indian relics, Modern 
% Indian beadwork and trappings, 
Old guns, pistols, swords, , Pioneer 
% crockery, brass and pewter. Moose bead for 
sale, Navajo blankets in stock. List 40, 


’ N. E. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis, 


“HARD LUCK’’—the title of a_ series of four sports- 
men’s pictures: ‘Hard Luck” (Duck Hunting), “Hey 
There” (quail), “Unexpected” (rough grouse), “Last 
Chance” (Ducks). These pictures are four-color reproduc- 
tions (15% x 21% in.) from two of Frank Stick’s and 
two of Brewer’s famous paintings. These pictures were 
reproduced for Fietp anD StrEAM’s subscribers and can 
be secured at 50 cents each or $2.50 for the entire set 
with a year’s subscription to Fretp anp Stream. Address 
Art Department, Fietp anp Stream, 331 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


ANIMALS AND BIRDS 


should write for 























Eggs for Spring Delivery 

We are booking orders for eggs for Spring delivery from Silver, 
Golden, Reaves, Ambunt, Vericaler, Pace of Wels, Manche: 
rian Ring-neck, Swinhoe, Impeyan, Mongolian, Melanotus 
and ts. as well as from Green! Mallard Ducks, 


Send twenty cents in stamps for colortype 
talogue of ph ts, etc. 





Chiles & Company, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL, Pheasants, Peafowl, wild Ducks, 
Geese, Swans, Cranes, fancy Pigeons, fancy poultry, Pet 
stock, Game Birds, Cage Birds, Parrots, Canaries, etc. Also 
Elk, Deer, Buffalo, Silver Foxes, Mink, odorless Skunks 
etc. Big, beautifully illustrated catalogue of animals an 
birds 25 cents, price list free. Horne’s Zoological Arena 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

“PHEASANT FARMING”’ an illustrated, practical book- 
let on pheasant rearing. Postpaid fifty cents. Circular, 
all necessary pheasant equipment free. Simpson’s 
Pheasant Farm, Corvallis, Oregon. 

BUFFALO, ELK, DEER, Mountain Sheep, Antelope, 
Moose, Silver black Foxes, Mink, Marten, Beaver, Otter, 
Fisher, Skunks, Raccoons, red and grey Foxes, cub 
Bears, wild Boars, Lynx, Civets, Monkeys, Shetland Ponies, 
Arabian Horses, Karakula Sheep and all kinds of animals. 
Big, beautiful illustrated catalogue 25 eents, price lists 
free. Horne’s Zoological Arena Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy birds 
for parks, menageries, private preserves and col- 
lections of fancy fowl. 


WM. J. MACKENSEN' Yardley, Pa. 


~ NEWLY MOUNTED WINTER KILLED GAME 
HEADS FOR SALE—Large 8 to 12-point white and black 
tail deer heads. Rocky Mountain sheep and goat heads. 
Black bear heads. Moose, elk and caribou heads of the 
very best class, newly mounted by best moth-proof lasting 
methods of i tay a Express and all charges prepaid 
anywhere in . A., on approval. It makes no matter 
where you live, T can please you or it don’t cost you a 
penny in any way. Write me. Results will surprise you. 
— Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, 
ntario. 

















POULTRY 






We custom tan and dressout soft, 
pliable, moth-proof, from a beef 
hide or horse hide, a beautiful 
robe for you at$3.50, Green plush 
lining comes extra at $3.50, or 
$7.00 complete job with a beauti- 
ful flowing border. 
Send for catalog today 
WEAVER 
Custom Tanner Reading, Mich. 


Before placing 
ke order else- 

where, let us de- 
monstrate to you our 
work of quality. Send 
for our 32-page illus- 
trated catalog, includ- 
ing Field Guide and 
Records of North 
American Big Game. 
You will be delighted 
withit. Write for cata 
log today—it's FREE, 


Game-heads and Rugs For Sale 
they make very appropriate Xmas gifts to decorate the 
Home, Den or Office. Write for Photos and Measurements. 


TAXIDERMISTS 
Jonas Bros., 1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 































RED CUBAN GAMES 


Do you want the gamest? Do you 
want the most beautiful game* fowl ? 
Then send for the Catalogue of Red 
Cuban Games. It is the handsom- 
est catalogue with cuts of the finest 
Game Cocks on Earth. 


GEORGE W. MEANS Sole soeme 


Concord - «+ North Carolina until Nev. Ist. 















ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 


FOR SALE—12 Gauge L. C. Smith Grade 0. 30-inch 
barrel, first-class condition, or will trade for canoe or 
Evinrude motor. Warren Magill, Webb City, Mo. 

FIREARMS bought, sold, exchanged. Month’s special- 
ties—30-30 Remington Automatic $19.00, 30 Cal. Luger 
Automatic Pistol $15.00, 32 Cal. Iver Johnson Hammer- 
less $3.00, 40-60 Winchester Model 1876 $4.00. Let us 
know. what you want and what you have. Toledo Gun 
Exchange, 452 Fourth Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

Tt high- grade Parker gun. Ed. Bell, 
Mackinaw, IIl. 

FIREARMS—Old- time and modern. Buy, sell, ex- 
change all sorts. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 49 Front St., 
New York City. 

FOR SALE—High grade eight (8) gauge hammer Bel- 
gian shotgun elaborately engraved, curly walnut stock, 
pemicaly new. Cost $500.00, will sell for $200.00. 

rite or wire G. Pillow W illiams, care Cumberland Motor 
Co., Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

















FOR SALE 
ONE HUNDRED 


Grey Fox Skins 


ALL NICELY TANNED 
$2.50 EACH 


Other Trophies 

AT BARGAIN PRICES 

ALBERT E COLBURN 
‘axidermist 


805 South Broadway Los Angelcs, Cal. 








| LARGE MOUNTED MOOSE HEADS 











FOR SALE 


Spread of horns 54, 56 and 50 inches. 
Large Elks’ Head, spread of horns 50 
inches, 12 points, an extra fine head. 
Black and White Tail Deer Heads, 10 to 
14 pointers, Rocky Mountain Sheep 
Heads. 

Reasonable prices. Express and duty 
prepaid by me to everywhere in U. S. A. 
Not a penny of expense to you unless 
you accept after examination. 

REFERENCES—Alfred I. Dupont, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Edwin A. Lemp, St. Louis, 
Mo., and the Editor of Fretp AND STREAM. 


Canada’s Leading Taxidermist 


EDWIN DIXON, 


UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Ever Tell a Story? 









The 9 S. CLINTON STREET 
Magazine ee CHICAGO, ILL. 


> 
* ae 
The Camp Fire Flavor a WS 


Here Is Your Opportunity 


Believing that among the outers of the United States 
are hundreds of men—and, perhaps, some women— 
who have bottled up in their minds better stories of real 
experiences than the so-called “‘professional’’ writers 
have ever produced, the Outer’s Book has decided to 
inaugurate a campaign of encouragement designed to 
develop this latent talent, and, at the same time, pro- 
cure for the reading pages of the magazine a new and 
more interesting line of stories than is ordinarily found 
in out-door publications. The opening gun, as it were, 
in the campaign will be 


A Story-Writing Contest 


This contest will be open to outers everywhere, whether read- 
ers of the Outer’s Book or not, and regardless of age, sex, 
color or experience. Anybody with a story to tell may com- 
pete, provided only that the story has to do with the great 
outdoors, the woods and waters. Suitable prizes are offered, 
valuable enough to amply repay the time and labor of pro- 
ducing the stories, and sufficiently numerous to enable a 
considerable number to obtain them. The prizes include shot- 
guns, rifles, rods, reels, outboard motors and numerous smaller 
things. Moreover, the magazine will pay its regular rates for 
such stories as do not win prizes but are considered good 
enough to print. 


The List of Prizes and Conditions 


are set forth in the January numker of the Outer’s Book, which can 
be obtained at any newsstand or will be sent to anyone sending the 
publishers his or her name and address, and the name and address of 
the newsdealer on whose stand he or she failed to find the magazine. 
Buy a copy of the issue, read the conditions—(which are only for the 
writers’ guidance)—and get busy. It will be fun even if you win no 
prize, and it may develop a talent you did not suspect in yourself. 


The Outer’s Book Co. 
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STALKING BIG BUCKS WITH THE “CAZADORA” 


BY WILL CHAPIN 


but sewage!” 

Our party of five had been in 
the saddle since daybreak and just at dusk 
had halted for our night’s camp at a 
water hole. During the whole morning 
we had been winding through the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, in eastern Chihuahua. 
About noon we had come to a high, big 
valley that stretched away as far as we 
could see in one direction, while on either 
side, from five to fifteen miles apart, ran 
two parallel ranges of hills. Seamed and 
scarred by rain and heat, they rose bar- 
ren, rugged and forbidding, and nothing 
more desolate or depressing can be imag- 
ined. Their dull red tones, suggestive of 
burnt-out heaps of scrap-iron, doubtless 
gave rise to the name which the valley 
bears of Llano del Diablo. The floor of 
the valley was covered to a height of 
nearly three feet with a rank growth of 
gramma grass, varied with great islands 
of mesquite, whose green formed the only 
pleasing contrast to the dull monotony of 
dry tones on every side. The plain was 
covered with cattle of the long-horned 
variety, nearly wild, among them being 


‘H ULLY Gee! fellers, that’s nothing 





many bulls of the kind used in the bull- 
rings of Mexico. Lithe, clean-built, active 
creatures, they menaced us repeatedly, but 
fortunately—for them—did not risk a 
charge. 

Through this valley we had traveled all 
the long, weary hours of the afternoon in 
the intense heat, with the dry desert wind 
in our faces and with nothing to break 
our fast. We were hungry and tired, our 
horses were exhausted, and both animals 
and riders had settled down into a state 
of quiet, dogged endurance of discomfort, 
broken only by uttered objurgations 
from the “Kid.” Now, the Kid was a 
strapping big fellow, six feet in height. 
He was not only the youngest member of 
the party, but this was his first hunt after 
big game, and, as he was fresh from the 
city, the last three days’ experience in the 
desert had been a severe test of his manly 
qualities. The baiance of our party were 
much older, had had more experience, and 
possessed the old hunter’s philosophy of 
quiet endurance. The Kid had been learn- 
ing fast, but he had not yet forsworn 
cussing and growling when conditions 
were not to his liking. 














Our guide had promised us good water 
for our camp that night, and, although the 
Kid was parched with thirst, he had 
reached that state where it required too 
much effort to moisten his lips and speak, 
consoling himself with the thought that 
he could drink his fill of water when he 
reached camp. 

As we swung out of our saddles to the 
grourd and saw before us on the bare 
floor of the desert a pool about twenty 
feet in diameter and not over four inches 
in depth, fouled and muddied by the range 
cattle, that fled upon our approach, cov- 
ered with a green scum and full of polly- 
wogs and wigglers, he gave utterance to 
the exclamation quoted. 

“Wha’d ye expect?” said our guide. 
“There ain’t any purling brooks in any 
antelope country I ever was in.” 

“All right,” said the Kid. “If it don’t 
poison the rest of you, I'll surely live 
through it.” 

While two of us scoured the brush for 
dead twigs for the fire and the guide 
started supper, the others picketed the 
horses and undid the packs. By the time 
these important details of camp life had 
been attended to the welcome cry of 
“Chuck’s ready” from the guide brought 
us in a circle around the camp-fire, each 








to receive a plateful of venison stew, 
cornmeal flapjacks and a cup of strong 
coffee. Only those who have lived the 
life in the open can realize how such a 
meal is relished and the supreme satisfac- 
tion that envelops a man as, throwing 
himself against his saddle, he turns his 
feet to the fire, lights his pipe and smokes 
in silence, waiting for someone to start 
the round of stories and reminiscences 
that inevitably follow. 

“Now, this is shorely good antelope 
country, fellers,” said the guide after a 
short pause, “and ef we don’t go buttin’ 
round loose, we’ll shore git some game. 

“You chaps seem to savvy the business 
of hunting, all right, and I don’t mean 
no offense in saying that in hunting these 
critters you got to be mighty keerful, all- 
fired quiet and must shoot powerful quick 
and straight. When one of these old 
bucks begins to hit the high places, going 
away from you, you ain’t seein’ ’em long 
and you’ve got to throw lead pretty fast. 

“Youse fellers have got enough ammu- 
nition to seed this hull range, but I’m 
going to show you something that we use 
when we’ve got to git meat and we can’t 
waste cartridges—for they cost fifteen 
cents a piece down here, you know.” 

He went over to his pack and, opening 











a gunny-sack, took out a stuffed antelope 
head, the skin of the neck and shoulders 
being attached to it. Calling two of us, 
he made one bend forward with his hands 
upon his knees and the other place his 
head in the small of the first one’s back, 
with his hands also upon his knees. Un- 
der the head had been rigged a hood 
which fitted down over the skull of the 
leader and covered his shoulders. Giving 
both guns to the foremost man, the guide 
instructed him how to use them as sup- 
ports and to simulate the forelegs of an 
antelope. 

“That’s what the Greasers call a ‘Caza- 
dora,’” said the guide. “It’s the ruttin’ 
season now, and when you see an old 
buck galavantin’ round in the open, jes 
sneak up as near’s you kin and be sure 
and get his wind, for if he smells yer, 
he ain’t goin’ to take no chances, and’ll 
light out muy pronto. Just study the 
crittur, and ef he seems a little scary 
when he sees ye, you act as ef you didn’t 
want to make his acquaintance no how. 
Ef ,he’s lookin’ fer trouble, as most of 
‘em is jes now, he'll probably want to 
pick a quarrel before he finds out what 
yer are, and when he’s near enough fer 
that, it’s up to you to see that he don’t 
get away.” 

An hour was spent in trying on the 
“Cazadora” and learning how to handle 
it under the guide’s instructions, and then, 
rolling ourselves in our blankets, we slept 
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the dreamless sleep of the hunter until 
we were roused about the middle of the 
night by the guide, whose: “Come, boys, 
it’s time to git busy,” brought us to our 
feet, each man ready for his share of 
the work necessary before starting. 

By daylight we were in the saddle and 
riding down the valley against the wind 
in an extended line, each man about one 
hundred yards to the right or left of his 
neighbor. After traveling in this manner 
for nearly an hour we saw the two mem- 
bers of our party in the center suddenly 
rein up and dismount. Bringing the glasses 
into play, we could see, four hundred 
yards in front of them, a buck and two 
does, whose heads were just visible above 
the long grass. They were intently watch- 
ing the three hunters on the right of 
the line, who had just come out into the 
open, while the balance of the party were 
still hidden from the game by the brush 
through which we had been riding. Ac- 
cording to previous arrangement, those in 
the open were signaled to stop, while the 
two who had first discovered the game 
prepared to stalk it. 

Tying their horses, they crawled to 
the left about seventy-five yards and ad- 
vanced to the edge of the brush and 
disappeared in the long grass. Slowly 
and cautiously they crawled along, finally 
reaching a little clump of brush not over 
two feet high and one hundred yards in 
the-open. The antelope had been circling 
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grazing, occasionally lifting his 
head and giving a low bellow to 
intimate that he was still on 
guard. The antelope, however, 
were by this time intensely in- 
terested. They had at first 
merely glanced at what they 
supposed was “another Rich- 
mond in the field,” but as the 
double humps and black back 
began to show above the short 
grass they maneuvered for a 
side view and for its wind. The 
hunters were playing the game, 
however, and as the old buck 
would make his little side runs, 
they would face him and he 








OUR BIGGEST ANTELOPE—14-INCH HORNS 15 INCHES 
ACROSS THE TIPS 


back and forth in the meantime, endeav- 
oring to wind any possible danger, and 
their relative position was somewhat 
changed and there remained nothing but 
open country between them and the hunt- 
ers, the grass being too short for cover, 
and the distance too great to make a 
sure shot. 

A brief space was spent in properly 
adjusting the cazadora, and the next mo- 
ment there stepped out from behind that 
bush probably the most unique-looking 
beast that had ever been seen by the 
animals of the plain. So thought a young 
long-horned bull, who had been quietly 
grazing a little to the front and left. 
With a snort he threw up his head and 
with eyes wide open and distended nos- 
trils watched its progress. A low bellow, 
a tossing of the horns and a pawing of 
the dirt conveyed his challenge, and, as 
there was no response, he slowly ap- 
proached, to the evident discomfiture of 
our comrades, who did not want to be 
charged in the rear or to make any mo- 
tion that would frighten the antelope, who 
were watching them with the keenest at- 
tention. 

We covered the bull with our rifles, 
fully determined that if he made an at- 
tack there would be one less bovine in 
that locality. He evidently reached the 
conclusion that the strange creature was 
harmless and finally went on with his 


would get but _ occasional 
glimpses of the back. The head, 
neck and shoulders were all 
right, but those curious forelegs 
were evidently what bothered him. He 
would make short runs toward it, then stop 
and with a sudden whirl would swing round 
in a circle, then another sudden stop and 
another run, each one bringing him a 
little nearer to this curious stranger. 
Slowly the imitation buck moved forward, 
occasionally stopping to browse or to curi- 
ously watch the real antelope. Through 
the binoculars we could see the latter’s 
mane erect and that he was all a-quiver 
with an excitement that the does did not 
seem to share, as their attention was cen- 
tered on the three horsemen way out in 
the open to our right, who purposely con- 
tinued to slowly move about. His curi- 
osity increasing, he doubtless reasoned 
that, after all, it must be a buck seeking 
his bunch of does and accordingly charged 
straight toward the intruder. 

Watching through the brush, it was 
with difficulty we restrained our tempta- 
tion to shout a note of warning. Well 
we knew, however, that under that dummy 
head gleamed a pair of eyes that saw 
everything and that when the time came 
there would be an awakening. 

It came soon, when the antelope was 
within a hundred and seventy-five yards. 
There was a slight motion as though the 
bogus buck had dropped to one knee. 
Slight as it was, it halted the antelope 
in full career. The curious front legs 
of the stranger seemed to unite, then 











thrust themselves out toward him. With 
a snort he turned to fly, but it was too 
late. The first shot struck him full in 
the side, knocking him down. Immedi- 
ately he was up and running as only 
an antelope can run. He had not cov- 
ered fifty feet before there was another 
report and another and he pitched forward 
with a broken back. 

And now a strange thing happened. 
Had the two hunters been amateurs they 
would have jumped to their feet, but they 
still maintained what, in military parlance, 
would have been termed their “forma- 
tion” and were rewarded in a singular 
manner. Out of the brush, some three 
or four hundred yards ahead of them 
and to the right, burst a magnificent buck. 
He had evidently heard the report of a 
gun for the first time in his life, and he 
was either running in fear or from curi- 
osity. We, of course, had no means of 
knowing whether he thought the simulated 
buck was real and was charging it, or 
whether, through fright, he was utterly 
unconscious of its presence. The pseudo 
buck seemed to sink into the ground and 
then, as the other reached a point less 
than a hundred yards from it, it suddenly 
split in two and the two rifles began to 
crack. The antelope was only hit once 
just as he turned, but that shot was fatal, 
cutting his jugular vein. He 
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ing him as he circled off to one side to get 
to leeward of them. He had not gone fifty 
yards when there was a sudden baa-a-a-a 
and a fawn jumped to its feet immediately 
in front of us and ran after him. This 
fawn had evidently been hidden by its 
mother, who had fled upon our approach, 
and, seeing the head and horns above the 
grass, doubtless thought that its parents 
had returned and were looking for it. It 
seemed entirely oblivious of our presence 
and ran toward the Kid in a series of 
bounds. We could have instantly killed 
it, but it was such a pretty sight that 
not a trigger was pulled. It reached a 
point within twenty yards of him and 
suddenly stopped, evidently getting the 
strange scent of man for the first time 
in his life. Its little mane bristled, and 
then, after snuffing the air again and 
again, it started back for its hiding-place. 
It was within twenty feet of us before 
it discovered our silent and motionless 
group. With a baby snort, it stood as 
though made of stone, its beautiful eyes 
distended in astonishment. Fully a min- 
ute it watched us and then, after cocking 
its head first to one side and then the 
other, it slowly walked away, occasionally 
looking back with a sudden startled jerk 
of the head that was highly amusing. 
Again it made a short run in the direction 





ran for fully one hundred and 
fifty yards, and, while going at 
full speed, plunged straight into 
a bunch of cactus and, turning 
a somersault over it, fell dead 
upon the other side. He proved 
to be the largest by far any of 
us had ever seen, and his horns, 
measuring fourteen inches long 
and fifteen inches across the 
tips, proved the finest trophy we 
secured. 

Another day, while riding 
down the valley, we discovered 
a small bunch that we had evi- 
dently disturbed while feeding. 
As all but the Kid had secured 
a fine head, we mounted the 
cazadora upon him and he pro- 
ceeded to stalk them. We had 
all dismounted and were sitting 
quietly upon the ground watch- 
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it had last seen its supposed father, and 
then, doubtless remembering its mother’s 
advice to hide, it sank down in the long 
grass. Its curiosity was too great for it 
to remain hidden long. Suddenly bound- 
ing to its feet, it came slowly toward us, 
so near that we could easily have roped 
it. As it stood watching us the guide 
sprang to his feet and clapped his hands. 
With a snort and a bound it turned to 
fly, and as it ran straight away from us 
it was interesting to watch it instinctively 
interpose the brush and cactus between 
it and the cause of its fear. 

Another time three of us had ridden 
from daylight until the middle of the 
aiternoon without any sign of game when 
we discovered a solitary buck some six 
hundred yards out in the middle of a 
large llano. Slowly riding toward him, 
we gained a third of that distance before 
he began to show signs of uneasiness. 
Dismounting, we tied our horses in plain 
sight to a mesquite bush and, hiding be- 
hind it, divested ourselves of hats, car- 
tridge belts, canteens and all impedimenta. 
Hugging the ground, we crawled two or 
three rods to the left and found that, 
some two hundred yards nearer the buck, 
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was a small bush about two feet high 
and the same in width. It was the only 
cover in sight and if we could reach it 
we could probably get a fair shot. The 
grass was not over fifteen inches high, 
and as he was intently watching in our 
direction, it would require our utmost 
skill and caution to gain its cover. An 
Indian could not have excelled what fol- 
lowed. Lying flat upon our stomachs, 
our very noses scraping the ground, each 
man straight behind the one in front, 
we would, in concert, first push our 
rifles ahead as far as possible and slow- 
ly drag ourselves up to them by our 
elbows. 

With the fierce sun beating down upon 
our uncovered heads, the grass thrusting 
itself into our eyes and ears and our 
mouths full of dust, it was no easy task. 
Slowly and painfully we dragged ourselves 
along, our leader occasionally raising his 
eyes to the level of the grass for purposes 
of observation, and, after what seemed a 
full half hour, we drew up behind the 
cover of the little clump of brush. 

Our buck had moved but slightly and 
was still intently watching the horses. A 
momentary pause to collect ourselves, and, 
drawing a bead at two hundred and fifty 
yards, we cut loose. Antelope always 
seem farther away than they really are 
and we overshot him, having misjudged 
the distance. Our second volley bowled 
him over, however, one bullet breaking 
his foreleg at the elbow, while another 
broke his hind leg at the knee close to 
his body. Upon examining him we found 
that there was a malformation in the 
shape of a fifth hoof with two perfectly 
formed toes attached to the skin where the 
hind leg joined the body, and, strange to 
say, the second bullet had struck it square- 
ly, cutting it loose and it hung dangling 
from the hide. These freak formations 
are not at all uncommon, as later we shot 
another buck whose right horn was flat 
and bent outward, forward and downward 
somewhat like a ram’s. 

Our last day in the valley furnished us 
the most excitement of the whole trip. 
Having secured several fine heads, we had 
broken camp and started on our return. 
Some ten miles from camp we discovered 
three or four antelope out in the middle 
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of a small llano ahead of us. Instantly 
dismounting, three of us crawled to the 
edge of the brush, only to find by the 
time we reached it that they had moved 
some three hundred yards farther to the 
right. We saw that the other two mem- 
bers of our party had gained a much 
nearer position and cautiously crawled to 
where they were, hidden by a large bush. 

The game had gone into the mesquite 
brush, which was here open and scattered, 
and we could see from their actions that 
they had winded us and were disturbed, 
not knowing where we were. At a given 
signal the five of us fired a volley and 
they immediately disappeared in the 
brush. Thinking they had gone for good, 
we stepped from behind our cover and 
stood discussing the advisability of fol- 
lowing them, when, from the brush on 
the other side of the llano, some three 
hundred and fifty yards away and directly 
opposite us, came three antelope on the 
dead run. They were followed by four 
more, then by five, then another and still 
another bunch, until at last there were 
some thirty antelope running straight to- 
ward us. The sound of our firing had 
startled the scattered herd and they were 
running wildly. Then, indeed, there was 
mounting in hot haste. Such a scrambling 
for guns and loading of magazines has 
rarely been equaled! Had anyone been 
listening they would surely have thought 
a battle was taking place. Straight toward 
us they came, and they were within fifty 
yards before they seemed to see us. For 
a moment they ran hither and thither. 
We were shouting and laughing and firing 
just as rapidly as we could aim and pull 
the trigger. Right in the midst of all 
the excitement someone yelled, “For God’s 
sake, look at the buck! Kill him! Kill 
the big buck!” Out of the brush where 
we had first seen the small group came 
a magnificent buck. With head and tail 
up, chest thrust out and eyes ablaze, he 
bounded into the open with an air that 
seemed to say: “What’s the cause of all 
this disturbance? Who has broken up 
my happy home?” By this time the bal- 
ance of the herd had straightened itself 
out and were running away from us like 
the wind. As the bullets began to sing 
around the old buck he concluded that 
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he had better follow his harem. For four 
hundred yards he was in plain sight and, 
although the bullets plowed the ground 
all about him, he seemed to bear a charmed 
life, for he escaped unscathed. When 
we came to figure it up, we found that 
we had fired between ninety and one hun- 
dred shots, and on looking over the field 
we found we had wounded one buck in 
the neck. 

Any two of our party, had they been 
alone, could probably have killed half a 
dozen out of the bunch. We had all got- 
ten beyond the “buck” fever period years 
ago, and the only explanation of our poor 
shooting that I can offer is that our sights 
were all set to three hundred and fiity 
yards and the antelope in running towards 
us were constantly changing the range, 
so that we must have overshot them. We 
were glad that we had not killed any 
more, for we had all the meat and trophies 
we wanted. Such an exciting five min- 
utes, however, rarely falls to a party of 
hunters. 

Three days’ journey took us back to 
the railroad, and, snugly ensconced in a 
Pullman, in our “store clothes,” we were 
headed towards civilization. We were 
tanned to the color of Indians and were 
hardened and toughened by our experi- 
ences, and had forgotten that there was 
such a thing as brain fag and tired nerves. 

The daily life in the saddle, the con- 
stant exercise and the freedom from all 
the conventionalities had given us a new 
lease of life. The contact with Nature 
in her larger aspect; the illimitable desert ; 
the many nights in the open, when, 
wrapped in our blankets, we could gaze 
up into the heavens and see the pulsing 
stars that seemed to hang almost within 
reach; the bare, barren hills, mute testi- 
monials of a time when Nature was in 
her most savage mood, had broadened our 
view and made us stronger and healthier 
in mind as well as body. That is the 
value of a hunting expedition like that 
we had experienced. The amount of game 
we had killed was a secondary considera- 
tion. 

For seven weeks we had traveled to- 
gether, and in spite of the trials and some 
hardships of the trip, it had given rise to 
friendships that will last for life. 
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The Philosophy of the Outdoors 

HY is the Sportsman? It is a 
W question that he himself is some- 

times forced to scratch pate over. 
Why does he take trails that he positively 
knows lead him to hardship, danger, toil, 
fatigue, mental and physical anguish, and 
yet goes back time after time for a fur- 
ther dose of the same blessings. A city- 
bred man, who was for a very short time 
Game Commissioner of New York State, 
and has since added to his fame by certain 
peculiar experiments in prison reform, 
opened his first address to the assembled 
sportsmen of the State by generalizing 
upon the fact that it took all kinds of 
people to make a world, and that, while 
it was inconceivable to him personally that 
any man should wear himself out and en- 
dure all kinds of hardships merely for the 
sake of taking the life of some poor ani- 
mal or fish, undoubtedly there were some 
people crazy enough to do this very thing, 
and that the Governor had appointed him 
to hear their complaints, if they had any 
to make. Needless to say he did not last 
long as Game Commissioner. He wasn’t 
raised right: he hadn’t the mental breadth 
of the sportsmen he so airily judged, or 
misjudged, and he made the mistake of 
thinking that all America was made and 
patterned after New York City, where the 
“God of things as they ain’t” presides over 
the thoughts and actions of. men. 

For, the sportsman of America is not 
the odd and infrequent phenomenon that 
the short-term commissioner, judging 
from his city experience, had imagined 
him. The U. S. Biological Survey, which 
tabulates the sportsman along with other 
wild features of our broad land, computes 
that there are four and a half millions 
of him that take out hunting licenses 
yearly, and this takes no account of vast 
sections of the country where the natives 
never think of taking out a license. He 


represents a fourth of all the male citizens 
of fighting age in the country, 

No; the outdoorsman has no need to 
feel derided and all alone when the pert 
city man pops the question, “Why is a 


sportsman?” He admits, with a cheerful 
grin, that there are hardships, delightiul 
hardships—the snow and the rain, the in- 
sects, the adverse winds, the toilsome 
mountain slopes, the brambly thickets— 
but, while he reaches gropingly for the 
answer and may flounder in defense, he 
is quite sure that there is some big, firm 
foundation on which his reason for being 
a sportsman rests. 

Why is rain in the woods a pleasant 
sound to the sportsman, while to the city 
dweller it is symbolical of desofation and 
dreariness? Why did our earlier poets, 
even Longfellow, who wrote “Hiawatha,” 
clothe the woods with mystery and dread, 
while our outdoorsmen count them a re- 
gion of real delight? Why did the novel- 
ist and the poet of earlier generations use 
the woods at night as his favorite stage 
for horrors, and why did he people the 
forest with gnomes and witchery and 
prowling, savage beasts? Ah, but these 
men knew not the Forest! They fright- 
ened their readers with a forest presided 
over by the “God of things as they ain’t”; 
a fearsome place, entirely of their own 
imaginations. They, and the city man of 
to-day, were and still are in the ape age, 
the cave-man age, when man hid in the 
crannies of the rock to find shelter from 
the beasts and the weather, when the for- 
est really was a terror to all but the 
strong. Even then the sportsmen of that 
day- did not seem to take their “terror” 
very seriously; they brought us through 
those times somehow ; but the city man of 
to-day cowers in his brick caves and cran- 
nies and is safe from imagined terrors of 
wild beasts, wind, rain, snow, and sun- 
light. No wild life for him. 

Quaint old Col. Buffalo Jones used to 
proclaim, and devoutly believe, that “God 
gave to man dominion over all the beasts 
of the earth,” and he proved it in his own 
person. The city dweller of to-day has 
dominion over—nothing. His landlord, 
his job, his grocer, his subway, his wife— 
all call him slave. For the sake of that 
sheltering cranny in the brick canyon of 
the city street, no inclination of his but 

















is hemmed and bound by fear of los- 
ing his burrow in the rocks. Is it a 
wonder that even he rebels sometimes 
against the restraint of it, the belittling 
self-confession of impotence? The day 
is fine; let us do thus and so. No; I’d 
like to—but—the office, the flat, the wife’s 
shopping excursion of this evening, the 
club, the theater—a thousand artificial 
things that have nothing to do with the 
weather or Nature’s inviting mood deny 
him; but, more than these even, his own 
impotence denies him. Of what avail his 
hours spent, in the name of exercise, in 
knocking a tennis ball about, or pushing 
a leather pigskin against his fellow man 
towards a defended goal, when these 
things will be of no practical use when 
once he is outside the pale of that pro- 
tecting cranny in the city wall that he 
calls his home? Money cannot buy him 
the outdoorsman’s liberty; it can hire him 
“guides, but he had precious better not let 
himself get lost! It can buy him tackle 
and firearms, but he can do nothing with 
them; it can buy him transportation— 
where to but away from the sheltering 
niche in the cave town of civilization 
where nature and the wild things cannot 
get at him! 

Turn the picture around and make that 
same man an outdoorsman. He now 
really has dominion over all the earth; 
freedom that no man can take away from 
him; skill with rifle and rod, knowledge 
of woodcraft, woods travel, horse, canoe, 
camp cookery, camp medicine—these that 
give him mastery—and daily he delights 
in proving his courage, his hardihood, all 
the battling qualities that make a man a 
man, in winning comfort and sustenance 
from nature. 

He fears nothing in life. Mr. Money- 
bags is bent on ruining him, on stealing 
away his fortune: does he grovel and sell 
his soul for bread, like our friend the 
rock coney has to? or does he not rather 
keep his honor bright, and, if worst comes 
to worst, say with a happy sigh, “Oh, 
well, he’s cheated me out of it all; now 

I'll go build that little log cabin some- 
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where up in the mountains and really 


live!” He fears not sickness; if disease 
and overwork threaten his life, he does 
not despair and blunder on to the end, 
but instead drops his affairs and betakes 
him to the forest in quest of moose, deer 
or elk, where he knows a sure cure awaits 
him. He fears not old age; no matter 
how the world of business has treated 
him, or rich or poor, he knows where 
to end his days in peace, and he “dreams 
of mighty ranges, and the silent mountain- 
meadows in the glory of the stars.” He 
fears not Death; civilization may have 
molded religion into a terrifying and 
cruel doctrine and twisted God’s word into 
an instrument of torture; but the ouf- 
doorsman knows! He belongs. Wakon- 
dah may or may not have made the awful 
Armageddon of man’s self-destruction 
that the world stands aghast at to-day, 
but He surely did make the good green 
world of nature that the sportsman knows, 
that he spent happy days in; and he knows 
that Wakondah has a place for every 
least creature in it in His scheme of the 
hereafter. It is enough. 

These be material benefits. The soul is 
not satisfied with a sense of self-reliance 
alone; there is a craving for the beauti- 
ful implanted in the breasts of all of us, 
whose yearnings will never be sated. Be- 
cause of his nature the sportsman feels 
these yearnings the more acutely; none 
so humble amongst us but gets his major 
enjoyment, not from the game alone, but 
from the silent beauties of marsh and up- 
land, of mountain and forest spread so 
lavishly on every hand. Scenes, never to 
be forgotten, of natural beauty crowd his 
memories; more of them hour by hour 
will unfold as new country is traversed. 
Is it not the anticipatién of these as well 
as the pursuit of game that lures him 
afield ? 

Happiness, freedom, health; no fear of 
business failure; no fear of old age; no 
fear of death; gratification of the crav- 
ing for the beautiful—why is the Sports- 
man? Pish! The question answers 


itself ! 











THE ROD AND THE ALBACORE 


Pacific Ocean, and Catalina is the 
easiest place to go fishing that I 
ever saw. 

At most fishing resorts some little effort 
is required to select the place and get your 
guide, but at Catalina it is as if you are 
on a greased chute. 

If you go to Catalina with even the 
slightest notion of going fishing, you will 
soon find yourself on the greatest body of 
water in the world with a bunch of sea- 
tackle in your hands taking orders from 
your guide. 

All things are made easy for you at 
Catalina. It is even a down-grade walk 
from the hotel to the fish-wharf, and when 
you stroll out on the dock the Catalina 
guides are ready to offer you their boat 
and service for two anglers, bait and troll- 
ing tackle. The price is $5 for a half 
day, so you and your partner get out for 
$2.50 each. 

For this it is permitted to let the big 
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sea fighters, tuna, albacore and yellowtail 
try to tear your arms out by the roots. 

As a fisherman from Ohio, it has been 
a notion of mine that I owned a Betha- 
bara bait-casting rod that would give the 
sea and the contents thereof the “mackerel 
eye” without blinking. 

This little Bethabara knew something of 
the way of a ’longe in his frenzy. It knew 
how to humor the first bolt-like rush of 
the cavalla in his Florida river, and, just 
before going to Catalina, it-had landed a 
twenty-pound white sea bass in a glorious 
half-hour blur of events off San Diego, 
when four of us had each a white sea bass 
in tow, with the lines crossing and un- 
crossing like the ribbons of a May pole. 

But the little rod never got away from 
the post at Catalina, as my Portuguese 
guide, Enos Vera, said: “Suppose you 
catch a gold-button yellowtail on that pole, 
and then you don’t get the button? And 
for why? Because she’s got a joint in it!” 

It seems that the Tuna Club specifica- 

















tions make a one-piece rod im- 
perative if you want to take 
home a Tuna Club button, and 
this is one of the few fisherman 
badges that is not a joke. 

I took the rod back to the 
hotel and Enos outfitted me with 
a 9-9 outfit, which is Catalina 
light tackle, and that means a 
9-ounce rod and a 9-thread line. 

The line looked too small to 
catch a big albacore on, as it 
was about the size we use for 
bass, and as we left the dock 
Enos asked me if we should try 
near shore for yellowtail or 
head out to sea for albacore. 
As I wanted the latter, we ran 
out about five miles, and there 
where the albacore live we 
trolled for two hours without a 
strike. 

Finally Enos said, “I think 
that fellow way out there is 
fighting one.” Three miles far- 
ther out a launch had stopped 
and was pitching in the swell, 
so we headed out to sea, to get 
in on it if the school of fish 
proved to be there. 

Half-way out Pardner, who 
had been looking intently, said: 
“Yes, he’s got one. The boatman just 
went aft to try and gaff. There! 
He’s missed him and the fish is making 
another run!” 

Just as we drove down wind past the 
boat they took their fish aboard, and as I 
turned in my seat to watch I brought up 
with a jerk to fight my first albacore. 

Enos shut down the engine. Pardner 
took in his trolling line and the fish and 
I tried to break the line. 

Of course, it was my first fish, but I 
was conscious of an awkward helplessness 
I had never felt before. It was all right 
at first, when the struggling fish seemed 
to be coming toward me; then something 
happened and things started to settle, 
and the fish started running straight 
down. 

Yard after yard the line left me, and 
the little leather pad belted around my 
lower chest that rested the rod-butt would 
not stay straight, as every vicious yank 
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PARDNER HARD AT WORK 


of the fish twisted it to one side, and 
a desperate sort of “hoochee-koochee” 
movement was necessary to bring it back 
in place. 

The albacore now owned a working in- 
terest in 600 feet of line, and when more 
started to go, both the guide and Pardner 
comforted me with the reflection that I 
probably would bring up a piece of fish, 
as it was acting as if a shark had charge 
of the party. Often the sharks cut your 
prize in two as he fights deep down to- 
ward the bottom. 

That ended my enjoyment for a while, 
as I pictured myself wasting time and 
strength on an ugly, slimy shark, and I 
went at that fish with a “Come to pa” 
attitude. 

Yard after yard I fought back, and 
finally the guide said, “There he is!” 

“The shark?” I queried. 

“No,” said Enos. “He is all right and a 
big albacore.” A bluish fish with the vi- 
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THE GUIDE SAYS HE’S A SILVER-BUTTON FISH 


cious mackerel-shaped tail came _ into 
view deep down, on his side, and working 
hard. As I reeled him up he fought on, 
a winking sapphire on the bosom of the 
Pacific. 

Then ensued the finish with the gaff, 
and Enos lifted him in. Somehow I 
wanted Pardner to get the next one and 
let my aching arms unravel the bow knots 
the muscles had arranged themselves in 
for a half hour. There wasn’t any use 
being grasping about catching these fish. 
Yes, it would be a fine thing if Pardner 
got the next one! 

Enos spoke up: “You worked much 
harder than the fish did, and the next one 
will come easier. That’s a bronze-button 
fish and he’s almost big enough for a sil- 
ver button.” 

The guides of Catalina will enter no 
plot to get you a Tuna Club button unless 
you earn it on the level with light tackle. 

That ancient institution, the fish lie, 
doesn’t work on the wharf, and the patron 
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saint of some anglers, who, to 
parody Kipling— 


“Sits in a sea-green grotto, 

With buckets of lurin’ paint, 

And draws the things as it isn’t, 

For the God of things as they 
ain't.” 


couldn’t catch a fish on heavy 
tackle and get the guide to say 
it was a 9-9. 

Then Pardner got one and 
lost it, and I connected again. 

Enos was right; the second 
fish came easier. And _ then 
Pardner hitched on, and, as he 
landed his fish, a small school 
of the graceful sapphire gems 
played around the struggling 
victim. 

Just before we headed back 
to Avalon for dinner I struck 
my third fish, and, after bring- 
ing him into sight, Pardner 
couldn’t stand the pressure and 
put in to try to get one of the 
several albacore that were play- 
ing around the candidate for 
silver - button honors, as_ the 
guide declared my fish to be. 

My fish, with a side-long 
rush, tangled into Pardner’s line, and in 
the mix-up that followed he took along 
the hook and several yards of line as a 
souvenir. 

The next day we found the albacore 
ground swarming with the Jap fishermen 
who had come over from San Pedro to 
catch albacore for sale to honorable tuna 
cannery. 

The Japs do not like the sportsmen who 
fish for fun, because the trolling boat goes 
past him and the albacore follows the 
moving object. 

The sportsman does not like to see the 
Japs taking out the game fish by the ton. 
The little brown men locate the school 
and get them coming fast by chumming 
with cut bait. One Jap will scoop up 
water with a little cup on a long handle 
and throws it out in a splash, and this 
makes the school of albacore frenzied as 
they dash around looking for food. At 
this juncture out steps the “barnboss” 
Togo and lowers a fishing rig into the 











Fly Casting 


water baited with live bait. 

The pole is 10 feet long and 
2 inches thick, with a line to 
match and a barbless hook to 
save time in taking off the fish, 
and he “hosses” out albacore as 
fast as you can believe. 

The guides say, “No use to 
fish near the Japs, as they use 
live bait and have you beaten.” 

The canneries buy the fish 
from the Japs and sell them for 
canned tuna. Twelve canneries 
are now in action and the guides 
say the fish are running fewer 
every year. 

Nothing fails like success. 
Make sport easy and you are 
headed for dead calm, and on 
the way back Pardner told of 
the old days, before the inven- 
tion of the Rabbeth drag, and 
said that in those days you 
looked at your prize over 
skinned knuckles, and it oc- 
curred to me that if an albacore 
was as hard to land with an 
up-to-date Rabbeth attachment, 
then in the old days, with an 
ordinary reel, the man who 
landed one was a fisherman 
indeed ! 





FLY CASTING 


A sport that lures the angler on 
Amid the silvery glint and gleam 
Of eddy cool, or silent pool 
Along the shady fishing stream. 


The pastime with a thousand thrills, 
Where in their haunts the gamy bass 

Bring keen delight to speed the flight 
Of golden hours that swiftly pass 


A pleasure that revives the soul 
Depressed by work and worry’s sting, 

For near the gleams of rippling streams 
Cares take their flight and Joy is king! 
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THREE MEN—THREE DAYS—THREE 
MOOSE 


BY J. F. REYNOLDS SCOTT 


fortune to hear a bull moose coming 

to your call upon a frosty morning 
or evening, to sit in a canoe or crouch 
in a bog while his grunts get nearer and 
nearer, to have your spirits drop to the 
depths of despair when his answers cease 
for a time, to hear his horns again ring 
and rattle on the trees, to have your game 
come in sight and work up toward you 
—finally to fall to your rifle and so fill 
you with joy and satisfaction? If so, 
you may enjoy hearing of the taking ot 
one such moose, as well as an account 
of the decease of some other members 
of his family. And if you should never 
have had such an experience, may For- 
tune in the future be kind and give you 
one such, for there are more concentrated 
thrills and greater satisfaction in such 
an affair than my poor pen can adequately 


RR iorene has it ever been your good 


describe. I was fortunate enough to have 
such an experience in October last at a 
Quebec club, an account of which I shall 
endeavor to give. 

The trip, so far as I was concerned, 
commenced when Sam and I left Phiia- 
delphia on September 2d, and that night 
joined the rest of the party in New York. 
Sam, the assassin of pancakes, was my 
guest, and on the Montreal train we met 
the Major, his nine-year-old son Billy, 
Mac and his two guests, Jess and Bushy, 
of North Carolina. Our destination was 
the hunting and fishing club of which 
we were members. Let us call this club 
the “Mountain Club” and state that it 
contains 100 square miles more or less 
and lies just over the northwest corner 
of New Brunswick in the Province of 
Quebec. 

To those who incorporate clubs the 











Three Men—Three 


provincial government wisely rents forest 
lands known as “Waste Crown Land,” 
where one can obtain for a term of years 
the exclusive hunting and fishing rights 
over one’s leased territory. There are 
many such clubs in Quebec maintained 
mainly by Americans, who improve the 
territory extensively; some of these clubs 
support huge establishments and estimate 
that their members bring into the country 
many thousand dollars annually. The 
Mountain Club, however, has a very small 
membership, and by careful conservation 
of its game, aided by similar tendencies 
on the part of the neighboring clubs, 
prides itself on the annual increase of fish 
and four-footed game. So, for that club 
we were all bound with great expectations 
as to fish and trophies. Of course, the 
talk in the smoking compartment that 
night was particularly of what we hoped 
to get, and until some of last year’s pho- 
tographs were displayed, I fear our guests 
were on the point of proposing us for 
membership in the celebrated club named 
for Mr. Ananias. 

After several days in camp getting 
things fixed and shooting partridges, Sam 
came back from Noel Lake quite excited. 
On reaching that camp day before they 
had scared out a moose from the dead- 
water in front of it, and during the after- 
noon had seen two deer on the lake shore. 
His guide called that afternoon, and after 
dark two bulls were heard grunting, but 
they could not be induced to come out 
upon the shore, a cow only appearing. 
In order to add to Sam’s thrills a bull 
and cow made off in the darknes snext 
morning as he opened the cabin door. It 
seemed to me that I might as well return 
with him and share some of the excite- 
ment, though as he was coming out in a 
few days, it was understood any bull that 
might show up should be his, and that 
afternoon found us, with my guide, Joe, 
calling regularly and in vain from an old 
lumber capstan on the side of the lake. 
Just after dark we heard a moose in 
the water across the lake and started for 
it in the canoe, Sam in the bow, myself 
in the center and Joe in the stern. When 


half way across we heard the grunting 
of a small bull to our right and changed 
our course for him, and a moment later 
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heard the deep bass grunt of a large bull. 
The smaller fellow evidently realized that 
was no place for him and ran around the 
edge of the lake toward us, but away from 
the big. one. By careful paddling Joe 
got us so close to the large one that | 
could smell him plainly, but could not see 
him in the darkness, and, recalling that 
I had noticed a little bank of fog at 
that corner of the lake just at dark, | 
stood up in the slow-moving canoe to 
be above it and made out the big white 
horns of the bull on the shore. They 
evidently showed up so well because of 
being just out of the velvet, and I could 
distinguish part of his body and also 
the fact that he was watching us. The 
grassy shore was then not more than ten 
feet away and the canoe was due to 
strike it in a moment, and figuring that 
such a noise. would scare away our game, 
I covered the animal with my rifle and 
whispered to Sam that I would have to 
take him, since Sam could not see him. 
The canoe hit the grass with a soft thud, 
but still the moose remained motionless 
and not thirty feet away; so, resolved to 
give Sam every possible chance in get- 
ting his head, I poked him with my knee 
and whispered to stand up and shoot, at 
the same time lowering my rifle so he 
could rise. And while Sam was unsuc- 
cessfully trying to haul himself, his two 
pairs of trousers, three sweaters and a 
mackinaw into a position to see and shoot, 
the moose suddenly remembered a previous 
engagement and left in haste to keep it. 

It was a disgusted crowd that climbed 
out of the canoe and into the Noel cabin 
that night, but we realized it was all 
in the game. Joe was so worked up that 
during the night he dreamt continually 
of hunting, and kept loudly calling my 
name, finally making himself heard above 
Sam’s snores, and, in addition, I had the 
nightmare and started to scramble out of 
bed to the door. Next morning Sam re- 
fused, with much bad language, to get up 
for early hunting, claiming the evening 
was the only time he ever saw anything. 
At nine we all met at Lake Ouillette and 
had the men drive the mountain near 
there, while we covered the trail between 
two nearby lakes, but the result was noth- 
ing seen nor heard. 
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That night the Major went up to Ouil- 
lette and sat for an hour in a crow’s-nest 
Mr. D., our club president, had built be- 
tween three cedars overlooking a mineral 
spring much frequented by game. We 
heard a shot before dark, and were at 
Mr. D.’s when the Major arrived with a 
nice six-point buck, which delighted little 
Billy even more than his father. The 
youngster rushed up to the animal and, 
after affectionately patting it many times, 
was heard to inquire “Deer, is your soul 
in Heaven now?” Few hunters could an- 
swer that question. 

The next night Sam and I decided we 
would watch from the same crow’s-nest 
and have Joe call from there also, taking 
a chance on some bull being foolish 


enough to answer and come to the call* 


that early in the season, it being but Sep- 
tember 17th. About four o’clock we 
climbed the eighteen-foot ladder and had 
lots of amusement over Joe’s face when he 
looked over the side and realized the dis- 
tance to the ground; from that time on 
he never let go one of the supporting 
cedars, though he kept calling regularly. 
To our surprise and joy a couple of hours 
later we heard a bull answer, and all of 
us scrambled down the ladder and into 
the canoe. On going out, into the lake 
we heard two bulls coming instead of one. 
The one we had heard first seemed to cut 
across in the direction of the other and 
bluffed him out of coming. It was Sam’s 
first experience with a called moose, and 
the animal gave him plenty of time to re- 
alize the sensations, for he took three- 
quarters of an hour to come in, and, after 
hanging back in the brush a considerable 
while, came out only a little way into the 
water. By this time it was dark, but Toe 
and J could make him out plainly, the 
white horns helping to indicate his posi- 
tion on the shore. Joe had worked the 
canoe up within fifty yards of our game 
when the moose started to turn around 
and Joe whispered “Don’t shoot,” being 
evidently under the impresion that the 
animal was coming further into the water, 
when in reality he was turning around and 
leaving. So no moose was killed that 
night. 

Next morning Sam and his guide called 
there at daylight, got an answer several 
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times, but could not sufficiently interest 
that bull to come in. That day, the eigh- 
teenth of September, the Major, little 
Billy and Sam left for home; Bushy and 
Jess having gone a few days earlier, dis- 
appointed as to big game, but, as Jess 
remarked on pointing to a red squirrel, 
“We call those big game in our country, 
sah,” 

The day after the others left I started 
for Noel, resolved to try calling and to 
see if [ could not have some amusement 
out of the myriads of moose Sam had 
claimed to be there. On Saturday night 
we called from the capstan without re- 
sponse and heard nothing after dark. Sun- 
day morning just after my alarm watch 
went off at 4:00 I plainly heard a moose 
walking close to the cabin, therefore we 
quickly pulled on our footgear and re- 
placed our knives—in the woods this is 
called dressing—and went carefully forth. 
A hundred yards across the small dead- 
water, in front of camp, a bull and cow 
could plainly be heard, the former making 
a big row by grunting and rattling his 
horns on the alders. Joe tried to lure 
this fellow out into the water by making 
gentle and persuasive calls with the bark- 
horn, but the bull kept up his racket and 
showed no signs of coming to us. We 
wasted a half hour on this gentleman un- 
til he left, about daylight, and then went 
out on the lake and called. Three moose 
answered and came a little ways, though 
this was but September 19th, and finally, 
at 7:00, we decided to go back for break- 
fast. Before doing so we crossed the 
dam to examine the place the bull had 
been when we first came out of the camp, 
and while there thought we heard an ani- 
mal breaking brush a couple of hundred 
yards down the shore, where the canoe had 
been left. Joe called again, but the water 
running over the dam prevented our hear- 
ing much, so I decided to use the path 
that ran around the deadwater and try 
to surprise Mr. Moose, as this trail was 
well sheltered by little spruces. So well 
did I succeed that as I got to the point 
where we turned off to reach the canoe 
a large animal gave a jump near by and 
through the bushes I saw a cow’s back 
and immediately behind her a bull having 
horns that I estimated were an average 
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42 to 45-inch head. The animals were 
not thirty yards from me, but as this was 
not a big enough head to suit me, I low- 
ered the rifle, though it was quite a temp- 
tation to shoot, and in about half a min- 
ute they got nervous and left. 

We spent most of the day sleeping and 
reading in the cabin, except that I took 
a short walk after lunch and knocked over 
a grouse for supper with a rock. About 
4:00 the call was again ringing out from 
the lumber raft, but no answer came to 
us. Toward dark we made out two moose 
on a little meadow at the far end of the 
lake, one a small bull, and just as they 
disappeared two more came out not far 
from them. The glasses showed up no 
good horns in the pair, but we decided to 
paddle down and look them over, anyhow. 
When we got there it was just dark and 
they had left, but back in the bush we 
could hear two small bulls barking away, 
and shortly a little cow came out and 
began to feed in the water further down 
the shore. After investigating her we 
headed for camp, running across the lake 
to have a look at a yearling bull fooling 
around in the water. Seeing eight moose 
in one day made us quite enthusiastic 
about Lake Noel, and we were encour- 
aged by hearing some sort of an animal 
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splashing around in the deadwater just 
before we turned in for the night. 

At 4:00 next morning we were out in 
the starlight again, and on hearing nothing 
in front of camp, worked down back of 
the trees to the canoe. On coming out 
into the swamp, where one could see the 
length of the deadwater, we noiiced a 
biack object, and, after watching it for 
ten minutes, it coughed at us a couple of 
times and went out, evidently a cow. 
There was another moose in the water 
also, either a calf or small bull, but after 
watching it for a while we decided to 
waste no more time and worked the canoe 
silently up the outlet and into the lake. 

It was just after daylight and the usual 
early fog was rising as we came out of 
the stream, when suddenly a moose’s deep 
grunts were plainly audible, evidently from 
the other end of the lake. It was a half 
mile over to the other shore, but Joe 
shoved the big and heavy old canoe along 
pretty rapidly, and at about 300 yards | 
made out our game standing in a foot 
of water and taking his morning drink. 
The glasses showed a set of horns equal 
to the ordinary 50-inch spread, but not the 
shaped head I was after; my desire being 
to get a pair of thick, heavy horns with 
long points. Quickly deciding to take the 
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animal and be satisfied with this moose 
early in the season, I took off my right 
glove, aimed for the bull’s chest and at 
200 yards fired. Judge of my astonish- 
ment to see the shot knock him completely 
over, putting his head where his tail had 
been the second before and landing him 
on his side with the hind feet throwing 
mud and water toward me. And judge 
further of my astonishment when, a mo- 
ment later, the bull regained his feet and 
sprinted out of sight into the brush, though 
I gave him two more shots. 

I shall not attempt to describe the day 
six of us spent tracking that animal, be- 
yond mentioning that he bled profusely 
for the first two miles and then, after 
drinking heavily from a stream, the bleed- 
ing stopped as if by magic. We heard 
him a couple of times, and came to many 
places where he had fallen down from 
sheer weakness, but at 3:30 we were 
forced to give up on the top of a high 
hill and ruefully find our way back to 
Noel, a disgusted and tired crowd. As 
we went to sleep that night in the cabin 
there were more animals out in the dead- 
water frolicing around, but nothing was 
seen on hunting next morning. 

For about a week after we moved over 
to Mr. D.’s main camp the weatiier spoiled 
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the hunting, there being continual wind, 
hail and rain. The time was passed most 
pleasantly, however, in sitting around the 
fire, smoking, popping corn and telling 
stories, and in the evenings our genial 
president relieved us of our small change 
at vingt et un, though he claimed to be 
a beginner at it. As the weather im- 
proved, on the 28th I decided to go up to 
Sommet; which had only been opened up 
last year and from which a 6134-inch bull 
had been taken, and sent Joe and Alex, 
Mac’s guide, up there with a small stove; 
Joe and I getting there that night. We 
tried calling at the little bog, but it got 
so exceedingly cold our attention was 
turned to getting wood for the night, 
which we spent lying alongside the stove 
and keeping the fire going until we turned 
out at 3:30 to find everything white with 
frost, and, sitting in the canoe on Sommet, 
all the wood of my rifle frosted over also. 
We decided to go back and lunch at Ca- 
nadaro that noon, and broke ice for a 
quarter mile in Metsebagot to reach the 
landing. 

Mac had been hunting Ouillette and had 
gotten close to a bull there that morning; 
we “took the auspices” with his poker 
dice to see if he would get his moose be- 
fore I saw him again next morning, and 























they said he would. They spoke truly, 
for after getting no answer to our calls 
at Sommet that night and next morning 
we returned to Canadaro at 8:00. While 
mixing dough for a cake in the cook-shed 
I saw Mac coming down the trail shout- 
ing that he “had got him,” but as we had 
heard no shot I congratulated him, not so 
much on killing the alleged moose, but on 
his disregard for the truth. It turned out 
to be true, however, and we all went up 
to Ouillette and found the moose a hun- 
dred yards back from the lake and dead 
as Coesar. The head spread 50% inches 
and had 17 points, and on cleaning the 
head it became apparent that some time 
in the past he had been shot in the nose. 
His right submaxillary bone had been 
broken close to the teeth and had never 
quite healed, so that the whole lower jaw 
had shifted over about an inch to the 
right. Strange to say, the upper jaw and 
nose had shifted to conform to the lower 
jaw, and, while there was no mark on 
the hide to show the path of the bullet, 
it was plainly evident in the nose carti- 
lege. Mac was fortunate in getting his 
moose; he had seen a cow and bull at the 
same spot just after daylight, but could 
not get close to them, and after vainly 
calling until 7:00, had fished for a while 
from the canoe and was starting for the 
landing when Alex saw two moose down 
the shore. They turned out to be cows, 
but a bull could be plainly heard back in 
the bushes, so Alex gave what he names 
his “if you please” call and the bull came 
slowly out through the spruces to receive 
a 405 in the body. 

That night I spent at Noel, seeing a 
small bull and hearing several bulls and 
cows the next morning, but getting no 
answers. Therefore I decided to go back, 
spend a night at Amtoddwasser and if we 
had no luck there to pull out for Racy 
and hunt there the four remaining days 
until the team came in for me. It was 
an awfully cold day and the prospect of 
a frosty night in a tent did not appeal 
strongly to me, but at Amtoddwasser Joe 
and I had “last year called and killed our 
moose, and we both had great confidence in 
it. That afternoon found us there making 
camp and getting wood far up on the ad- 
jacent hillside, and it was 5:00 o'clock 
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JOE TOTED OUT THE ANTLERS 


before we got down into the bog. As 
soon as we arrived at our old watching 
place a bull and cow could be plainly heard 
way down the bog. Joe gave one call 
and the bull answered, and almost at once 
we got a second and deeper answer from 
about the same spot. My watch showed 
it was 5:01, and for five minutes both 
buils kept coming, then the smaller one 
evidently decided discretion was the better 
part of valor and dropped out. I moved 
out into the bog so I could get a good 
field of fire and took off a black mackinaw 
in order to be all olive-drab color and 
thus be less noticeable, meanwhile the bull 
kept on coming and answering in a way 
that gave one little chills of joy and ex- 
citement. Pretty soon the horns began to 
rattle on the trees, then silence for a mo- 
ment, and all at once down at the turn 
in the bog, some 400 yards away, I saw the 
horns and knew he was a good head. After 
a long look all around he came along 
again, stopping to fight a little tree with 
his horns and always sticking close to the 
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spruces that bordered the bog. My mind 
was made up to get him as close as pos- 
sible before firing and let this fellow 
get the full effect of the bullet, so, though 
I kept him covered with the rifle all the 
time, I did not fire even when he turned 
into the trees about 100 yards away. Fi- 
nally I had a glimpse of one horn and 
part of the head at about 70 yards, but 
still did not fire, the animal then turned 
at right angles and disappeared. At my 
signal Joe put his horn close to the ground 
and gave a low call and the bull came 
out 60 yards away, and, fearing he might 
smell our tracks, I fired just back of his 
shoulder and gave him the second shot 
in the same place. This bullet knocked 
him down in the hindquarters and swung 
him around so that he faced me, just his 
head and chest showing out of the bushes, 
therefore I gave him a quick shot, aimed 
for the chest, and he disappeared. We 
heard him go a little way; the horns 
seemed to hit a tree; he made a sort of 
low moan and there was silence. Joe 
was crazy to run right in after the ani- 
mal, and I nearly had to hold him to pre- 
vent such action, being resolved this moose 
should have time to be down and stiffen 
were he not already dead, besides have 
bought my experience with wounded 
moose last year at a spot within sight of 
where I stood when I shot the animal I 
have just described. Since we were satis- 
fied this fellow was ours, Joe and I shook 
hands, quite a different performance from 
the Italian nobleman, the other year in 
New Brunswick, who got his moose and 
then kissed his guide on both cheeks. So 
back to the tent we climbed, packed up 
most of our stuff and started for Cana- 
daro, where we vainly tried to bluff the 
others into believing we had had no luck. 
Our faces gave us away. Most hunting 
stories describe how the successful hunter 
celebrated his luck, so I shall confess my 
celebration—-I took a bath. 

Next morning Mr. D., his guide and 
Joe started at 3:00 for the scene of our 
adventure, and Joe called out a bull too 
small for the president’s gun, but it was 
far warier than mine and escaped as its 
photograph was about to be taken. Mac 
and I arrived with our guides at 7:00 and 
were taken to my moose. He lay by a 
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little tamarack, and must have been as 
good as dead when the first shot hit him. 
The head looked a great deal larger than 
it actually measured, 4634 inches, but there 
were 19 long points and a small one, and 
it was exactly the sort of head I had 
desired. Three of the points were un- 
usually long, over 15 inches, and I was 
well satisfied with it. 

From sad experience I hesitate to state 
much about the effect of the bullets, hav- 
ing been severely criticised in the past 
by authorities, gun-cranks and others for 
printed statements of how the U. S. 1903 
Springfield acted on moose, but as the U. 
M. C. umbrella-point bullet was used and 
it is comparatively new in the hunting 
field, | am about to take my life in my 
hands once more and describe what it 
did to this animal. The first two shots 
hit about six inches fairly back of the 
shoulder and not two inches apart, each 
being fired from a different angle, since 
the bull partially turned after the first 
shot. Together they made one hole five 
inches long, two inches wide and three 
inches deep; it looked as if a dynamite 
cap had exploded in the animal’s side. 
The liver was all smashed up, all the 
“works” were in frightful sfate, and the 
opposite ribs showed that one bullet had 
struck there, while the other bullet had 
broken a rib. We could find neither bul- 
let after diligent search. The third shot 
had just caught the animal’s right shoul- 
der, made a normal hole on entering and 
traveled some inches in distance at a depth 
of a half inch under the skin. It made 
a hole big enough for a man’s two fingers 
where it came out and some four inches 
long. The moose traveled about 75 yards 
from where he was shot to where he fell, 
yet with these holes in him there was no 
blood trail. The bull I knocked over and 
lost bled profusely from the wound in 
his chest; we could not tell if the other 
wounds bled much or not. Nothing is 
claimed by me for or against either the 
rifle or U. P. cartridge; personally I am 
entirely satisfied with the former and 
pleased with the latter. 

It always seems an anti-climax to con- 
tinue a story after your game is killed, 
but I still have to describe Mr. D.’s moose. 
That evening he took his guide and Joe 














to a lake one mile back of Can -daro, and 
just before dusk Mac and I were playing 
double canfield when two shots were faint- 
ly heard. Mr. D. returned and reported 
that he watched from a little island in 
the lake. Joe got a bull out at the far 
end; Mr. D. decided that it was hig enough 
to mount for his camp, since he had the 
club record head of 641% inches and other 
good heads at home. Joe lured the animal 
to the shore a hundred yards away and 
its earthly cares were ended by a 45-70. 
It was quite a triumph for Joe to have 
called three bulls in less than 24 hours. 
The four days remaining before the 
team came in for us were mainly spent 
in cleaning heads and hides and saving 
all the meat. The “operating table” back 
of camp became a very popular spot both 
for us and for meat birds. Alex was 
sent 26 miles to the nearest telephone to 
notify teamsters to come in for meat be- 
fore it spoiled, and on his return reported 
seeing six good heads coming out from 
an adjacent club, the largest killed by a 
woman. The next couple of days we 
spent in separating our stuff and distribu- 
ting it in the various camps, as well as 
packing up, and in so doing care was 
taken to avoid imitating the member who 
a few years ago sent out his baggage to 
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Racy ahead of him and included in it his 
only pair of trousers, being forced to 
walk the intervening eight miles without 
those garments. Our crated heads and 
luggage were taken across the lake to 
the sled road on two canoes lashed to- 
gether, and the men made a last trip to 
Amtoddwasser for the remainder of my 
meat. There Joe called again and got 
three bulls to answer, and as they all kept 
coming the men decided they did not care 
to stay for the battle royal and therefore 
withdrew. Our baggage, horns and hides 
were finally loaded on the sled, after thor- 
oughly rubbing the horse’s nose with kero- 
sene to prevent his smelling moose, since 
that smell made him almost unmanageable, 
and October 7th found us once more plod- 
ding toward the outside world and pick- 
ing up grouse along the way, having said 
farewell to Mountain Lake for anothe1 
year. 

And this is the end of my written moose 
story; the actual story never ends so long 
as memory lasts. The head will hang 
upon the wall, Joe’s horn that called both 
last year’s and this year’s bull will have 
a place of honor near it, and the memory 
of that moose coming to the call and 
working up almost on top of us will re- 
main so long as life may last. 
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“MY QUEEN OF THE WATERS” 


BY C. S. 


Winner, Third Prize, 


S I had been chosen by the “Ruf 
A feats” for 1915 to arrange the 

trip, get the list of duffle, and look 
up a place to go, after a lot of careful 
study I decided upon “Crystal Creek 
Camp,” in Fulton County, New York, 
where you are sure of a good time, lots 
of good things to eat, and brook and rain- 
bow trout in the East Stoney and Crystal 
Creek, and perch, bass and pickerel in 
three lakes near there. My grandfather 
lumbered in this region, and I have been 
there off and on since a boy, so I know 
the country, and we did not need a guide. 
The club is composed of five members— 
three living in Renova, Pa., my brother 
in Gloversville, N. Y., and myself—and 
we go for an outing each year. 

On June 7th, Albert McGarvay (Ikey) 
and Jesse Chestnut, of Renova, came to 
Buffalo and met me, and we started on 
our way; were met in Gloversville by 
my brother Frank. The same night our 
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Brook Trout, Class A. 


duffle had been sent to his home, as that 
was the last leg of our trip. We intend- 
ed to take side trips from Crystal Camp, 
so we took pack baskets, provisions and 
tent, as you will see in the enclosed pic- 
ture. We took the train at Gloversville 
at 10 a. m., arriving in Northville at 11 
a. m., where we were met by our host 
with a car, and were taken to camp, ar- 
riving about 1 p. m., and after dinner, of 
course, went fishing. We were going to 
Bakertown, about 5 miles further, on the 
morrow. Bakertown is a clearing that 
was a settlement in the sixties, when my 
grandfather lumbered there, and the only 
cabin is one owned by some deer hunters, 
which is closed in the summer season. 
We left camp for four days’ stay on 
Wednesday, June 10th, at 7 a. m., packed 
our duffle about 30 pounds to the man, 
and got to Dayton Creek at9a.m. Here 
we rested and caught a mess of trout for 
dinner, and got to Bakertown about 1 




















p. m.| We found the camp locked and 
windows bolted, so we pitched our tent, 
got firewood and made things ready for 
the night. 

About 500 yards from our camp is the 
Bakertown dam made 50 years ago, when 
they used to flood the logs down. You 
will see “Ikey,” Jess and myself in the 
right hand of the picture, standing on the 
apron of the old dam. There is a large 
pool there, and just the place for trout. 
As we were somewhat tired, we did not 
go fishing till about 6 o’clock. I went 
fishing above and Ikey and Frank below. 
As the wind was blowing, I did not get a 
- rise; went down below and Frank had 
five dandy trout and Ikey none. Asked 
what they were taking. He said, “King 
of the Water,” so I put on King and 
fished, but not a rise, and Frank was get- 
ting them at almost every cast till he had 
sixteen, ranging from 10 inches to 14 
inches. I went over where he was, and 
behold, he was fishing with a fool fly with 
light body and dark wings, one I had 
never seen before, and I thought I had all 
the flies in the book. He lost it next day, 
so I had some revenge. Those trout 
fried in bacon grease with cornmeal flap- 
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jacks and coffee—my! how a man can 
eat! This is one ideal spot to camp. I 
don’t know that I ever heard the birds 
sing so sweet, hardly any mosquitoes, 
and the balsam boughs make one forget 
the city. Saw-three deer and lots of small 
game, and shot a mess of frogs above the 
dam. 

In the afternoon of June 11th it started 
to rain, and we sat on the porch of the 
hunting camp, and played cards until 
about 5, when we made up our minds to 
get some fish to take back to. Crystal 
Creek Camp. Well, Friday was always 
my lucky day. We put our rods together, 
and in the hurry I got my reel on the 
wrong side of the wod. We all went 
down to the pool below the dam, and 
fished till almost dark. Had caught five 
or six trout, when I made a short cast 
in the lower end of the pool where the 
water is about 6 inches deep. Saw a 
swirl of trout. I struck and the fight 
was on. The trout made a run straight 
for in under the dam, and I knew if I 
did not head it off, good-bye trout! So, 
I gave all the pressure I dared put on the 
light rod and turned it. My reel was on 
the wrong side, and I had three strong 
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THE POOL WHERE THE BIG FELLOW WAS CAUGHT 


men giving me all kinds of good advice, 
so I had my hands full. I stripped the 
line and back came Miss Trout. I re- 
member saying, “If I get this one, I will 
have it mounted.” We had left the net 
at camp, and it was getting dark, so you 
can see the strain I was under. After 
about 10 minutes of play, I led the trout 
in shallow water and Frank waded out 
and put his fingers in the gills, and my 
beauty was landed. My, but I was 
proud! The trout, a female, was beauti- 
fully marked with red and gold. Truly 
a “Queen of the Waters.” It had taken 
my dropper fly queen of waters, No. 8, 
and was hooked in the corner of the 
mouth. One hard pull, and it would have 
got away. Nineteen inches of live trout 
is some fish to handle on light tackle. The 
carbide lamp was light, and we went 
back to camp, where we weighed the fish, 
—3 pounds and 2 ounces. As we were 


leaving the next morning bright and 
early, we skinned it out and salted the 
skin, so it would be ready for the taxider- 
mist. The trout hangs in my dining room 
and is a daily reminder of the great out- 
doors. 

The rest of the trip was just as good, 
but that is another story. 


PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 
RECORD, 1915 CONTEST 


Third Prize, Brook Trout, Class A 


Weight—3 Ibs. 2 oz. 

Length—19 in. 

Girth—1¥ in. 

Caught—June 11, 1915. 

Where caught—Bakertown Flow, N. Y. 
Rod—Lancewood. 

Reel—Abercrombie & Fitch, Bijou. 
Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—Queen of the Water. 


“SOMETHING NEW IN TENTS” BY WARREN H. MILLER. AN 
INTERESTING TENT FOR SNOW AND WINTER CAMPING 
DEVELOPED FROM THE ESQUIMO SKIN TENT. THIS ARTICLE, 
OF INTEREST TO ALL CAMPERS, TELLING OF MR. MILLER’S 
EXPERIMENTS WITH THIS NEW TENT AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT, WILL APPEAR IN 
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SNOW TRACKING 


BY ELMER RUSSELL GREGOR 


INTER trailing is a delightful 

y y form of nature study which 

should make a strong appeal to 
every outdoor enthusiast. To know the 
tracks of the wild folk, and to be able 
to read the interesting stories they tell, 
is a worthy accomplishment. Trailing is 
not a difficult art. It is entirely a matter 
of careful observation. The woodsman 
studies the minute details which the 
“tenderfoot” ignores. To become expert, 
therefore, one must train the eye not 
merely to see, but to observe. The rest 
is largely a matter of practice. First learn 
the common trails in your locality, and 
then study them. The experienced trailer 
can tell the species of the animal, its sex, 
its approximate size, the pace at which it 
is traveling, where it has come from, what 
it is hunting, and where it is going—all 
from ifs trail in the snow. 

But where shall we go to find these win- 
ter trails? Not far. After the first snow- 
storm we may find the tracks of the wild 
folk almost everywhere: in the city parks, 
at the border of the town, and still more 
plentifully in the woods and fields of the 
open country. Of course, the suburbanite 
has somewhat of an advantage over his 
city brother, but the latter need not fail 
for lack of opportunity. Wild life in its 
smaller forms is far more abundant than 
is generally known, and a short journey 
from city limits will introduce one to a 
host of charming wildwood neighbors. 

There are a few important details con- 
nected with this delightful pastime which, 
if mastered, will save the novice many 
embarrassing blunders. In the first place 
the amateur trailer should make sure 
which way the creature has gone before 
he attempts to follow its tracks. The au- 
thor has met more than one inexperienced 
woodsman industriously following a back- 
trail and unconsciously increasing the dis- 
tance between himself and his game with 
every stride. To guard against this error, 





which is inexcusable even in a tenderfoot 
when following hoofed animals, the novice 
should study each track until he has con- 
vinced himself that he is following the 
trai] in the proper direction. It is im- 
portant to remember, therefore, that, with 
the exception of the rodents, the front 
feet of animals are larger than the hind 
feet. And as squirrels, rabbits, hares, 
wood-mice and other rodents travel by 
leaps and bounds and invariably place the 
hind feet ahead of the front feet, their 
trails, too, show the larger footprints in 
front. Claw-marks, when prominent, are 
a sure indication of direction. It may be 
well to mention here that the tracks of 
all male animals as a rule are larger and 
“stronger” looking than the tracks of the 
females. 

Having determined the direction in 
which the animal has gone, the next thing 
is to learn the pace. In the case of ani- 
mals which progress by jumping, it is quite 
simple—the longer the leap the faster the 
pace. Most other four-footed creatures 
use three distinct gaits: the walk, the trot, 
and the run or gallop. In walking, ani- 
mals place the feet in a more or less 
straight line, the individual footprints be- 
ing about equal distances apart. In trot- 
ting, the footprints are registered closer 
together, in pairs. The run or gallop 
shows the tracks in groups of four, the 
tracks of the hind feet being in front. 

Of course, the trailer must be able to 
distinguish between fresh and old tracks. 
Dim and faded tracks and those filled with 
débris generally are several days old, 
while tracks containing fresh snow crys- 
tals or oily water have been made re- 
cently. In estimating the freshness of the 
trail one should allow for thawing, as a 
severe noonday thaw will fade tracks 
made the night before and make them 
appear several days old. 

Finally, the essential point in trailing 
is the ability to recognize the different 
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TRACKS OF SQUIRREL AND WOOD-MOUSE 





tracks. While this is mainly a matter of 
practice, a few hints may simplify the 
task for the beginner. Having come upon 
an unfamiliar trail, therefore, the amateur 
should form his conclusions largely from 
the conditions. For instance, the merest 
tyro should realize that tracks beginning 
and ending within a foot or so of a tree 
have probably been made by a squirrel. 
Again, it should be evident that tracks 
which pass under prostrate logs and pene- 
trate small nooks and crannies must be 
those of one of the smaller woods crea- 
tures. I once encountered an enthusiastic 
tenderfoot rushing excitedly along an old 
mink trail, firmly convinced that he was 
rapidly overtaking a deer. He had failed 
to note that the tracks passed under ob- 
stacles which would have barred any ani- 
mal larger than a cat. Remember, there- 
fore, that trailing is an art in which 
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imagination has little place. With these 
few suggestions in mind, let us study some 
of the common winter trails which may be 
found within the very, borders of civiliza- 
tion. 

As squirrels are abundant almost every- 
where, their tracks are quite sure to be 
among the first to attract the attention 
of the amateur trailer. Squirrel tracks 
should be easily recognized. They are 
recorded in pairs—two long, narrow tracks 
in front, followed by two short, dot-like 
tracks. As already mentioned, the squir- 
rel places its hind feet before its front 
feet, and as the former are the larger 
and “toe out,” a glance at the trail will 
show which way the animal has gone. 
The footprints of the gray and the red 
varieties differ only in size, the tracks of 
the former being considerably larger. A 
squirrel trail never leads far, for the 
slightest sound will drive the timid crea- 
ture to the nearest tree. Nevertheless, it 
is an interesting trail to follow, for this 
handsome rodent is an industrious for- 
ager, and at short intervals along the trail 
one will find “prospect holes” tunneled 
down through the snow to tap a hidden 
store of nuts which have been cached 
there earlier in the season. 

On the same hunting grounds may be 
found the dainty, chain-like trails of the 
wood-mice and shrews. These hardy little 
woods travelers are abroad throughout the 
winter, and when the weather is severe 
and the snow is deep we may find their 
pretty tracks at the very door of the 
granary. These humble folk live a pre- 
carious existence, for their enemies are 
legion; hawks, owls, weasels, foxes, bob- 
cats and minks are ever on the alert to 
snap them up. All too often, therefore, 
their trails end in tragedy, and by care- 
fully studying the tiny footprints the skil- 
ful trailer may read the grim details writ- 
ten in the snow. The woods-mouse trail 
is composed of a series of shallow, cup- 
like depressions, each showing four tiny 
tracks, the larger two being in front. 

In alder thickets and on briery hillsides 
the trailer will be sure to find the familiar 
tracks of “Molly Cottontail.” The trail, 
which is composed of two long tracks side 
by side, followed by two short tracks, one 





















slightly behind the other, is known to 
every country lad in the land. The first 
tracking snow calls out an army of these 
eager young nimrods with their antiquated 
weapons and nondescript dogs, and for 
several weeks the nimble-footed cottontail 
is kept on the jump. In deep snow, 
cottontails pack down a series of paths 
or runs through their favorite feeding 
grounds. These, too, are familiar to the 
country lad, and he exacts heavy toll with 
his snares and “figure-fours,” placed 
where the rabbits will be quite sure to 
blunder into them. The cottontail has 
many other enemies, and the trailer will 
find their tracks beside the trail. The fox, 
the mink and the bobcat are the trio most 
feared. Aware that a mink is on its trail, 
the rabbit seems paralyzed with fear, and 
unless it happens to be near its burrow 
it has but a poor chance to escape from 
its relentless pursuer. 

In the real backwoods, where there are 
large isolated swamps with dense thickets 
of laurel and rhododendron, the trailer 
may still find the tracks of the cotton- 
tail’s larger relative, the varying hare or 
“snowshoe rabbit.” Like the weasel, the 
varying hare changes from brown to 
white at the approach of winter. Its trail 
may be distinguished from that of the 
cottontail by the size of the tracks, which 
are much larger and broader, and show 
the toenails, which seldom appear in the 
rabbit track. The varying hare is a prize 
worthy the efforts of the most skilful 
hunter, for it is almost as wary and as 
speedy as a deer. Once _ thoroughly 
alarmed it will run before a dog for 
hours, twisting and doubling on its trail 
and baffling its pursuer with many crafty 
tricks. When running at top speed this 
hare often leaps ten or twelve feet. It 
is a lover of the wild, unfrequented wastes 
where the foot of man rarely ventures, 
and, once the axe of the Jumberman has 
despoiled its favorite haunts, it speedily 
deserts the locality. There are several 
stretches of “wild country” within one 
hundred miles of New York City where 
this handsome creature is still fairly 
abundant. 

Along the shores of inland ponds and 
lakes, and in the marshes, often within 
sight of even the larger cities, the inter- 
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TRACKS OF THE BOBCAT 


esting dome-shaped lodges of the muskrat 
may be found. It is only upon rare occa- 
sions, however, that one will see the trail 
of the animal itself. Like its more fa- 
mous relative, the beaver, the muskrat 
spends most of the winter beneath the ice. 
The entrances to the lodges are under the 
water, and the inmates rarely venture into 
the bleak, cold world above unless lured 
forth by a sudden midwinter thaw, or 
those first balmy days before the ice 
breaks up. At such times they emerge 
from a spring-hole and wander across the 
ice on a leisurely tour of inspection. 
Their broad, beaver-like tracks, which “toe 
out” from the line made by the tail, may 
easily be recognized. 

Another interesting trail, although un- 
common in midwinter, is that of the 
skunk. This unpopular neighbor rarely 
ventures from his snug retreat while the 
weather is cold and uninviting. A succes- 
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DOUBLE TRACKS OF THE MINK 


sion of warm, balmy days, however, some- 
times entice him out. The skunk makes 
two distinct trails. The more common is 
composed of two continuous lines of foot- 
prints, each track close upon the one be- 
fore it. The tracks, which are slightly 
larger than those of a cat, are broad and 
show the nail-marks very prominently. 
As there is no other animal which makes 
a trail anything like the walk trail of the 
skunk, which looks like two rows of holes 
in the snow, the amateur trailer should 
recognize it at sight. The other trail is 
made by the skunk when loping, and is 
also distinctive, as it shows three foot- 
prints, two usually in line and the third 
at the side. When this trail is encoun- 
tered the individual tracks should be care- 
fully studied, as the mink makes a some- 
what similar trail. However, the size and 
form of the tracks, and the fact that in 
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the mink trail the three footprints occur 
only at intervals, should make it impos- 
sible to confuse the two trails. 

It is only when a tracking snow falls 
early in the autumn that one will find the 
winter trail of the raccoon. Its tracks 
are familiar midsummer features of the 
dusty country road, but at the first real 
hint of cold weather the raccoon, like its 
near relative the bear, goes into winter 
quarters in some hollow tree or rocky 
ledge. The trail of the raccoon is easy 
to recognize, for the tracks look some- 
thing like tiny hand-prints. It is an inter- 
esting trail, for the sly ’coon is a mighty 
enterprising little chap, and his footprints 
are sure to lead the trailer a merry. chase 
before they finally end at his winter 
abode. 

The fox trail is fascinating. Unlike 
most wild creatures, this sly hunter seems 
to thrive within the borders of civiliza- 
tion, and his tracks may be found 
throughout the land. They often lead to 
the poultry yard, and the marks of flutter- 
ing wings beside his dainty footprints in 
the snow proclaim the success of his bold 
depredation. In every part of his range 
he is an outlaw with a price on his head, 
but in spite of man’s constant efforts to 
exterminate him he survives and levies 
toll upon his enemies. His tracks may 
confuse the inexperienced trailer, as they 
somewhat resemble those of a small dog. 
There are many striking differences, how- 
ever, and, once having learned to distin- 
guish between the two trails, the careful 
observer should have no further difficulty. 
In the first place, the tracks of the fox 
are more pointed than those of the dog, 
and the pad at the rear of the foot is 
longer and narrower. Then the fox track 
almost always shows the nail-marks, while 
those of the dog rarely appear. Again, 
the stride of the fox is considerably longer 
than that of a small dog, and the trail is 
cleaner cut; that is, the fox does not drag 
its feet as the dog is apt to do. In walk- 
ing, the dog moves with its body at an 
angle, and the tracks are out of alignment, 
but the footprints of the fox proceed in 
almost a straight line. The difference in 


the trails of the red and the gray fox is 
entirely a difference of size, the tracks of 
the red fox being much the larger. 
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trailer may learn many valuable bits of 
woodcraft by following the tracks of 
some crafty old fox. They will lead him 
far afield, and at every stride he will find 
fresh evidence of that keen sagacity for 
which this animal is famous. He will 
learn how it stalks the grouse in the snug 
retreats beneath the evergreens; how it 
routs the cottontail from the briers and 
runs it down in open chase; how it steals 
through the forest as silently as a shadow, 
in the hope of surprising a wood-mouse 
or a shrew; how it watches patiently at 
an airhole in the ice until a muskrat ap- 
pears; how it does many other things 
which are necessary accomplishments if 
one is to live successfully the life of the 
wilderness. 

We are apt to associate the mink with 
the remote wilderness, and to find its trail 
close to the haunts of man is something 
of a surprise. This valuable little fur- 
bearer, however, is still quite plentiful, 
even near the outskirts of towns and 
cities. Its favorite haunts are the borders 
of woodland streams and lakes. The trail 
may be.recognized from the footprints, 
which are recorded in pairs, with a third 
track added at frequent intervals. This 
is the distinguishing feature of the trail, 
and may always be relied upon. The 
mink is a persistent and skilful hunter, 
and its trail is well worth studying. Fol- 
low it along the edge of some ice-bound 
stream, and you will learn how the crafty 
little hunter depletes the supply of trout, 
chubs and suckers. The tracks show that 
he has ventured far out upon the ice to 
inspect every bit of open water, until he 
finds a shallow pool where there is an air- 
space between the water and the ice. 
Then in he goes and swims along to the 
next opening, where he crawls out, shakes 
the water from his glistening coat, and 
carries his prize to some retired nook to 
enjoy his meal at leisure. At other times 
we may find the trail winding through the 
open woods, or twisting through the intri- 
cate mazes of some isolated swamp. It 
turns aside to explore every brush-heap, 
approaches every log and penetrates into 
every dark nook beneath the drooping 
branches of the spruces. Then in an open 
space it joins the trail of a cottontail, and 
a hundred yards beyond we come upon the 
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THE TRAIL OF THE MUSKRAT 


evidences of a tragedy. We see where 
the rabbit has been overtaken, and by fol- 
lowing the trail to the roots of a fallen 
hemlock we find the remains of the savage 
feast. There is a possibility of confusing 
the tracks of the mink with those of its 
more common relative, the weasel. How- 
ever, if the trailer will remember that the 
footprints of the latter are only about half 
as large as those of the mink, and that 
the weasel varies the length of its jumps, 
whereas the mink averages about the same 
distance at each leap, he should have little 
difficulty in distinguishing these trails. 
To find the tracks of the bobcat it will 
be necessary to go farther afield, for this 
is distinctively an animal of the real back- 
woods, where settlements are few and far 
apart. This does not mean, however, that 


one must seek it in the pathless wilder- 
ness. 


It is quite common in the wilder 
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portions of the Catskills, in the mountains 
of Pennsylvania, in the Adirondack woods 
and in many other sparsely settled por- 
tions of our most populous States. The 
tracks of the bobcat are but enlarged edi- 
tions of those of the house cat. The 
footprints are much more round than 
those of either the fox or the dog, and 
this characteristic should enable the trailer 
to recognize them at once. The bobcat 
trail is not clean-cut like the trail of the 
fox, for the bobcat walks with a shorter 
stride and places its feet wider apart. 
Therefore, while the fox trail shows the 
tracks in an almost straight line, the bob- 
cat trail shows the footprints considerably 
out of alignment. It is only occasionally 
that the tracks of the bobcat show the 
nail-marks. Another characteristic of this 
trail is the line before and after each 
track, denoting the drag of the feet. In 
deep snow this is always prominent, and 
as the fox leaves only a slight mark near 
the track, the two trails may be distin- 
guished by this important feature. The 
bobcat is a great traveler, and whoever 
sets out to track this creature to its lair 
is sure of an all-day hike through the 
roughest kind of country. It is well worth 
the effort, however, for the bobcat is an 
interesting chap, and to thoroughly know 
him the trailer must learn the incidents 
of his daily life from his trail. 

The ambition of most amateur trailers 
is to find and follow the tracks of a deer. 
Fortunately, this desire may be easily 
gratified, for these splendid animals are 
becoming more plentiful each year. There 
is scarcely a wooded section of our coun- 
try where they cannot be found. There is 
no need to describe a deer track, for even 
the novice will recognize it at sight. Hav- 
ing found the track, however, there is still 
much to learn. The experienced hunter 
can tell at a glance whether the animal is 
a buck, a doe, or a fawn, its size, and, if 
it has been wounded, the location of its 
wound. It is easy to distinguish between 


the tracks of a buck and a doe; as a rule 
the tracks of the former are larger and 
more blunt at the toes, and the stride is 
considerably longer. A buck usually drags 
its feet, while a doe steps clean except in 
very deep snow. The fawn trail may be 
instantly recognized by the small foot- 
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prints. As a rule large animals make 
large tracks, and vice versa, but, like all 
rules, it has exceptions. A young buck 
often over-reaches, and his trail shows 
the smaller or hind footprints slightly in 
advance. On the other hand, an old buck 
always drags; that is, his hind feet do not 
quite reach the tracks of his front feet. 
With these exceptions, and in the case of 
a wounded animal, deer invariably tally 
their footprints. Following a deer trail is 
fascinating sport. Until the trailer has 
had at least a full season’s experience, 
however, the chances are three to one that 
he will be unable to even come within 
sight of his game. A wise old buck is 
about the craftiest animal in the American 
woods. He is a master of strategy, and 
it requires an experienced woodsman to 
run him to earth. One of his favorite 
and most successful tricks is to back-track 
on his trail, and then jump off to one side 
to watch for his pursuers. The amateur 
trailer is greatly surprised to hear the 
deer crashing away through the under- 
growth at his right, when the fresh trail 
continues directly ahead. Believing that 
he has stumbled upon a second deer, the 
excited hunter will probably rush along 
on the trail, only to find that it ends sev- 
eral hundred feet beyond. Then the truth 
may dawn upon him, and if he will stoop 
and closely examine the tracks he will 
learn the true nature of the clever decep- 
tion. In following the fresh tracks of 
buck, it is always wise to keep a sharp 
watch ahead and on both sides of the trail, 
especially where there is suitable cover 
for hiding. 

In considering the common winter trails 
close to the borders of civilization, it 
seems necessary to mention the trails of 
the birds. These are of two kinds: first, 
those of the walkers or ground birds, and, 
second, those of the hoppers or tree birds. 
The tracks are very different. The walk- 
ers place their footprints one before the 
other, like most of the animals, while the 
tracks of birds which hop or jump are 
invariably recorded side by side in pairs. 
A bird trail rarely continues any distance. 
A famous member of this group is the 
ruffed grouse, whose fresh trail always 
lures one on with the hope of flushing the 
handsome fellow himself at the end of it. 
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A DEER HUNT IN VERMONT 


BY R. E. SMITH 


O many deer stories contain the sen- 
Sece: “And at the crack of my rifle 

down he went,” or “One shot did the 
business,” that I feel almost ashamed to 
tell the story of my last deer hunt. 

In fact, to be truthful, I have never but 
twice had the pleasing experience of see- 
ing my deer drop at the crack of the rifle, 
and the old Savage has usually had to 
talk some time before my deer have been 
convinced that they were down to stay. 

This last fall, in company with my regu- 
lar deer-hunting companions, Drs. Wood 
and Hall, I was again successful, but only 
after I had placed some seven shots in my 
eight-point buck. 

Our party left this city by automobile 
Saturday morning, the eighth of Novem- 
ber, and driving some 14 miles to “the 
potato patch,” the car was sent back to 
the city and we hiked up a wood road 
some four miles to the site of our old- 
time camp. The rest of Saturday and 
all of Sunday were employed in getting up 
our tent, cutting up firewood and putting 


things in shipshape for our ten days’ stay 
in the woods. 

Our tent was located in the same spot 
it has stood in for the past six years, 
in the midst of a valley of hardwood, be- 
tween the ridges of spruce and pine, with 
a swiftly running, ice-cold trout stream 
on one side and on the other an ancient 
wood road that ran along through under- 
brush and heavy woodland until lost in 
a tangle of thickets well up on the side 
of the “Horseshoe,” a steep ridge which 
shut in the mouth, of our little valley, 
losing itself at each extremity in the base 
line of Piko and Killington Mountains. 

Early Monday, the first day of the open 
season, we were up while the stars were 
still shining in the gray autumnal sky, 
and, after a breakfast of flapjacks and 
bacon (one that if eaten at home would 
have sent each medico post-haste for his 
medicine kit), we started out in the gray 
half light of the November dawn, each 
man for himself, and with no definite plan 
for the hunting, as deer hunting in Ver- 
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mont differs, | presume, from that found 
in any other part of the United States. 
The deer have no established runways, and 
as every hill has half a score of springs 
and ice-cold brooks, there are no regular 
drinking places. Then, again, the short 
open season, together with the compara- 
tively small territory to be hunted and the 
large number of huntsmen, make deer 
shooting a very different proposition here 
than it ig in the Adirondack or Maine for- 
ests or in the canebrakes of Virginia. 

Stalking or still-hunting is the only 
method available for attaining anything 
save a chance shot. Even the most ex- 
perienced stalker will find that most of 
his shots come to him unexpectedly from 
a deer crashing across his line of vision 
from some other ridge, while perchance 
the deer he is stalking so carefully will 
fall to the rifle of some other hunter on 
the plateau below or upon the hill above. 

The one thing the Vermont deer hunter 
longs for is a tracking snow, for then 
the chances of a successful termination 
to his hunt are increased. A fresh deer 
track showing that there has at least been 
a deer in that particular section of the 
country recently, and even if the deer is 
never seen; where is the real sportsman 
who cannot raise at least an extra heart- 
throb over a fresh track? 

Monday went by as did Tuesday and 
Wednesday, with nothing but experiences 
for the campfire, and never a buck in 
camp. Many “muleheads” had been seen, 
but as a deer must have at least three 
inches of horn to be legal in this state, 
the lady deer are safe, and apparently 
know it, as they are much less timid than 
the males. It is true that Dr. Woods, 
on his second day’s hunt, had one glimpse 
of a head, but the head was so rapidly 
shifted to a “flag,” and the flag to a mem- 
ory, that not even a Johnny Baker could 
have scored a hit. 

Thursday morning I started out from 
camp to comb the “Flat Iron,” a patch of 
heavy woodland so named from its re- 
semblance to that implement of domestic 
warfare, being formed by the junction 
of two brooklets, while the mighty ridge 
of the “Horseshoe” forms its base. I 


had been on the “Horseshoe” but a short 
time when in the newly fallen snow I 
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came upon the fresh tracks of a small doe, 
where she had crossed the brook and 
daintily picked her way up the steep hill- 
side, pausing at every half dozen steps 
to paw away the snow from the underlying 
moss upon which she was browsing. Hav- 
ing nothing better to do, 1 followed the 
trail and soon found where the still 
fresher tracks of a big buck had inter- 
sected that of the doe. The track of the 
buck followed along the doe’s trail for 
several yards, then abruptly leaving it, 
swung off almost at right angles to her 
track, heading for the crest of the ridge. 
Reasoning that possibly Mr. Buck was 
of an amorous disposition and bent on at- 
tempting an assignation with Miss Doe by 
intercepting her on the peak of the ridge 
toward which she was working, I decided 
to act as chaperon; but in place of follow- 
ing the buck track as it swung off up the 
hill in a wide left-quartering to the track 
of the doe, I turned to the right and 
worked my way carefully to the top of the 
ridge. Here I turned in toward the course 
of the doe’s tracks and, with the wind 
strongly in my face, walked as slowly as 
was possible toward a thicket of spruce 
and pine which appeared to me a likely 
place for a deer love affair. 

Suddenly I heard to my left and down 
the hill the sharp snap of a breaking twig, 
and I immediately “froze” into a point as 
staunch as was ever taken by the best of 
bird-dogs. In a moment more I made out 
the form of a small yearling doe some 75 
yards away and working up the hill di- 
rectly toward me. Letting myself sink 
backward into a sitting position, I re- 
mained absolutely motionless. My line of 
vision being cut off by the crest of the 
ridge, my ears replaced my eyes, and the 
increase in the frequency of the twig- 
snappings told me that the deer was still 
following her original course. With al- 
most uncanny suddenness the graceful 
form of the doe breasted the hill and 
stood facing me not ten feet away. There 
she stood as though turned into bronze; 
only the quivering of the nostrils and the 
heaving of the sides to prove that she was 
a living creature. After a time, as I 
made no move, scarce even daring to 
breathe, the doe took a step toward me 
and stamped. (I have heard it said that 
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OUR RAG HOUSE—AND 
only the male deer stamps, but many a 
doe has caused my heart to leap by this 
same stamping of her horny hoof.) As 
I still remained motionless she evidently 
decided I was some new form of stump, or 
at least was of no consequence, and went 
on, a picture of suppleness and grace. 

With every half dozen steps, however, 
she would pause, look back, not at me but 
down the hill, switch her tail, toss her 
head and walk on. I was suspicious 
that she knew her affinity was on her trail, 
and remained motionless. Hardly had she 
passed out of my sight when I again 
heard the snap of a twig down the hill 
in the direction from which the doe had 
just come. Carefully raising myself to 
a half-sitting position upon my heels, I 
looked over the top of the ridge in the 
direction from which the sound was cor- 
ing, and almost immediately I caught a 
glimpse of a dark body, and best of all— 
just the flash of a pair of antlers. 

Scarce daring to even let my heart beat, 
I held my body motionless while my mind 
was working under a full head of steam. 
“If that buck follows the doe—ye gods! 
If that buck follows that doe, he will be 
within ten feet of me in as many sec- 
onds,” and he was. Soon I could hear just 
below me the “blowing” of the buck as 
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GOOD TRACKING SNOW! 

he snuffed the fragrance of his lady’s 
footsteps, while the noise from the break- 
ing twigs increased in volume. Suddenly 
a magnificent head shot into view not ten 
feet away; but before my buck-fever-shat- 
tered nerves could bring pressure upon 
the trigger of my gun or even bring it 
to position he was gone. As I sprang 
to my feet the buck was about 50 feet 
away and going straight down the hill 
from me as only a frightened deer can go. 
I opened fire, and as fast as hand could 
work lever, eye catch sight and finger pull 
trigger I sent shot after shot at that fly- 
ing form as it crashed through the under- 
brush and heavier timber. When the mag- 
azine was empty and the deer out of sight, 
I sat me down in deep disgust. Never a 
fall, never a lowering of the “flag,” never 
a stumble; yet, wait, he did stumble when 
he hit that old log a hundred yards down 
the hillside, and I can’t recollect seeing 
an unhurt deer stumble before. So slip- 
ping six more 303’s into the featherweight, 
I started down the hillside, following the 
20-foot jumps of the deer. Never a drop 
of blood to cheer my eyegnever a short- 
ening of the mighty jumps to raise my 
hopes, but here—what’s this? A patch of 
hair as big as my hand, but no blood. On 
twenty yards, and then another patch of 











hair and then still another. Suddenly, a 
hundred yards ahead, I see a deer jump 
from behind a fallen tree and start away 
with “flag” gallantly pumping up at every 
jump, and instinct telegraphs to my brain 
and to my trigger finger that it must be 
my deer; for surely none other save a 
wounded deer would have stood the noise 
of the recent bombardment and still re- 
main in that section of the country. 
Again I pumped lead, and again, and 
again; three more shots added to the six 
already fired, and the deer goes out of 
sight through the trees, “flag” still high; 
but now from behind the tree whence the 
deer just jumped, at least 500 yards from 
where I first fired at him, I find a few 
Crops of blood. With heart beating fast 
and with hopes raised high, I follow the 
tracks, finding now a constant flurry of 
blood drops, and more patches of hair 
where the last shots were fired. By this 
time I have reached the bottom of the 
hill and the tracks and blood-drops take 
me back up its steep side again. The 
jumps are shorter now, the blood more 
profuse; and there in that little clearing 
just ahead, across that fallen tree that 
was just too high for his failing powers, 
lies my buck—a magnificent fellow, with 
massive antlers almost black in color, and 
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with a perfect spread; with dark sides 
and hocks, and a muzzle gray with years. 
Nine shots had been fired and seven hits 
registered; yet his gallant “flag” was 
never lowered and his pace never faltered. 

One shot, evidently the first, struck two 
inches below the vent, ranging upward 
through the body, and lodged in the for- 
ward shoulder. Another shot had entered 
the lower abdomen, ranging upward. A 
third had passed completely through the 
body, just forward of the hips. A fourth, 
just back of the fore shoulders but too 
high to hit the heart, had torn through 
the lungs. A fifth had gone through the 
neck just too low to break the spine and 
just too high to sever the main blood 
vessel. A sixth had entered the fleshy 
part of the hip, inflicting a gaping wound 
some seven inches long, but superficial; 
while a seventh had passed just back of 
the fore shoulder and through the heart. 

From where this deer was first hit to 
where he fell was, at the very least, 1,500 
yards, and, with the exception of one 
wound, the hits were all vital. Yet, con- 
trary to precedent, this deer never low- 
ered his “flag” and never was off his feet 
in all that distance. The fault was not 
with the gun, for the bullets all penetrated 
well and mushroomed in the most ap- 














proved manner, and I have had practically 
the same experience with other rifles and 
with other calibers. This experience is 
only one of many I have had showing the 
tremendous vitality of the white-tailed 
deer. One deer, I recollect, shot by a 
brother sportsman, was hit through the 


heart with a ball from a .45-90, yet that, 


deer ran over a hundred yards and 
dropped stone dead, not a drop of blood 
being left in its body, having kept going 
as long as the heart kept up a single con- 
traction. 

But to return to my deer. First firing 
my signal to the other boys, announcing 
the death of a buck and the need of aid 
in getting him into camp, I proceeded to 
pull his rump downhill and remove the 
removables. There was no sticking the 
deer or cutting of its throat, to my mind 
a needless mutilation, when the deer is to 
be dressed at once, as will be done by 
every intelligent sportsman. A slit a foot 
long was made from the brisket up toward 
the breast bone in the mid-line. The vent 
was encircled with a knife, and, with my 
sleeves well up to the shoulders, my hand 
was inserted well up through the dia- 
phragm, and the windpipe and food tube 
severed as high up as I could reach them. 
Then the entire contents of the abdomen 
and chest were pulled out with one mo- 
tion through this abdominal opening. 

By this time Dr. Woods had arrived 
from a neighboring ridge, in answer to 
my signals, and we proceeded to take the 
deer into camp. A stick was cut, some 
two feet long by two inches in diameter, 
and this was tightly bound to the antlers 
of the deer, close down to their roots, the 
ends projecting from each side of the 
deer’s head and forming a serviceable 
handle. Then, with rifles slung over our 
backs, one man on each side of the deer 
grasping the stick, we started on the long, 
hard pull to camp. 

We have tried all methods of getting 
deer into camp, and have found this the 
easiest. How many pictures you see of 
the proud hunter striding into camp with 
a ten-point buck across his shoulders! 
Have you ever tried it? Either the Ver- 
mont deer are larger than those found in 
other sections, or those poses are for ef- 
fect only. I am not a weakling, standing 
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some six feet tall and having pulled an 
oar in my college days; but I must confess 
that I have seen but few Vermont deer 
that I could even get onto my shoulders, 
to say nothing of carrying them from two 
to five miles through woodland into camp. 

This deer of mine weighed 175 pounds 
dressed, after being hauled into the city, 
which surely meant 250 pounds of dead 
deer as he lay in the woods; and the task 
of even dragging such an animal through 
the woods for four miles, up hill and 
down dale, through brooks and over logs, 
through underbrush and over ledges, is no 
small task, even for two strong men. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
finally arrived in camp, and, after wash- 
ing out the carcass of the deer with the 
cold water from the brook and hanging 
him, head up, proudly before our tent, we 
were ready for the hot supper Doc Hall 
had steaming on the little camp stove. 

The next day Woods secured a fine head, 
and we returned to the city, well satisfied. 















E ran the little Ford out to the 
W point of the lake shanty bluff. In 

logging days this point was the 
rendezvous of the river drivers. In the 
steamy air of the shanty was rehearsed 
the tale of the breaking of many a tangled 
jam. Little was thouglt in those days 
of fishing the Boardman, although it 
abounded in one of the finest of game 
fishes—the Michigan tri-color grayling, 
now almost extinct. Here the eye looks 


up and down the valley and beholds a mile 
of as fine trout water as there is in the 
State of Michigan, 


home 
ap 


To a sportsman it is 
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A PRIZE BROWN TROUT FOR 1915 


BY D. COCHLIN 


worth the trip just to take this view and 
speculate on the possibilities in the pools 
at each bend of the river, although fish 
are not so plentiful as formerly and more 
patience and skill are required to take 
them. 

After lunch the only question to be de- 
cided is whether to go up or down stream. 
There is an evening’s fishing in either 
direction and both are inviting. 

A few flies began to appear on the 
water and it was time to return to the 
island pool, where we expected to try for 
the big one. A more ideal pool could not 
be imagined—a deep bend, a jam at the 
lower end, and a little island on the shal- 
lower side to cast from. Leaving my 
partners, I crossed over to this island. 
The hatch and flight of insects was on, 
and a number of good trout were rising. 
The artificial fly stood little chance in the 
midst of so much competition and no fish 
was hooked. At such times the fisher- 
man’s first chance is at the beginning of 
the hatch of insects, when there are as yet 
but few on the water. Then a trout can 
often be induced to take a fly. The chance 
is better when the hatch is almost over, 
and the big fish, who are the latest to 
start feeding and the last to quit, may take 
a try at your fly. The small trout, too, 
are then out of the way; like good chil- 
dren, they have eaten early and gone to 
bed. 

It was getting late, the exciting rises 
and splashes over the pool had ceased, and 
only three or four fish were left feeding 
in a satisfied and leisurely manner. We 
had about concluded that nothing was to 
be taken and that we might as well go to 
the bluff and wind up the Ford for the 
homeward trip. But, thinking that some 
fish might be ready for dessert, and that 
something with a dash of red in it might 
be appetizing, I replaced the pale evening 
dun with a Parmachene Belle. Years ago 
I had had excellent luck with this fly in 

















evening fishing, but of late years, since 
taking up dry-fly casting, have almost dis- 
carded it, and felt a little ashamed at 
using it since reading La Branche’s de- 
nunciation of it. But there is something 
to be said in favor of fooling a wary fish 
with a fly that is net an imitation of any 
living insect. 

It took a few casts to reach the spot 
where the fish were gently feeding, but 
when there I was immediately hooked to 
a good fish. Every rush was successfully 
stopped before the place of escape was 
reached. But the best I could do with my 
little four-ounce rod did not bring the fish 
within reach of my short landing net. So 
I called to the professor to come over 
and use his net. The river could be 
crossed in only one place. It was neces- 
cary to enter the river below and wade 
upstream some distance, avoiding deep 
holes and forcing a strong current. This 
is a ticklish job in the dark, even when 
one is familiar with the river bed, which 
the professor was not. 

Now the strenuous part of the game 
was to manage my fish and at the same 
time ,steer a man across the river. In 
time he was at my side on the island and 
| pointed out the wake made by the fish. 
He maneuvered in the rear and made a 
dive, but away went the fish to the bottom 
of the pool. It took careful coaxing with 
the little rod to bring him back. A skil- 
ful dip this time brought him to shore. 
We made estimates as to length and 
weight, which proved almost accurate, and 
had hardly straightened ourselves up 
when a voice across the river called for 
help. The big one was hooked. “Work 
him to the mouth of the creek,” I shouted 
as we made a mad dash down and across 
the river. Out of breath, we rushed up 
with landing nets and advice, only to be 
met by the fisherman’s most regretful mes- 
sage, “He’s off.” 

I returned a few evenings later to have 
a try for this king of the river. After 
most of the fish had quit feeding I se- 
lected what seemed to be the biggest fish 
and cast a pale evening dun right into his 
plate, which he took, and as soon as he 
felt the hook set, sank to the bottom and 
stayed there without a stir. By holding 
the line taut and sending a telegraphic 
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THE TROUT AND THE TACKLE 


note down by tapping on the rod, he made 
a furious rush upstream. Sulks and 
rushes alternated until he changed his 
tactics and led me a wild chase around the 
jam and downstream. The rushes in the 
open river exceeded in vigor and length 
anything in my experience. I was alone 
and wished often that the professor were 
there with his net. The king of the river 
is still there, and I hope to come back next 
year in the first place instead of the 
fourth, 


PRIZE CONTES'T CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 


Fourth Prize Brown Trout, 1915 Contest 


Length—24 inches. 

Girth—13 inches. 

Weight—5 pounds 2 ounces. 
Caught in Boardman River, Mich. 
Rod—Montague City Special. 
Reel—Leonard. 

Line—Abbey & Imbrie. 
Fly—Parmachene Belle. 











FIELD ETIQUETTE 


BY PAUL A. CURTIS, JR. 


portance to a man’s success in the 
field than his respect and considera- 
tion for his shooting companions, and I 
know of no better way to quickly judge 
a man’s full worth than to take him on 


‘oo is nothing that is of more im- 


mained cheerful and enthusiastic and took 
everything in good part, no matter what 
happened; who laughed when the weather 
kept you indoors day after day; who 
hunted cheerfully when the dogs worked 
badly or the birds were scarce and wild; 

who did his share of the work 











in the blind in zero weather and 
treated it all as a joke? 

I have, I am glad to say; and 
that, though the luck was as bad 
as possible and everything went 
wrong from start to finish, the 
memory of the experience will 
always remain bright, due to the 
companionship of such a thor- 
ough gentleman. 

Field etiquette is truly an un- 
written law, recognized by a 
majority of sportsmen but un- 
fortunately not put into practice 
by some. Almost anyone can 
become a good shot by practice, 
but true chivalry and courtesy 
are inherent. 

I have heard European 
sportsmen speak disparagingly 
of American sportsmen’s man- 
ners in the field. In Europe 








TRIGGER GUARD UP—THE RIGHT WAY TO CARRY A GUN 
ON THE SHOULDER 


a shooting trip. As one writer on the 
subject said, “The field is the touchstone 
of the man.” Have you ever suffered 
having what was otherwise a perfect trip 
utterly ruined by one of the party, due 
to his greed for shots, carelessness as to 
the safety of others, grumbling at the 
luck or conditions, and shirking his share 
of the work in camp? I have been so 
unfortunate, but it served its purpose, for 
it made me a most careful judge of human 
nature. 

Have you ever hunted under the most 
adverse conditions with a partner who re- 


only the wealthiest can afford 
to shoot, while here the sport is 
free to all, from the humblest 
to the highest in the land, and this may 
be responsible for the apparent crudeness 
in our methods, for wealth, rank, and edu- 
cation undoubtedly give one the advantage 
to acquire a courteous manner. But I 
have seen our unlettered woodsmen show 
a finer feeling for the true ethics of field 
sport than many men of position who were 
considered to be irreproachable sportsmen 
abroad. 

Show consideration for your companion. 
If he is young or inexperienced, place him 
where he will make the best of his shots 
and coach him tactfully, so that he may 




















increase his score. Be not chary of good 
information ; remember that you, too, were 
young once and craved a better knowledge 
of the sport. You probably looked up to 
some older sportsman as he does to you 
now. 

If your companion is less successful 
than you are, give him the choice and ma- 
jority of the shots. You will both do 
better if you don’t race for them. But if 
your companion is too eager and shoots 
out of turn, quietly remark: “Mine, I be- 
lieve.” This gentle hint will be 
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To seek dead game, Seek dead! 
When found, Fetch! 


And don’t neglect to spare a minute to 
praise him when he does these things well. 
No credture craves love and appreciation 
more than your dumb hunting companion. 
I have often got another hour’s enthusi- 
astic work out of a tired dog by a few 
kind words and a gentle pat. 

As one man said, “Treat a dog like a 
man and you will have a noble animal. 





sufficient with most men. 

When the writer was young 
at the game he was very nerv- 
ous and quick—and also an ex- 
ceptionally good shot for his 
age. Eagerness often tempted 
him to take shots from older 
and slower hands that were 
not properly his. He quickly 
learned his mistake, but in the 
interim undoubtedly lost some 
excellent invitations he might 
otherwise have received. 

When in a thick covert, do 
not flush the birds ahead of 
your dog without warning your 
companions. Promptly call 
“Point!” in a clear voice and 
await a reply. This gives your 
partners a chance to place them- 
selves properly to take a possi- 
ble shot, and warns them where 
to expect your fire from. 

When a bird flushes, sharply 
call “Mark!” or, if you see the 
direction of flight, call “Mark right!” or 
“Mark left!” as the matter may be. 

Do not command another man’s dog ex- 
cept with his permission, and then care- 
fully note the owner’s method of handling. 
Also, use few words in commanding him, 
and speak sharply and distinctly, so that 
he will understand you. But never pass 
over a disobeyed command. Never shout 
at him and never run after him. The fol- 
lowing simple commands are the approved 
ones in use among knowing sportsmen: 





FINGERS 


To make your dog range, Hie-on! 
re ra ~ stand, Toho! 
come to heel, Heel! 


To go carefully, Steady! 


i 








OVER TRIGGER GUARD—THE WAY TO CARRY 


GUN IN BRUSH 

Treat him like a dog and you will have 
a poor beast that knows more than you 
do, for he knows what you say but 
you don’t understand him.” A_ dog 
asks for little besides someone he may 
love. 

Don’t shoot into a flock of ducks on 
the water; you have infinitely more chance 
of killing on the wing, for a duck on the 
water is like a well-planned battleship— 
the vital parts are well protected, except 
the head. 

Don’t shoot into the center of a rising 
covey and needlessly cripple a lot of birds. 
You will kill far more by picking out one 
from the right or left, as your position 
may be from that of your companion. 
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LEFT HAND EXTENDED, RIGHT FOOT BACK—FOR 
OVERHEAD BIRDS 


You will not spoil his shot, and will not 
scatter the covey so much. 

Do not waste your companion’s time by 
insisting that a bird that you thought you 
grassed be picked up. And do not shoot 
at game at questionable distances and take 
the chance of needlessly wounding it. 
There will be far too many tragedies of 
the woods that you will never know of. 
due to careless shooting of game on your 
part. 

The most important thing in field eti- 
quette is to in no way take the smallest 
chance that will endanger the safety of 
yourself or your companions. Don’t for- 
get that you have a dangerous weapon in 
your hands, and that it is impossible to 
exaggerate your caution. Accidents occur 
every season that embitter the recollec- 
tions of some sportsmen all the remaining 
days of their life. And if you have ever 
beer -criously shot, as the writer has been, 
you will appreciate this more forcibly. 

The pointing of a gun, whether loaded 
or positively known to be unloaded, at 
another should be a criminal offense. The 


man that knows where his gun is pointed 
may be surprised if it goes off by accident, 
but he is seldom disconcerted. 





Never aim at game near a 
companion, as often, in spite of 
the greatest caution, a man is 
hit by an imperfect grain of 
shot which for some unaccount- 
able reason flared off at what 
would seem to one to be an im- 
possible angle from that of the 
aim. 

Never under any circum- 
stances get out of a boat, into 
a wagon, or over a fence with 
your gun loaded, and, whether 
in the gun-room or the field, 
never accept a gun from anoth- 
er for inspection without first 
breaking it open. 

Most trap guns are made 
without a safety, which is de- 
cidedly wrong, for if one gets 
used to pushing off the safety 
as the gun is raised to the shoul- 
der in trap-shooting, it soon be- 
comes second nature to do so in 
the field, and there is then 
no longer any reason for carry- 
ing the gun with the safety off. 

When shooting in thick cover and ex- 
pecting a shot, carry the gun with the 
muzzle to the front and high, or gun ver- 
tical, the butt in close to the side, just 
above the hip, with the fingers of the right 
hand closed over the outside of the trigger 
guard. Then it is impossible for a twig 
or bramble to catch in the trigger. 

If the gun is a hammer gun, carry in 
the same manner, with the thumb resting 
in front of the raised hammers across the 
false breech, on the plungers. The gun 
can then never be discharged by accident. 

When carrying your gun over the shoul- 
der, always have the trigger guard turned 
up, otherwise anyone walking behind you 
will constantly have the muzzle waving 
across his face. It is also quicker to bring 
the gun to bear on game from this posi- 
tion. 

When waiting for approaching game, 
stand as shown in the picture, with the 
butt of the gun resting on the thigh with 
the muzzle high. It is a safe and com- 
fortable position. And always load with 
the muzzle pointed towards the ground 
until the piece is locked; and in taking 
high overhead shots always carry the left 
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hand well forward, so as to get 
a completer control of the gun, 
and brace the right foot well 
back. It will steady the aim 
and also will absorb the shock 
of recoil. 

One thing more on the han- 
dling of the gun: Don’t become 
a pottering shot, or one that 
draws slowly on a bird and fol- 
lows it around in its flight. 
Such a man may be a good shot, 
but he certainly never shoots in 
good form and is not a pretty 
shot. Furthermore, he is often 
a dangerous one, for in follow- 
ing the game on which his mind 
is concentrated he often shoots 
dangerously near to his com- 
panions. 

Your really good shot inva- 
riably throws his gun to his 
shoulder at what he estimates 
is the proper distance ahead of 
the game, and pulls the trigger 
as the butt hits the shoulder. 

Also, the pottering shot often deprives 
his companions of shots at single birds, 
because by the time he has fired and 
missed it is often too late for the others 
to shoot. 

And there is an unwritten law that the 
shot properly belongs to the man in front 
of which the bird flushes. After he has 
missed, the others are at liberty to shoot, 
though it is often undiplomatic to “wipe 
the eye” of a touchy sportsman. 

Lastly, don’t be a “bore.” If you have 
an off day—and the best shots do—don’t 
make excuses for your misses; quietly ad- 
mit your fault, and your companion and 
yourself will forget it quicker. And you 
will undoubtedly shoot better, too, if you 
do dismiss it from your mind. 





ANOTHER “SNOW STORY” 


HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE MICMACS”, 











WALKING UP A COVEY—MUZZLE UP AND BUTT 
UNDER ARM 


There is little more that can be said 
upon the subject of field etiquette in a 
short article, but if you carefully look over 
the hints I have endeavored to give, you 
will see that, aside from courtesy, they 
one and all lead to greater proficiency in 
the sport. 

In the field with good companions, lay 
aside all selfishness and be a sportsman in 
every action as well as in name. Unless 
this lesson be thoroughly learned one’s 
society will never be missed. 

A man may never gain a reputation as 
an expert shot, but by self-sacrifice, for- 
bearance and considerate politeness he can 
acquire a reputation in the field as a gen- 
tleman that will carry him far in the 
great outdoors. 


FOR FEBRUARY, “IN THE 


BY FRANK 


M. BUCKLAND, A HUNTER-PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE 
RIGHT BRAND. THIS IS A MOOSE AND CARIBOU YARN 
FROM CHARLEY CREMIN’S COUNTRY IN NORTHERN NEW 


BRUNSWICK THAT EVERY CANADA BUG OUGHT TO READ 


Vi. Leap 
E were still to make use of the 
W horse-power in our next experi- 
ment, which was to be with a run- 
ning target. The machine had a broad 
leather belt running from the power wheel 
to the gin-house. I had often observed 
the rapid play of these belts and thought 
it quite feasible to mount a target on one. 

Where the belt had once been pieced, 
we took out a section about six feet long, 
replacing with a similar length of old 
web-belting, this to prevent injury to 
valuable leather. To this webbed. section 
we riveted a double piece of sole leather 
five feet long and two inches wide. Un- 
earthing an old copper kettle that had 
been burnt out, we cut strips from this, an 
inch wide and five inches long, bent them 
at one end where they were to be fastened 
to the sole leather, and riveted a cross- 
piece through the middle. 

These copper ears were placed in pairs 
about a foot apart. .Into holes in the 
top of these posts we pinned double disks 
of sheet iron by means of a straight bar 
clamped into the disks and extending into 
the holes at either end. A projection was 
left on the lower side of the disks which 
rested against the crosspiece and helped 
to hold the targets erect, though they were 
also held friction tight. Near the ma- 
chinery end, after the targets had turned 
the pulley-wheel, a bent bar of steel was 
so fixed that the fallen target gliding 
along it would be smoothly raised to an 
upright position. 

We now had five targets, standing in a 
row about a foot apart. The idea of 
these separate targets was that if J-C 
failed to hit the one he fired at, he would 
connect with one of those farther back, 
thus plainly demonstrating his lead. The 
entire pattern could hardly pass between 
the disks since the interval was only about 
eight inches, though, of course, it was pos- 
sible to strike two with one load. 

It was my intention that this day J-C 
should in effect shoot with visible shot, so 
I had our men erect a board fence behind 
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our running targets and one in front, just 
high enough so that it would cover the 
belt while clearly showing the metal disks 


above it. The fences were only about 
twenty feet long, but this length seemed 
to be sufficient to catch both barrels should 
we choose to do double-barrel work. The 
fences being freshly whitewashed, I be- 
lieved that by watching closely I could 
perceive the impact of the shot and notc 
instantly where it landed with respect to 
the target. Subsequently this surmise 
proved to be correct. 

“We will try a few shots, my boy, by 
firing on the front target just as it passes 
the gun. We are going into the matter 
of lead now, or holding ahead to allow for 
the speed of the target and the time of the 
shot over the course. The idea is to de- 
monstrate so clearly that an Englishman 
can perceive, that shooting with a still 
gun requires a certain lead, shooting with 
a gun snapped up to the line of flight re- 
quires a trifle less lead, swinging with the 
target cuts this lead a bit, and a rapid 
swing passing the mark, reduces lead very 
materially. We are to make a convincing 
demonstration provided you carry out in- 
structions and your mind is open. We 
ought to close up the chapter of throwing 
the gun ahead of the target, stopping it 
and firing, to-day, because that system is 
inaccurate, irregular, and necessitates too 
much lead. We couldn’t prove this halt 
so well on live birds or clay birds as we 
can here where the impact of the shot will 
be clear evidence. Let me say, now, while 
[ think of it, that many a man has done 
the bulk of his killing with half of his 
pattern, uniformly sending the other haif 
high or low, never suspecting until the 
truth has been accidentally brought home 
to him. 

“A ninety per cent. trap shooter, a good 
shot, of course, was once at work in a 
misting rain. A friend stood back of him 
observing his marksmanship, and it oc- 
curred to this friend that just as the tar- 
eet was broken, he could see a faint, blue 
discoloration of the mist right around the 

















target. Highly interested, he watched 
more closely and became convinced that 
he was really seeing the shot strike their 
mark. More than that, he clearly noted 
that the bulk of the pattern, all of it but 
a few inches of the top, were time after 
time missing the target. Notwithstanding 
the marksman was breaking the bulk of 
his targets, he was, as regularly as he 
fired, throwing his patterns six inches low. 
He was told of his fault, and afterwards 
much improved in his marksmanship—so 
it is said—I never saw shot in flight my- 
self and this is not my story. Whether 
this is a true yarn or not, I am bent on 
seeing that you center your target when 
you do happen to lead right. 

“The experiments we are to undertake 
are, of course, much like your experience 
at the English ‘shooting school,’ except 
that they finished up with you and fitted 
you out with a gun in a day while we will 
keep on for a month if need be. In the 
end, when you have developed a fixed 
style of shooting, we will know whether 
your gun fits you perfectly or not, and if 
it doesn’t fit, we’ll make it. The trouble 
with ‘try guns,’ is that the instructor 
usually endeavors to fit a man who has no 
system of shooting—then when he does 
learn how to shoot his gun no longer fits. 
I am hopeful that the preliminary work 
we are doing will fit you to your gun, for 
it is far better to fit a man to a reasonable 
gunstock than to endeavor to fit an unrea- 
sonable, untrained novice with an unrea- 
sonable gunstock.” 

“The deuce! How can I remember all 
that? You ought to be in the United States 
Senate talking against time. Every time 
you cut loose though a new volume of 
Congressional Records would have to be 
issued. Let me shoot while you get your 
breath.” 

“All right, son, in a minute. Observe, 
please, that the range is to be the same as 
that we used when shooting at the wheel, 
and the time of the shot over the course 
will again be 1/15 of a second. The tar- 
get is moving faster, however, and while 
the shot charge is on its way our targets, 
according to my calculation, should move 
four feet.* I am going to grant you a time 
of but 1/50 of a second to pull trigger, 
for you will have fair warning now that 
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your target is approaching the gun, and 
that will surely make a difference in trig- 
ger time. Shot time plus trigger time will 
assuredly throw you back of the rear tar- 
get when aiming at the front one; mathe- 
matically you should fall behind that last 
target a foot, but seeing that you will be 
pretty liable to hold in advance of the 
leading target, just from habit, I think 
very likely you will strike the rear target. 
One thing, don’t deliberately try to lead 
your bird—this is merely a little experi- 
ment to see how far your charge would 
fall behind when you are aiming directly 
at the mark with a still gun.” 

At the bang of J-C’s gun not a target 
fell. I plainly saw the charge strike the 
white background behind the rearmost 
disk. The entire load had also gone high. 
Jim, driving his mules, yet keeping an eye 
rolling toward the targets, let out a great 
“whah! whah!” echoed by the other dar- 
keys. It is human nature to laugh when 
a man falls down, nigger human nature 
anyhow. 

“Holy smoke! 
house ?” 

“No, you didn’t,” and I pointed out a 
neat round pattern about a foot above the 
line on which the targets ran. ‘Fact is, 
son, I think you pulled about right. You 
were holding your gun a trifle loose, keep- 
ing an eye on the targets as they came 
along—a loosely held gun means high 
shooting, of course. Then, unless our fig- 
ures are wrong, you should have shot just 
about as far behind as you did. I am 
pretty well on to this thing now, so just 
crack away as you like for a few shots 
and let’s see what you can hit. All that 
I ask of you is that you shoot with a still 
gun, pointing it along the line and waiting 
for the targets to intersect.” 

“The dashed gun will shoot too high all 
the time, won’t it?” 

“Mighty apt to; you can point low now 
if you wish.” 

To the next shot the rear bird dropped 
quick as a flash. 

“Who-oo-ah! Got de las’ duck in de 
gang!” yelled the irrepressible Jim. 

“Class .is doing nicely this morning. 
You held about a foot in advance of the 
head bird, enough to eliminate trigger 
time, and six inches low—at that the 
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lower part of your pattern caught the 
bird—see !” 

“The blithering idiot who said some- 
thing about ‘aiming at the stars’ ought to 
‘a’ owned this gun and he’d hit ’em!” 

“Wait a bit. We will see the differ- 
ence between shooting with a still gun 
and with a moving gun pretty soon—dif- 
ference in elevation I mean. Now you 
know what the lead should be—four or five 
feet—let me see you hit the front bird.” 

Sometimes the lad did hit the bird 
aimed at and again he fell back from one 
to three birds. Do the best he could, he 
seemed unable to keep an even lead, vary- 
ing it from a foot to two feet. 

“Generally manage to. get one out of the 
flock anyhow, don’t I, Coach?” 

“Something like shooting into a flock 
of driven partridges, hey?” 

“Like what an old mossback’s imagina- 
tion tells him of driven game, my word 
for it.” 

“Any notion why you don’t hit that 
front bird more often?” 

“Well, there is a slight up and down 
movement in the running of the belt that 
bothers me, and maybe it is pretty hard 
to judge just exactly what is five feet; 
pretty long lead isn’t it, but I believe the 
main trouble is that those little black 
whistlers catch me napping sometimes and 
get too close—I fancy if I jerked my gun 
ahead with them then, I’d do better.” 

“Your fancy is fully equal to a good 
Yankee guess in this instance. It cer- 
tainly would tend to more frequent hitting 
if you hiked your gun in front of the tar- 
get when you found it was pointed be- 
hind. We have seen plenty of this. You 
couldn’t shoot real birds in this fashion 
anyhow, because about the time you ex- 
pected the fowl to fly across the gun, the 
rascal would ‘duck-out’ and go along some 
other road. If that weren’t enough, one 
or two extra feet would have to be allowed 
for time lost in pulling trigger, a foolish 
handicap where great study has been given 
to cutting down lead to the minimum.” 





Our running targets were working 
charmingly. As soon as J-C knocked one 


down it bobbed up again when it reached 
the elevating bar. My youngster was en- 


joying himself thoroughly, having but to 
reload his gun and fire as fast as he could, 
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and he missed enough, too, to make the 
fun interesting. “Be a dandy game with a 
rifle,” he declared; “‘shoot-blazes out of the 
targets and fence, though, wouldn’t it?” 

“No doubt it would be better sport with 
a rifle, but it is too easy this way with a 
shotgun and we must remedy that. In- 
stead of holding your piece with the muz- 
zle pointed directly on the line of the belt, 
hold at the ground beneath—when the tar- 
gets have reached the proper point, raise 
your weapon, intercept them and fire. If 
you can make close enough calculations, 
sweep the barrels straight upward, not at 
an angle back or forward. Lead enough 
to catch the forward bird.” 

I saw the shot crash into the whitewash 
in front of the leading target and low. 

“Hey! That’s a bad one! Missed the 
flock again! I held just as before— 
thought I did anyhow. Didn’t fall behind 
the tail bird, did I?” 


“Never mind where you shot. Try it 


again. Want to see how regular you are 
about it. Hold precisely the same if you 
can.” 


I was much encouraged to note that 
J-C could hold to a uniform delivery, for 
two more shots struck about where the 
first one had. The boy saw where his 
last load had gone himself. 

“Aha! Shooting low and in front. 
Queer thing, that! Gun don’t shoot high 
any more—shoots low—now what? Held 
just the same except the little ships sailed 
up before I was ready and I had to dash 
the gun in front of them and pull quick.” 

“Just so! Precisely! You couldn’t in 
tercept with that direct upward sweep of 
the barrels, for the targets came on too 
fast—exactly the thing that happens in 
the field. You can rarely intercept a bird 
that’s close to you with a gun moving at 
right angles to the flight, and it is just as 
well you can’t. Then you are practically 
eliminating trigger time, because you 
must get the gun off by the time it reaches 
the level of the targets and not after- 
wards. Your instinct or judgment tells 
you that pulling after you get on would 
be too late. You are half-snapping now, 
half-snapping because the work is half a 
snapshot and half a swinging shot. Kill- 
ing style, too! You won’t shoot low ex- 
cept for a few shots—get over that as 























soon as you get the notion out of your 
head that you have to hold low with this 
gun.” 

The next charge dropped the second 
bird behind the leader, the bird being 
centered, as I could see.” 

“Dwelt on your aim that time, J-Clyde. 
Don’t be caught napping! 

“Keep your eyes on me; l’m onto ’em. 
Knock ’em cold, now, you'll see!” 

He did. As fast as the birds flashed 
down, over went the leader. Ten times in 
succession that happened. “Try both bar- 
rels, hang you! I don’t like to see all of 
them hit any more than Jim does. After 
you can do a thing with certainty you are 
wasting my time and some good ammu- 
nition. Hold on, though; I am not ready 
for two-barrel work yet. Don’t put your 
gun to your shoulder—hold it down as 
you would when waiting for a quail to 
rise—be on time and don’t shoot after the 
birds get past the background of boards; 
might land on the nigger or the mules.” 

The first time around the birds ran past 
and J-C didn’t shoot at all. He simply 
grinned and took down his gun. Right 
then the youngster got a lesson in the 
time it takes a man to put up his weapon 
ready to aim—a lesson which would serve 
him in good stead when the mallards were 
coming in.” 

“There!” he grunted somewhat spite- 
fully. “I know I fell behind, but I shot 
when they got even with me anyhow.” 
He had shot behind—struck the third 
bird. “Have my gun up this time before 
the lively little rascals get out of the gin- 
house—get that!” 

Again the boy missed, but this time it 
was simply bad holding, due to hurry and 
the more complex gun-movements re- 
quired. 

“Didn’t get it to my shoulder right,” he 
muttered, “like to poked the butt under 


my armpit. It ain’t so easy, but I'll get 
em!” 
Get ’em he did, presently. After 


knocking down the lead bird half a dozen 
times in succession, he turned to me with 
a laugh. 

“Do you know, Coach,” he said, “I’m 
putting something over on you. You said 
to meet the birds, raise straight up on 
them, but I’m too late for that—got to 
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travel along in a hurry to catch up. And 
another thing, I don’t seem to be leading 
four feet, not over three; but I get there, 
don’t 1?” 

“No question! But you are progress- 
ing too fast, and you are liable to forget 
—some day cut in the field when you get 
rattled. Now this time you stop your gun 
still before you pull; I want to see what 
happens.” 

The succeeding shot dropped the third 
bird of the line. 

“Ah! Come off, Coach! That’s fool- 
ishness. Nobody would ever do that.” 

“Many a poor devil has, however. But 
you keep this in your head. Never stop 
your gun when you pull trigger, but carry 
through right on the line and keep up the 
movement until the little chap has safely 
tumbled into the grass. When you stop 
or check your gun it’s chance work— 
chances all in favor of the bird.” 

A half hour more of steady work, in 
which J-C became more and more expert 
in gauging the speed of his mark, so that 
he could bring up his piece and catch his 
target precisely where he wished, and I 
called a halt on the half-snapping. 

“That will do, powder burner; you're 
on. This half-snapping you have been 
doing is the correct style on quail, chick- 
ens, grouse, woodcock, and snipe—any 
bird that is tricky in flight, not too fast, 
and not too far away. For the very 
speedy birds, crossing at long range, a 
different system is demanded. You might 
readily surmise as much, for you have 
learned that you gained something on lead 
when you had to swing after the mark 
and then past it. That means shooting” 
with a swing, and we will take it up very 
shortly now. At present I wish to im- 
press on your callow mind that the half- 
snap has its uses and is not to be forgot- 
ten, not to be altogether displaced by a 
method of aiming which you will acquire 
later. 

“The half-snap is a killing style of shot- 
gun marksmanship in the uplands. Many 
men make no pretense of aiming in any 
other way—good shots, too. Many others 
in field shooting will combine the half- 
snap and the swing; snapping with the 
first barrel and swinging after the mark 
with the second. The old-time pigeon 
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shots—and no better marksmen have ever 
been developed in America—all used the 
half-snap for the first barrel and the 
swing on with the second. 

“In passing, let me again warn you, 
though you surely have been warned 
a-plenty by our experiments, not to let 
the half-snap degenerate into the full- 
snap or direct intersection. If it had no 
other advantage, the half-snap is superior 
to the direct intersection, because it has a 
‘killing zone’ about three times as long. 
Here is a little diagram to prove it. I 
heard Aunt Jane say young turkey for 
supper; come along.” 

We were at work bright and early the 
next day. J-C had become very fond of 
his gliding disks and | think would have 
been content to crack away at them by the 
hour. Time was passing and I was be- 
coming keen to get at the quail myself; 
besides, Aunt Jane had given us a plain 
hint that a few birds would be welcome. 

“Now, son, the first thing you are to 
attempt is the deliberate swing. You 
know what the lead is for those ,birds— 
four feet. When the targets come in 
sight, get your gun in front of them, but 
don’t shoot. Swing along just four feet 
in front, pull trigger and carry your piece 
right along. Nothing to it, except don’t 
check your gun as you pull trigger.” 

The lad took to this style of work like a 
veteran, and, after a few shots to get the 
hang of it, tripped the lead birds so uni- 
formly as to make the work monotonous. 

“That will do for the singles. Try dou- 
bles, John—I shall have to call you that 
if you keep on being a credit to Old John. 
Pull into the first bird quicker and try 
to get in the second barrel before the birds 
get past the background of boards.” 

The gun crashed out its bang! bang! in 
good time, but to the first barrel the second 
bird in line dropped, while the second 
charge passed in front of the lead bird. 

“Missed both times!” grumbled J-C. 

“Most natural thing in the world, else 
why should I be fooling away good day- 
light in coaching you? You were in too 
great hurry and did not lead far enough 
with the first; your second miss might be 
due to either one of several reasons. See- 
ing you had fallen behind with the first 
shot, the natural thing to do would be to 
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try to make amends by getting a good 
deal farther in front for the second—you 
overdid it. Same thing has happened a 
million and one times to me. A dozen 
shots or so will put you right. Now, let 
me point out, too, that in order to catch 
up with that second barrel before the bird 
gets out of bounds, you have to swing 
after it very fast, which cuts down appar- 
ent lead automatically—something we are 
to prove before we quit to-day. More- 
over, every foot that the bird passes be- 
yond a position at right angles to the gun 
reduces the lead. See that, don’t you? 
Whack away!” 

My prediction proved true. J-C’s train- 
ing stood him in good stead, and after a 
bit of practice he got both the first and 
second birds while they were traveling 
across a space of twenty feet. 

“That’s good time, J-C—good enough 
for the Jones or Browns—a third of a 
second between shots—quarter of a second 
will be your standard by and by, but no 
hurry to reach it. Now try a few shots 
by half-snapping with the first barrel and 
swinging on with the next; you will find 
it quicker and easier. 

“That will do, boy. Coming finely with 
the deliberate swing. This deliberate 
swing is not much good, anyhow, except 
theoretically, for insthe nature of things, 
just by way of securing your lead and 
getting an aim, you are going to swing 
a lot faster than the bird flies. We are 
going to swing very fast now for the ex- 
press purpose of cutting down that four 
feet of lead. Sweep your gun past the 
leading target this time—sweep it as fast 
as you can—and pull right on the front 
bird; don’t lead it. 

“That’s doing nicely! You got the 
third bird, which shows you must have 
gained a couple of feet anyhow. But 
swing faster this time. Good! Got the 
second bird that time. Put on still more 
steam; make your gun just whiz past the 
bird. Hey, missed ’em all! Never mind; 
that’s to be expected at first. Try it again. 
O. K. You swung fast enough to strike 
your target without intentional lead. Now 
you have the principle and if practice can 
make that swing uniform enough you can 
strike your bird without leading him.” 

(To be continued) 
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FirLp TRAINING THE 
SETTER 


FTER the game warden broke up 
A my kennel and the remaining dogs 

were sold, I was unable to give 
Scout, the setter, the personal field train- 
ing that I had intended. Scout was one 
of those dogs that requires a good deal of 
common sense in his handling. Nervous 
as a witch, notional, and high strung, he 
needed sharp curbing in some ways and 
careful humoring in others. He was very 
prone to misunderstand your meaning, and 
very prompt to act on his own interpreta- 
tion of your words. [For example, it took 
him a long while to get “Hie on!” through 
his head. No matter how you intoned it 
(and it is the inflexions that you put into 
your voice, rather than the actual mean- 
ing of the words, that count with a dog), 
he would stop and look at you inquiringly, 
uncertain whether you were pleased at his 
galloping ahead or wishcd him to come 
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“SHOT” AT TEN 


MONTHS 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


back. On the whole I believe most thor- 
oughly in the whistle in preference to the 
spoken word; dogs seem to understand it 
easier—at least, my three did. A short, 
sharp whistle through the teeth, pitched in 
one invariable key, always meant to them 
to stop short and turn and look at me, for 
I was making some change in my move- 
ments, like turning a corner or changing 
course, taking another fork in a road and 
the like. The dogs learned that that whis- 
tle always meant “Stop, Look, Listen!” 
for something of importance to them was 
taking place. In this way I never had 
any trouble in guiding them when out 
afield, in recalling them from the wrong 
road, or changing their course when 
ranging the fields. Another whistle, the 
same one invariably used when offering 
them their plates of food, meant “Come 
to Master, quick; he wants you!” And, 
as the whistle was deeply associated ‘n 
their minds with Grub—Big Eats—they 














always came back pell-mell, if even only 
faintly within earshot of that whistle. A 
third whistle, a little low warble that even 
a human could understand, meant ‘“That’s 
all right; take a sniff or two and come 
on!” and was often used when they were 
puttering about in the woods, snuffing at 
a game trail or investigating this and that, 
and it did me the service of calling them 
off the business in hand to follow the 
greater business of getting on in the hike. 
All three dogs—Airedale, Setter and 
Hound—understood and obeyed these 
three whistles alike, and I used them much 
more than the speaking voice. 

Most sportsmen, particularily city sports- 
men who get out only a few times in the 
hunting season, require of a setter that 
he shall be a good family pet, a good, 
able watch-dog, and capable in the field 
of finding and pointing game, standing 
fast on point, and retrieving with reason- 
able efficiency. All the other fine points 
are well enough, but these three are the 
fundamentals and all that the city man 
really asks for in his dog. To get them 
you must have three qualities in the dog: 
(1) a nose, and hunting ardor for birds, 
(2) broken of bolting and chasing, also 
of gun-shyness, (3) knowledge of what 
to do when the order “Fetch!” is given. 
The first and most important is the 
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hunting spirit. Given that, you can train 
out faults and train in all the other de- 
tails. Some puppies, like Scout the First, 
have it so strongly inbred that at three 
months they would point any and all birds 
and stand rigid on point, for some time, 
of their own natural instincts. Such hunt- 
ing spirit is, however, usually gained at 
the expense of vitality, for the dog is so 
inbred of hunting ancestors of the same 
family that he is constitutionally unsound 
and is likely to be carried off by distem- 
per. The answer to the dilemma is, of 
course, to make sure that both sides of the 
house, sire and dam, are equally good 
hunters yet of different families, to avoid 
inbreeding. Scout the Second was sound 
enough constitutionally, coming of two 
different stocks, but he was highly nerv- 
ous and had no more natural hunting spirit 
than an Airedale. At eight months’ age 
he noticed no birds, pointed nothing, and 
was just a pup, for all the world like a 
fox terrier. I saw that the first thing 
would be to arouse his dormant hunting 
instincts, and, to do so, let him chase and 
run in the fields to his heart’s content, 
being present, of course, to oversee the 
work and see that he did no harm. At 
that, this also seems to be forbidden in 
Jersey, though what harm a puppy chas- 
ing larks and blackbirds in a field can do 











is hard to see. The State seems to be 
the worst possible to raise dogs in, and 
as soon as I can move to another, where 
more liberal laws obtain, I shall do so. 
However, letting him chase, while it 
promptly aroused the hunting instinct and 
soon made him notice and point all birds, 
opened up a question that has been hotly 
disputed before by dog trainers through- 
out the country. I was warned by some 
that it would ruin him as a hunting dog 
to let him chase, and assured by others 
that it was just the thing to do. Haber- 
lein strongly endorsed my course of ac- 
tion, saying that letting the puppy chase 
awaked ambition and the desire to hunt, 
while any tendency to bolt would be taken 
out of him by the training to follow. He 
added that after training had begun no 
more chasing was to be allowed. Follow- 
ing his method, I firmly believe that I 
was on the right track, for the crux of 
the method of training is the enforced 
obedience to your will which the course 
of training inculcates in the dog, so that 
even his natural desire to chase is check- 
mated by your command to “Stop!” or 
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“Charge down!” The dog has learned 
from the force collar that such an order 
it is not wise to disobey, and, no matter 
how eager he may be to chase, the fear 
of the consequences of disobedience is 
still stronger. This seems to me to be 
all there is to it, and I would far rather 
have a dog that is crazy to hunt and 
chase, and that I could hold back by my 
word, than one which has no inclinations 
to hunt worthy of the name, and is, in 
effect, merely a retriever. 

However, the man to whom I sold 
Scout II sent him to a New York trainer, 
who, after a month’s work on him, threw 
up his hands and declared the dog ruined 
by having been allowed to chase birds 
during his puppyhood. This trainer used 
no force collar, and as far as‘*I can see 
devoted his whole attention to yard train- 
ing in retrieving, “Charge down!” etc., 
which is only the beginning of the game. 
His contention that he never took a dog 
over six months old to train shows pretty 
well that the “education” of his dogs 
never got much beyond yard training. 
Anyone can teach a young puppy how to 
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retrieve and to stop at command, and the 
breed of the dog doesn’t matter; a fox 
terrier or collie will learn it just as well 
as setter or pointer. But that isn’t mak- 
ing a hunting dog of him, in the essentials 
of finding and pointing birds, and stand- 
ing fast when the birds flush; his young 
pups are hardly started, and all that I 
have seen come from him bolt and break 
point. You can imagine what Scout II 
would do with such training. Headstrong, 
notional and flighty, he needed a course 
with the force collar, for no dog was 
quicker to obey if he knew that a sure 
penalty was attached to disobedience; not 
yelling at him and a whipping when found 
back at the kennel, but instant checking 
and choking on the spot by the force col- 
lar. The dog would “charge down’”—yes, 
when right by your side and in easy reach 
of punishment. I taught him that much 
myself. But let him get out in the field 
and see a bird, no matter of what kind, 
and you could yell “Charge!” at him 
until blue in the face without getting the 
least attention from him. He would obey 
out of desire to please you and fear of 
possible punishment when near you, but 
neither impulse was strong enough to 
check him when at liberty and out of 
reach, 

Now, let us see how Haberlein’s method 
of force and a reasonable amount of fear 
of his master would work in such a case. 
In the first place every order, from “Sit 
down!” to “Toho!” is enforced by the 
force collar. It is always present, and in 
use for the most trivial order. Why? 
Because the dog must associate every field 
order, all of which are important enough 
to be instantly obeyed, with the force col- 
lar, so that he never thinks of disobeying, 
being reminded by poignant memories of 
what that collar always did to him when 
he disobeyed. Not that Haberlein’s force 
collar is a cruel instrument; I have one, 
and was intending to use it on Scout when 
the row with the game warden came up. 
It is a plain black leather collar with a 
tongueless buckle, so that it forms a slip 
noose, and it is armed on the inside with 
four plates containing thick, blunt stubs, 
which hurt when drawn tight roughly, but 
never lacerate or even abrade the fur. 
It is, however, enough of an instrument 
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of punishment to make the dog respect it, 
and it is worn either with the spikes inside 
or reversed throughout the period of 
training and for some time after, so that 
the dog has a constant reminder around 
his neck that your orders are to be obeyed, 
and, if not obeyed, you have the power 


for instant punishment. Now, in a high- 
strung, headstrong dog like Scout II, his 
impulses are always violent and he acts 
on them at once. Fear of whippings and 
the like have no influence on him, com- 
pared with the overpowering emotion of 
the present—that is, a bird in sight to be 
chased—and the only thing is an instant 
and effectual punishing check. A plain 
collar will not suffice; it does not hurt, 
and he will simply pull his shoulder out 
of plumb straining against it and pulling 
the man at the other end of the cord 
nearly off his feet. 

When the trainer proceeded to show 
off Scout’s shortcomings to my friend, he 
took the dog out afield at the end of a 
cord. The poor dog was starved until 
his ribs stuck through like a hat-rack (he 
left me sleek and well-conditioned), and 
he had already chased and killed three 
chickens through sheer starvation. The 
first field bird that got up was greeted 
with a ravenous bolt to the end of his 
cord. The trainer checked him and made 
him “Charge!” which, of course, he could 
do, as the dog couldn’t get away; but the 
minute Scout was let off his cord (by way 
of demonstration) he bolted after the first 
bird that got up, chased him out of sight, 
then another and another, until completely 
exhausted, and finally arrived back at his 
kennel, where my friend and the trainer 
found him. “I wouldn’t take him another 
month for $50!” declared the trainer; “he 
has been ruined by being allowed to chase 
birds when a puppy.” 

My friend was much discouraged. To 
me the dog seemed simply to yell for the 
force collar—and something to eat. His 
owner decided to take him home and feed 
him up a bit and then send him to another 
trainer. 

Now, to my mind, all that was the matter 
with Scout was a ravenous appetite and a 
complete lack of the proper training, and 
I believe that most dog trainers will bear 
me out. He has never been taught that 








he must mind, no matter where he is, in- 
stantly. He had the hunting instinct 
strong, plus the appetite of a starved dog. 
His killing chickens proves the latter, for 
while with me he had ample opportunity 
to kill them, but, while he pointed them 
and worked up on them, he never at- 
tempted to kill them. Now that he is 
older and knows his powers better, and 
is dead hungry besides, of course he goes 
at them much more fiercely, with intent to 
kill, and it is a good sign, as any trainer 
will tell you. The hunting spirit is there; 
he has the speed and the blood and the 
quick, nervous organization that makes 
the good field setter; all he needs is a 
complete training under the force system. 
The collar should go on him from the 
start. No more romps; no field chasings ; 
no liberty during the course. His very 
first step, on being led into the empty 
room or barn loft that is to be his train- 
ing quarters, will be a fierce fight against 
the annoyance of the choking effect of 
that collar. He is too old to be cowed by 
it, but he will battle against it until con- 
vinced that the only way to avoid punish- 
ment by it is to stand still and await his 
master’s commands. So far so good. 
Then comes “Sit down!” “Come on!” 
“Fetch!” “Let go!” “Hold it!” “Fetch 
here!” “Charge!” and “Up!” all of which 
yard training I taught him by a more hu- 
mane method, as described in a previous 
chapter, but which did not stick, because 
there was then no force collar to incul- 
cate in his mind the idea that he must 
obey or get severely pinched. Particu- 
larly “Charge!” needs the force-collar 
method; we have seen how he was taugh: 
by some other method and how much good 
it did when Scout saw a field bird and 
the impulse to chase came over him. 

He would then be ready for the field, 
providing that he had learned all the pre- 
vious lessons, omitting nothing, no matter 
how trivial, for it is all part of one course, 
the object of which is to get obedience 
from your dog—intelligent obedience, but 
not whimsical and indulgent obedience. 
That kind may work with some docile 
pointer bitch or spaniel, but not with a 
heady, rangy setter dog, full of energy 
and vim. In field lessons the force collar 


is still on him, with about fifteen feet of 
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Now comes 


He 


braided cord trailing astern. 
your whistle training of puppy days. 
has not forgotten that “attention” note, 
and after a straight cast and he begins to 
range, give him the whistle to show that 
you are changing your course. And right 
about now will come your first trial of 
all that has gone before. A small field 
bird gets up and flies away. The dog in- 
stantly starts to bolt after it, and you 
sound your whistle and shout “Toho!” 
followed by “Charge!” If the fear of the 
collar is upon him he will stop like a shot. 
If not, you must connect that collar up 
with the new notion of liberty that is in 
his mind. He must realize that even at 
liberty you can still choke him with the 
collar. Attach a long rope of some fifty 
feet to the collar and turn it‘ with the 
spikes in (it was worn with spikes out 
before, merely to remind him that it was 
still there). Keep up near him until an- 
other field bird gets up. If he again bolts, 
order “Toho!” or “Stop!” and at the same 
time bring him up hard with the force 
collar. A few days’ trial, with vigorous 
spills for chasing field birds, will give him 
the idea that to chase them means punish- 
ment, swift and strong, with the collar. 
He is used to that, so it does not cow 
him or take the spirit out of him; that is 
why all the previous training was done 
with the force collar, to guard against 
that very thing. He learns that chasing 
fields birds is one of the things that mas- 
ter does not want done and will punish 
him for. This is infinitely better than the 
whip, which scares him to death and 
which he is more than apt to misunder- 
stand, wondering what he is being pun- 
ished for. . 

Now hunt up your first bevy of quail, 
still keeping him on the long cord. Pres- 
ently, as you lead him to a place where 
they often “use,” you see him begin mak- 
ing game. Call “Careful!” or “Steady!” 
so that he knows there is something doing. 
If his instincts are right he will presently 
come to a point. Now work up on cord, 
as close behind dog as you can get, step- 
ping on it so that he can’t break point. 
The pressure of the collar may remind 
him and hold him steady, but the chances 
are he will rush in and flush. The instant 
he does this, call “Charge!” and about 
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the same time the collar will throw him 
severely, for few dogs can withstand the 
temptation of a whole buzzing bevy of 
quail, and he has rushed after them full 
tilt. Haberlein advises this first lesson 


without gun, as the dog has enough on 
his mind as it is; also, it enables you to 


mark down easier. Walk them up again 
and repeat the lesson, ordering “Up here!” 
“Sit down!” and praise and pet after each 
rise of the birds. The idea is to let him 
get the notion that all this is part of the 
training course that has gone before, and 
that he is under orders every moment of 
the time. That makes the dog work to 
the gun, a most desirable quality. <A 
whole afternoon, or two of them, devoted 
to flushing and marking birds, putting up 
singles, etc., will give him such a nose 
for quail and such a liking for the sport 
that he will have little interest for field 
birds from that time on. He will still 
point “stink birds,” as the field sparrows 
are called in the South, but that is because 
they have a strong scent and he has not 
yet learned to distinguish it from quail 
scent. All pups have that failing, and 
nose practice alone will eradicate it. Af- 
ter a week or so of pointing stink birds 
and having nothing happen except a little 
measly sparrow fly out of a bush, instead 
of the familiar whirr of the quail and the 
roar of the guns, the dog will be as much 


bored at them as you are, and tries to 
distinguish between them and_ quail. 
Flip, Doc. Adams’ pointer pup, got over 
it in one week’s steady shooting. 

The next lesson will be with the gun. 
Shoot at the next bevy and try to make 
a clean kill, Order “Charge!” while re- 
loading gun, and then walk in carefully, 
with dog still dragging cord, on the look- 
out for singles. If none get up, then 
“Fetch dead bird!” 

He may or may not remember this or- 
der, but by scratching around in the grass, 
with repeated orders and encouragement, 
he will get the idea and seek dead bird. 
If you find it first, do not pick it up, but 
call him over and see what he does. 
Scout II never attempted to mouth a dead 
bird while with me, but you must be on 
the watch for any signs of it, and if he 
tries to gulp or squeeze it, take him in 
hand at once with the force collar, re- 
peating all the yard lessons of “Fetch!” 
“Hold it!” “Let go!” giving him the bird 
again and again, and jerking the force 
collar sharply if he attempts to bite the 
bird. Pocket it finally, and follow up the 
covey. Any refusal to pick up the next 
bird should be met with the force collar, 
repeating again and again the old lessons 
of the yard training school, for this is 
what all that was for. A week spent on 
this quail training is none too much. 
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Few setters are gunshy; it doesn’t ap- 
pear to be part of their inheritance. Both 
of my Scouts were brought up from 
earliest puppyhood on rifle and shotgun, 
and were always around when firing and 
practice were indulged in. Scout II be- 
came gunshy, for a short time, by seeing 
Pepper bolt at the report of a .85-caliber 
Winches- 
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hunger strike—that is, you go on strike 
from feeding him!—until he no longer 
heeds a gun. When fat and well fed, he 
would readily refuse food if it meant fir- 
ing a gun over him, but the first step in 
such a course would be 24 hours’ fast, 
keeping it up for four days if need be, 
until his hunger overcomes the fear of the 

gun. He is to 





ter — some 
roarer! He 
saw Pep dig- 
ging out for 
home and got 
frightened and 
followed suit. 
I at once took 
both dogs out 
to the trap- 
shooting field 
and let them 
be tied up 
while we went 
at every kind 
of practice, 
from supple- 
mentary to 12- 
gauge shotgun 
with the hand 
trap. Pepper 
jumped at 
every shot and 
was a long 
time getting 
over his un- 
easiness, but 
Scout soon sat 
up and took 
interest in the 
proceed- 
ings, and he 
lay down and 
slept while I 
used him for 
an elbow rest 
while firing the big rifle, prone. In the 
field he never bothered about the noise of 
the guns, but Pepper, after having his first 
rabbit killed over him this year, refused to 
hunt any more on those terms and even let 
another hound chase and round up a rab- 
bit while he stayed near his master and 
took no part in the chase—an unusual 
thing for Pepper. 

The right cure for him would be a 
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be chained to 
his kennel dur- 
ing the whole 
treatment, and 
meat is only 
fed him, bit by 
bit, firing the 
gun at each 
bit until the 
dog -will eat, 
no matter how 
much racket is 
going on. At 
the least sign 
of fear, take 
pan away and 
go into the 
house, return- 
ing again after 
a short inter- 
val, during 
which time the 
dog has had 
time to reflect 
on how hun- 
gry he is. Put 
pan just out 
of reach, and 
feed one bit at 
a time, firing 
gun and drop- 
ping bit of 
meat simulta- 
neously. A full 
. dog will not 
eat under 
those terms, as his fear drives out 
thoughts of his hunger, but a hungry one 
will do so—if hungry enough! Continue 
lessons in field with cord and force col- 
lar, taking along food and shooting as you 
go, dog being, of course, dead hungry. It 
seems the best cure for gun-shyness. | 
have tried a number of other methods 
without effecting a permanent cure. 
Other field faults are: Running away; 
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cured by long, light cord and _ force 
collar. Pointing and hunting rabbits; 
cured by tying dog to a bush with choke 
collar, getting beyond rabbit and flushing 
him, so he will run past the dog; latter 
bolts at rabbit and is spilled by cord com- 
ing up taut and choke collar punishing 
him. Breaking shot; most pups do this 
more or less, not a bad sign; cure, short 
piece of string with ring attached to choke 
collar; when dog is on point, slip up and 
snap on longer piece, which is tied to a 
bush. Walk in and flush the birds, and, 
as dog breaks point and rushes in, he gets 
spilled, and at the same moment you shout 
“Charge!” Repeat until cured, always 
calling “Steady!” and “Careful!” while 
on point, the tone of your voice showing 
the dog what you want. Flip was cured 
of this in two days afield. Climbing <all 
over you; a common fault with setters, 
whose affection is so exuberant; cure, just 
step on his hind feet with your toe, at 
the same time ordering him down. All 
these matters are treated in such books as 
Haberlein’s “Amateur Trainer” and Bu- 
rette’s “Modern Breaking,” both inexpen- 
sive books, at much more length than I 
can go into them in the brief limits of this 
chapter. 

By all means train your own dog. It is 
not hard, even for a busy city man. Suit 
your course of training to the particular 
dog. Some are docile and naturally en- 
dowed with the attributes which are 
wanted in the field dog; others are heady 
and wild, and require sterner methods. 
My own limited but varied experience 
with a number of dogs that I have owned 
taught me that no dog is hopeless unless 
he has not got the hunting instincts. If 
he has these—the stronger the better— 
I'll make a field dog out of him! Only, 
go slow and don’t expect too much of a 
pup or a one-year dog. They will be 
foolish and disobedient, and will try your 
soul again and again, but that dog has 
thirteen years to live, and when he is but 
thirteen months or even two years old he 
is still a mere pup, and he can learn a 
lot as time goes by and he acquires years 
of wisdom. Get a dog that has blood, yet 
not too much of one strain; see that his 
forebears were noted hunters, and then 
set out to raise him and train him your- 
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self, never despairing, shaking off dis- 
couragement, letting time do its work, and 
you may not have much of a dog in the 
first two years, because of the really 
limited opportunities that we have up 
North to give him any field training, but 
in time he will “arrive,’ and each year 
that you go South he gets better and more 
a credit to you and your training. 

And remember that he is primarily your 
friend and chum and companion. He is 
your dog, with all his faults and virtues. 
Believe in him thoroughly and absolutely, 
because you know that “blood will tell.” 
Don’t lose your temper, nor sell him, nor 
fill him full of birdshot—he’s your dog! 
You made his character what it is; what 
he knows and does not know about field 
work is your responsibility entirely, and 
when you feél like murdering that dumb 
animal, or beating him black and blue, or 
giving him away to the first passer-by for 
two cents, just have a session with your- 
self and see if it isn’t really you that needs 
giving away, beating black and blue, and 
all the rest of it! 

Airedale, Setter and Hound!—give me 
the Airedale, if I must live in a restricted, 
crowded State where there is little or no 
game, a surplus of game laws and restric- 
tions of all kinds, and I just want a dog 
—one that can occasionally hunt or chase 
rabbits, squirrels, ’coons and ’possums, or 
mark for me an infrequent bevy of quail. 
Give me the Setter if I live where there 
are mountains full of grouse or woodcock 
near by, or there is gamy quail and rab- 
bit country all about my home. And give 
me the Hound if I live in a wild State, 
where there is plenty of bottom land for 
’coon and rabbits and the neighbors are 
not so many that every time he bells on 
a trail some nervous old woman of a com- 
muter will send the policeman to warn me 
that my dog is making so much noise that 
he cannot sleep! For the hound is noisy. 
He loves to hunt, and he is out of place 
in a thickly settled neighborhood, where 
a thousand busybodies are rigidly protect- 
ing the one squirrel that remains in a 
dozen square miles of gentleman farm 
land. For the locality that I live in, my 
next dog will be an Airedale. Oh, you 
Blaze! 

THE Enp 




















DUCKS, DEER AND BEAR IN FLORIDA 


BY FRANK ADAIR 


UCH has previously been written of 
M the hunting in the North woods, in 
Alaska, in the Rockies, and in for- 
eign countries, Stories of moose-stalking 
for days over snow-covered hills and val- 
leys, patient waiting for a shot at bear as 
it comes to its favorite salmon hole, and 
long rides after more dangerous and rarer 
game. Not so much, however, has there 
been said of the deer drives through the 
swamps and thick undergrowth of Florida, 
where the only means of jumping game 
is with a well-trained pack of hounds, and 
where the chances of a shot are certainly 
no more frequent than in the North woods. 
It is for the purpose of showing the 
moose-stalker what keen sport can be had 
hunting with dogs in Florida that the ex- 
perience of a two weeks’ hunt there last 
December is here related. Most of the 
following is copied from a diary kept by 
the writer during those two weeks, the 
exceptions being comments on some phase 
of the hunt that needs to be explained in 
more detail than was done in the diary. 

On the night of Thanksgiving, 1914, our 
party of four, consisting of Dr. Childs, 
Frank Adair, Clarke Frazier and Robert 
Gregg left Atlanta for Homosassa, a little 
village on the west coast of Florida, 
where our guides, boat and dogs were 
waiting. The boat, a thirty-five-foot gas- 
oline-driven vessel, had been previously 
provisioned for a two weeks’ trip. In ad- 
dition to the food on board, we had tents 
for permanent camp, cots and chairs, and 
a well-equipped kitchen permanently ar- 
ranged in the stern of the boat. 

With the party were the four guides— 
Doc MacReynolds, George Smith, Jim 
Brown and Jim Croft—William, the chef, 
and Walter, the man-servant. We had 
some thirty dogs for deer and bear, and 
live decoys for duck. 

We left Homosassa early on the morn- 
ing of November 28th for a point some 


three miles above the village, there to 
make our first drive for bear in a swamp 
between the Homosassa River and Hall 
River. 

The method of hunting bear in Florida 
is very different from the method used in 
the Rockies or in Alaska. Standers are 
placed at the various water-fords and 
other probable crossings in the scrub, 
while a guide with the dogs starts the 
drive from some given point. The 
chances are about equal that the game 
will jump and head for the thick scrub 
where it is impossible to follow as that it 
will head for the water or the more open 
spaces. Thus it was that our first drive 
was unsuccessful; although the driver 
jumped a bear shortly after the dogs were 
loosed, the game headed straight for the 
thick scrub and we came in empty-handed. 

The next attempt, made on the follow- 
ing day, was more fortunate. We all took 
the same stands that we had occupied the 
first day, and the drive started at about 
the same point. The dogs jumped a bear 
within thirty minutes after they were 
loosed, and, led by a famous Rainey 
hound, Jack, the race started straight for 
Frank Adair. No doubt every hunter 
thinks his dogs run the best race and make 
the prettiest music, but if ever a race was 
run that beat this one, the oldest guide in 
our party failed to recall it. The race 
was run over a damp marsh in full hear- 
ing of most of us; sd close did it sound 
that three of us were ready and waiting 
for the chance to shoot, and it is still a 
question as to whose heart beat the loud- 
est, ours or the bear’s. At any rate, the 
race headed straight for the river, across 
which stood Adair with his gun ready. 
The bear was pushed so closely by the 
dogs that it turned up the river at full 
speed and broke through the scrub almost 
on the edge of the river, offering a fair 
shot to the hunter. The first shot was a 
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tice from one location to an- 
other, thus making it possible to 
get the very best sport. The 
game in Florida travels over a 
rather large range, and it was 
necessary for us to move in 
order to get the luck that we 
did. The only drawback to the - 
arrangement was taking care of 
the dogs, for they could not be 
handled very comfortably on the 
boat. So in camping even for 
two days we had to make some 
sort of camp for the dogs, 
where they could range without 
running away and where they 
could get water, etc. As a mat- 
ter of fact, our dogs had about 
the same care as our guns, for 
the success of the trip depended 
on them as much as on any 
other one thing. Some of these 
dogs were from the Paul Rainey 
camp in Mississippi and in- 
cluded his well-known _ bear- 
hound Jack, a fine deer-hound, 
Fred, and many foxhounds and 
Airedales. The Airedales would 
not only follow the lead in any 
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little high, but the next was a clean bull’s- 
eye through the neck, just ahead of the 
shoulder, and the day’s sport was ended. 
Thinking it over now, months afterward, 
[ believe we all lived days waiting for the 
shot, but the diary shows the total elapsed 
time, from the moment of starting the 
drive until the victorious shout of Adair 
announcing the result came down the river 
to us, was forty-six minutes. 

The rest of the day was spent in cele- 
brating our good luck, talking over the 
points of the hunt as only hunters can 
when they have come in with meat and a 
perfect pelt. 

Our next objective point was some sev- 
eral miles down the coast, to reach which 
we had to go down the Homosassa River 
and out into the Gulf of Mexico, thence 
down to the mouth of the Chesehouiska 
River, where we arrived late the follow- 
ing day. 

With the equipment we had, it was a 
very simple matter to move on short no- 





sort of a race, but at times 
would even lead the pack. 
Daylight of December ist found all of 
us on duck stands, with our decoys loudly 
saluting the morn. We used English gray 
call ducks, mixed in with three wooden 


Previous experience in Florida duck hunt- 
ing had taught us that after the first hour 
of daylight shooting it was useless to stay 
on the stands, as the ducks would then 
leave the creeks and main river for the 
better feeding places far out into the Gulf. 
So after the sun was about an hour high 
we pulled back to the boat for breakfast 
and marked up the results of our effort. 
The first day’s duck shooting amounted to 
some sixty-odd ducks, consisting of mal- 
lards, teals and widgeons. It so happened 
that each of us stood in a location where 
there were all mallards or teals or wid- 
geons; hence the collection made a very 
fair showing. 

The next two days were spent driving 
for deer, without any luck. The diary 
shows that the duck hunting was fairly 
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successful, but the major hunt 
developed nothing tangible ex- 
cept some very tired hunters at 
the end of the day, whose ap- 
petites were in no way impaired 
by the lack of fresh venison. 

We then decided to travel 
farther down the Gulf to Sta- 
pleton Creek, which was sup- 
posed to be a very good deer 
country. The low tides made 
our traveling very slow, and it 
was with difficulty that we man- 
aged to crawl into the mouth 
of this creek over many oyster 
bars and rock shoals. In fact, 
we had to tie up outside until 
midnight, waiting for the tide 
to turn and enable us to reach 
the camping grounds. 

The deer drive started the 
next morning shortly after 
seven o’clock, with the standers 
placed about two hundred yards 
apart on an old cedar road. It 
was nearly noon before the dogs 
headed the game towards the 
road, and even then the main 
pack turned back on a fresh 
trail while one lone hound kept 
on towards us. This time it 
was Dr. Childs who got the shot, and a 
mighty quick one it was. He was stand- 
ing on the edge of this road, on both 
sides of which were dense, thick under- 
growth, making it impossible for him to 
see anything except in the road itself. He 
heard the dogs coming and pointed his gun 
down the road on a level with the side on 
which he stood. The deer jumped into 
the middle of the road, about forty yards 
away, and before he could take a second 
leap, which would have meant safety for 
him, Childs shot him through the shoulder 
and our supply of fresh meat was aug- 
mented by venison. Frazier and Gregg 
both came in from their stands to see this 
deer and to congratulate Childs in the 
usual manner on his first deer. While 





standing there talking it over, a second 
deer jumped into the road not twenty 
yards away, but was gone before any of 
us could shoot. 

The following day was spent driving for 
We then 


deer, but none of us got a shot. 
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arranged to return to our old grounds in 
the Chesehouiska River, only farther up 
than the first stand. We celebrated that 
afternoon (while waiting for the tide) 
with a large banquet, the menu of which 
might sound interesting. We had venison, 
bear meat, duck, fish, fish roe, potatoes, 
rice, hot bread, fruit-cake, coffee and 
créme-de-menthe. There may have been 
something else, but the scribe was unable 
to write further, for self-evident reasons. 

The next day was spent in preparing a 
more permanent camp for ourselves and 
for the dogs, as we expected to remain 
here for the rest of our stay. About three 
miles up the Chesehouiska River is a point 
well arranged for a camp, and we cleared 
off space for the tents, fixed up the dogs, 
and then made a fire. 

From this point we hunted for several 
days, driving for deer and bear with some 
success. The early hours of morning were 
devoted to duck and the afternoons to 
fishing and squirrel hunting. 
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To illustrate the details of a deer drive 
in Florida, I will tell of one of our hunts, 
made just before leaving for home. 

With seven men on stands and scattered 
over a territory of some four miles, Doc 
MacReynolds started the drive just back 
of the camp. This was about 7 o’clock 
in the morning. He drove for nearly three 
hours before the dogs headed in the direc- 
tion of the standers, the previous deer 
having headed off in a direction where 
none of us were. Gregg was standing 
near an old water-hole where the game 
frequently came on their way to the marsh. 
Adair was about two hundred yards north 
of Gregg, and George Smith was the same 
distance west of the water-hole. The deer 
headed straight .for Adair, who thought 
the shot was to be his and prepared fer it. 
The deer must have scented him, however, 
for he veered off to the west, in the direc- 
tion of Smith. Smith then cut in to get 
the shot, only to have the deer veer off 
from him and turn back in the direction 
cf Gregg. Gregg moved over a few yards, 
to get into an open space, and stood wait- 
ing for the first sound of the game as it 
broke through the palmetto fans. He 
waited only a few moments when he heard 
the breaking brush and fans that told of 
the nearness of the deer. It leaped into 
the open space some forty yards away, 
and, just as he landed, Gregg shot, drop- 
ping the deer to his knees. Thinking the 
shot had done the work, he lowered his 
gun to see and to reload, only to find the 
deer on his feet and with one leap gone. 
A search quickly showed that the deer had 
run only a short distance, however, and 
had dropped for good. Even though 
Gregg stood in an open space, he could 
not have had a second shot, for the under- 
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growth is everywhere so thick in Florida 
as to make it impossible to get more than 
one quick shot. That is what makes hunt- 
ing in Florida so sporty; you do not have 
time to calmly aim your gun and take a 
leisure shot. It means a shot from the 
shoulder almost without other aim than 
an instinctive pointing of the gun and a 
simultaneous pulling of the trigger, else 
the game is gone and the day’s work un- 
successful. 

In this instance the first dog did not 
arrive until some six minutes after the 
shot, showing the speed with which the 
deer had run. 

On this same day we had a very queer 
instance of how a dog will trail a deer, 
once it has jumped. Smith heard the shot 
and went back to his stand to be ready 
for the next drive. He soon heard the 
dogs running farther to the west of him 
and ran over to get in the race. He found 
all the dogs but one, and it continued the 
new race. Following this dog, he saw the 
deer swimming down a creek, with the 
dog swimming some distance behind the 
deer and opening at every breath. The 
only way he could know the deer was 
ahead of him was by scent, further illus- 
trating the fact that deer are trailed by 
the musk scent and not by footprints. The 
dog kept on this race for several miles, 
crossing three streams in the distance and 
finally lost the deer because of utter ex- 
haustion. 

Two days later we pulled anchor and 
returned to Homosassa, there to once 
more assume the garb of civilization and 
to depart for home. And now we can only 
talk over past experiences and plan for 
ones to come, though next December 
seems far away. 


“GAME FARMING FOR PLEAS- 


URE AND PROFIT”, ONE OF THE BEST AND MOST 
PRACTICAL SERIES EVER WRITTEN ON HOW TO STOCK 
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III. The Skinning and Field Preparation of Small Mammals 
BY ROBERT S. LEMMON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


often happens that there comes to hand 

a particularly fine specimen of one of 
the smaller animals which would be worth 
mounting entire. It may be a fox, bob- 
cat, otter, mink, or perhaps only an espe- 
cially handsome black or fox squirrel. A 
big Canada lynx or a wolf, even, is not 
too bulky for the sportsman-taxidermist 
to tackle with comfort, nor for his den to 
hold with credit to both container and 
contained. The mere mounted head of 
such an animal is apt to be too small to 
give an adequate conception of its bearer’s 
original quality, and to this extent it falls 
short of the complete mounted skin, or a 
rug with head attached. 

In giving the following directions for 
field work on small mammals, I am aim- 
ing to annihilate several birds with one 
chunk of rock. More specifically, the 
skinning and preserving operations de- 
scribed may be followed up at home in 
one of several ways: mounting the animal 
entire; mounting the head and making a 
separate rug or wall hanger of the body 
skin; making a flat skin with only the 
attached head mounted, etc. The prime 
essential is to get the skin off and pre- 
served in such shape that all of it can be 
used if desired. Future details of perma- 
nent preparation are easily worked out 
from this, for it is much easier to discard 
parts of a skin at home than it is to re- 
place portions of it which were abandoned 
five hundred miles away in the middle of 
a spruce forest entirely surrounded by 
lonesomeness. 

For present purposes the smaller ani- 
mals may be divided into two general 
classes: those smaller than a fox, and 
those larger. Let us take up these sepa- 
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rately, considering first the smaller class 
and selecting a squirrel as a representa- 
tive type which will demonstrate practi- 
cally all of the principles involved. The 
tools and preservative required are essen- 
tially the same as those described last 
month in the chapter on big-game heads: 
a scalpel, skinning knife, tape measure, 
arsenical soap, and a roll of absorbent 
cotton. A pair of fine-pointed surgical 
scissors will be convenient but not essen- 
tial, and needles and stout thread will also 
be required, as will some salt and pow- 
dered alum. 

When you are ready to begin work, lay 
the squirrel on his back on a board or 
other flat surface, and make a single open- 
ing cut from the center of the throat to 
the base of the tail. Use the point of 
the knife, edge up, to avoid cutting the 
hair, sticking it in at the throat and run- 
ning it straight down the center of the 
chest and stomach. Do not go deep 
enough to penetrate the covering of the 
intestines, of which there will be little 
danger if you pay attention to the differ- 
ence in texture between the skin proper 
and the inner lining which covers the 
abdomen. 

When the base of the tail is reached, 
lay aside the knife and with the fingers 
loosen the skin on either side of the cut, 
pulling it with one hand while with the 
other you work at its junction with the 
flesh. In the case of an old, tough animal, 
some cutting will be needed to facilitate 
this loosening. Skin down both sides 
from the whole length of the cut until the 
shoulder joints of the fore legs and the 
hip joints of the hind legs are exposed. 
Disjoint the legs at these points and cut 
through their muscles so as to sever them 
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INCISIONS FOR SKINNING OUT SMALL 
ANIMALS 


entirely from the body. Turn each leg 
inside out down to the foot, and remove 
all flesh from the bone. Cut the skin on 
the soles of the feet from the base of the 
middle toe to the heel, so that the foot 
can be cleaned and poison inserted. Then 
pull the legs back into place in the skin. 


After this is done, continue skinning 
around toward the back from both 
sides until all is clear from rump to 


neck. 

The next step is to remove the bone and 
its surrounding tendons from the tail, for 
if these were left inside the skin it would 
be impossible to cure them; the hair would 
slip, and insect pests would find there the 
comfortable feeding and breeding ground 
for which they are always on the watch. 
Whatever may be the size of the animal, 
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be sure never to neglect the complete re- 
moval of the tail bone. 

In the case of foxes, raccoons and other 
animals with rather thick, fleshy tails, the 
skin must be slit along the under side from 
butt to tip, the bone removed and the skin 
opened out flat for curing. With squir- 
rels, minks and others whose tails are 
more or less rat-like, the bone can be 
pulled out without cutting the skin. Let 
me illustrate: 

For the squirrel under consideration, 
provide two straight, squared sticks about 
half an inch thick and six inches long. 
Skin down to the tail until the butt of its 
bone is exposed on all sides. Then slip 
one of the sticks across the rump between 
the skin and the body, and lay the other 
across the base of the tail on the under 
side. Work the two sticks down until 
they are opposite and parallel to each 
other, one on either side of the tail bone, 
which intersects them at their centers. In 
this position their adjacent corners should 
be close against the fold where the skin 
still adheres to the bone. 

It is now a question of squeeze and pull. 
Turn the animal head end to the right, 
and take the two sticks in the left hand 
in such a way that you can grip them 
tightly together upon the tail bone, and at 
the same time pull in a direction straight 
away from the squirrel’s body. Get a 
good, solid grip on the sticks, and a ditto 
one with the right hand on the hind 
quarters, 

Now pull steadily and hard, as if you 
were trying to break a heavy cord. The 
edges of the two sticks, pressing against 
the fold of skin and not being allowed to 
slip over it, will force the entire tail skin 
off the bone, if you pull wisely and well. 
It is the same result, in a way, as aston- 
ished you when as a youngster you tried 
to catch the pet chipmunk by the tail, and 
in consternation saw him depart minus the 
ornamental part of said useful appendage, 
while you tearfully wondered whether it 
could ever be “put back on again” to cover 
that pitifully denuded pinkish bone. 

When the tail is “slipped” in this fash- 
ion it, of course, is not turned inside out. 
At first you will think your efforts vain, 
yet when things do begin to move they 
move swiftly. But you must pull really 
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hard, and be certain not to let the sticks 
slip past that fold of skin. Incidentally, 
the fingers alone can sometimes be used 
efficiently instead of the sticks, but the 
effort is hardly worth while. 

The skin is now entirely separated from 
the body as far as the nape of the neck. 
Turn it forward over the head, peeling it 
from the neck and skull as you would to- 
ward the ears. Cut these free close to the 
bone. When the eyes are reached, take 
pains not to cut their lids. Keep the knife 
against the bone as you cut around the eye 
sockets, and when the iris and pupil (the 
dark part of the eye) are easily visible, 
cut through the membrane which covers 
them and connects the skin proper. Reach- 
ing the jaws, cut the lips loose all along 
the bone, taking care not to slice them 
nor the roots of the whiskers. Cut through 
the nose cartilage where it meets the skull, 
thus severing the last connection between 
skin and body. 

Now come the final steps preliminary to 
poisoning and drying the skin and skull. 
Sever the latter from the neck by disjoint- 
ing the last vertebra and remove the 
brains through the opening thus made. 
Cut away the tongue and as much super- 
fluous flesh as possible from about the 
jaws and their bases and take out the 
eyes entire. 

Turning again to the skin, split the 
lips open on the inside and clean them, 
but do not clip away their inner skin, 
as it will be needed later on when you 
come to mount the animal and fill out 
the lips to their natural size. The cartilage 
at the bases of the ears must also be 
cut away close to the skin. In the case 
of foxes and other animals with larger, 
furred ears, each ear should be skinned 
out completely, as described last month 
in the chapter on big-game heads. Scrape 
and cut away all bits of adhering flesh 
from the inside of the skin, wash off 
the inner surface with clear water and 
sew up any accidental holes there may 
be. Then get the arsenical soap. 

Mix the soap well with water until it 
attains the consistency of rich cream and 
apply it thoroughly over all parts of the 
skin, insides of the feet and the skull. 
Get a stick small enough to enter the 
skin of the tail and with it work some 
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of the poison in there, too. When the 
skin has absorbed it, rub on fine salt 
and alum, mixed in equal parts. It is 
not necessary to put salt and alum on the 
skull, arsenical soap alone sufficing there. 

Now come the filling and final shaping 
of the skin into the form in which it 
is to dry. Pull the leg bones inside the 
skin, coat them again with arsenical soap, 
wrap a little cotton around each to re- 
place the muscles and pull them back into 
place. Get a springy, tough piece of 
wood the length of the tail, whittle it 
smooth and thin enough to go easily in- 
side the skin and take the place of the 
bone, coat it with the arsenical soap and 
shove it in the full length of the tail. 
Fill out the head skin with cotton and 
sew up the opening cut from throat to 
tail, filling with cotton as you go. Do 





SKIN PARTLY REMOVED AND LEGS SKINNED 
OUT AND FLESH REMOVED FROM BONES 
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DETAIL AROUND LIPS, EARS AND EYES 
not stretch the skin; it should be filled 
to natural size only, or perhaps a trifle 
smaller. If sufficient cotton is not at 
hand for this, almost any other soft, dry 
material, such as dry grass, will do. The 
skull may be stored away in the center 
of the body skin, where it cannot get lost. 

The position in which a small skin, 
such as a squirrel’s, should dry is shown 
in one of the illustrations. The tail is 
laid along the under side of the body 
where it will be out of the way. In 
cases where the tail is not long enough 
to make this economy of space necessary, 
it may be left extending backward in a 
natural position between the hind elgs. 
Whether long or short, however, the 
method of laying out the skin proper is 
the same: it is simply placed belly down 
on a flat surface, the legs and head are 
posed as shown, and the whole thing is 
left thus until dry. 

So much, then, for skins up to and in- 
cluding the size of a small fox. The next 
things to consider are those which come 
above this limit. Such specimens require 
some variations from the steps just de- 
scribed, and the first of these is the mat- 
ter of measurements. 

It is hardly necessary to measure ani- 
mals smaller than a fox, because their 
skins as made up are a very good guide 
to the dimensions of the complete, mount- 
ed specimen. (Remember that I am not 
speaking now from the scientific stand- 
point, which demands very accurate meas- 
urements of even a mouse in the flesh.) 
But since, for several reasons, it is im- 
practicable to make up a big skin as we 
did our squirrel, for example, future suc- 
cessful mounting calls for a record of 
the following dimensions, carefully made 
before any skinning is begun: 


FOLDING UP SKIN, WITH TAIL LAID 
INBOARD 


1. Length from nose to butt of tail 
when the animal is lying on its side. 

2. Height at shoulder. To get this 
place the animal on its side and hold a 
straight stick perpendicularly against the 
back at the shoulder. Bend the forefoot 
and leg into position as if the animal were 
standing, and measure in a straight line 
from the sole of the foot to the stick. 

3. Girth of body just behind front legs. 

4, Girth of neck. 

5. Greatest girth of forearm. 

6. Distance from head of humerus bone 
to head of femur. (With the animal on 
its side, feel for the high points of the 
arm and thigh bones at shoulder and hip 
and measure between them.) 

All of the girth measurements should 
be made quite tightly, so as to eliminate 
as nearly as possible any errors due to 
the thickness of the hair. 

In skinning one of these larger animals 
the opening cut is made as before, only 
it must be extended to the end of the 
tail. Then take each leg in turn and 
slit it from the middle of the foot at 
the back to the main opening cut. [ach 
of these incisions should run up the back 
of the leg to the knee or hock, as the 
case may be, and then gradually swing 
to the inside so that it joins the throat- 
to-tail cut exactly between the legs. 

After poisoning with arsenical soap and 
the salt-and-alum mixture, the skin should 
be allowed to dry and then folded into 
conveniently small compass. The leg 
bones are left attached to the skin at 
the feet, and the cleaned skull, with cot- 
ton in the eye-sockets, is replaced in the 
skin to keep the latter in shape. Finally, 
tie the whole thing into a flat, squarish 
bundle and keep it out of the wet. 


(To be continued ) 
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XV 


BOUND IN THE DESERT 


Gale sat stunned, gazing down into 
the purple depths where Rojas had 
plunged to his death. The Yaqui stood 
motionless upon the steep red wall of lava 
from which he had cut the bandit’s hold. 
Mercedes lay quietly where she had fallen. 
rom across the depths there came to 
Gale’s ear the Indian’s strange, wild cry. 
Then silence, hollow, breathless, stony 
silence enveloped the great abyss and its 
upheaved lava walls. The sun was set- 
ting. Every instant the haze reddened 
and thickened. 

Action on the part of the Yaqui loos- 
ened the spell which held Gale as motion- 
less as his surroundings. The Indian was 
edging back toward the ledge. He did not 
move with his former lithe and sure free- 
dom. He crawled, slipped, dragged him- 
self, rested often, and went on again. He 
had been wounded. When at last he 
reached the ledge where Mercedes lay 


F<: away from Forlorn River Dick 


Gale jumped to his feet, strong and thrill- 
ing, spurred to meet the responsibility that 
now rested upon him. 

Swiftly he turned to where Thorne lay. 
The cavalryman was just returning to 
consciousness. Gale ran for a canteen, 
bathed his face, made him drink. The 
look in Thorne’s eyes was hard to bear. 

“Thorne! Thorne! it’s all right, it’s all 
right!” cried Gale, in piercing tones. 
“Mercedes is safe! Yaqui saved her! 
Rojas is done for! Yaqui jumped down 
the wall and drove the bandit off the 
ledge. Cut him loose from the wall, foot 
by foot, hand by hand! We've won the 
fight, Thorne.” 

For Thorne these were marvelous 
strength-giving words. The dark horror 
left his eyes, and they began to dilate, to 
shine. He stood up, dizzily but unaided, 
and he gazed across the crater. Yaqui 
had reached the side of Mercedes, was 
bending over her. She stirred. Yaqui 
lifted her to her feet. She appeared weak, 
unable to stand alone. But she faced 
across the crater and waved her hand. 
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She was unharmed. Thorne lifted both 
arms above his head, and from his lips 
issued a cry. It was neither call nor 
holloa nor welcome nor answer. Like the 
Yaqui’s, it could scarcely be named. But 
it was deep, husky, prolonged, terribly 
human in its intensity. It made Gale 
shudder and made his heart beat like a 
trip hammer. Mercedes again waved a 
white hand. The Yaqui waved, too, and 
Gale saw in the action an urgent signal. 

Hastily taking up canteen and rifles, 
Gale put a supporting arm round Thorne. 

“Come, old man. Can you walk? Sure 
you can walk! Lean on me, and we'll 
soon get out of this. Don’t look across. 
Look where you step. We've not much 
time before dark. Oh, Thorne, I’m afraid 
Jim has cashed in! And the last I saw of 
Laddy he was badly hurt.” : 

Gale was keyed up to a high pitch of 
excitement and alertness. He seemed to 
be able to do many things. But once off 
the ragged notched lava into the trail he 
had not such difficulty with Thorne, and 
could keep his keen gaze shifting every- 
where for sight of enemies. 

“Listen, Thorne! What’s that?” asked 
Gale, halting as they came to a place 
where the trail led down through rough 
breaks in the lava. The silence was 
broken by a strange sound, almost unbe- 
lievable, considering the time and place. 
A voice was droning: “Turn the lady, 
turn! Turn the lady, turn! Alamon left. 
All swing; turn the lady, turn!” 

“Hello, Jim,” called Gale, dragging 
Thorne round the corner of lava. “Where 
are you? Oh, you son of a gun! I 
thought you were dead. Oh, I’m glad to 
see you! Jim, are you hurt?” 

Jim Lash stood in the trail leaning over 
the butt of his rifle, which evidently he 
was utilizing as a crutch. He was pale 
but smiling. His hands were bloody. A 
scarf had been bound tightly round his left 
leg just above the knee. The leg hung 
limp, and the foot dragged. 

“T reckon I ain’t injured much,” replied 
Jim. “But my leg hurts like hell, if you 
want to know.” 

“Laddy! Oh, where’s Laddy?” 

“He’s just across the crack there. I 
was trying to get to him. We had it hot 
an’ heavy down here. Laddy was pretty 
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bad shot up before he tried to head Rojas 
off the trail. Dick, did you see the 
Yaqui go after Rojas?” 

“Did I!” exclaimed Gale, grimly. 

“The finish was all that saved me from 
runnin’ loco plumb over the rim. You see 
I was closer’n you to where Mercedes was 
hid. When Rojas an’ his last Greaser 
started across, Laddy went after them, but 
I couldn’t. Laddy did for Rojas’s man, 
then went down himself. But he got up 
an’ fell, got up, went on, an’ fell again. 
Laddy kept doin’ that till he dropped for 
good. I reckon our chances are against 
findin’ him alive. I tell you, boys, 
Rojas was hell-bent. An’ Mercedes was 
game. I saw her shoot him. But mebbe 
bullets couldn’t stop him then. If I didn’t 
sweat blood when Mercedes was fightin’ 
him on the cliff! Then the finish! Only 
a Yaqui could have done that. . . . Thorne, 
you didn’t miss it?” 

“Yes, I was down and out,” replied the 
cavalryman. 


“It’s a shame. Greatest stunt I ever 


seen! Thorne, you’re standin’ up pretty 
fair. How about you? Dick, is he bad 
hurt ?” 


{ 

“No, he’s not. A hard knock on a 
skull and a scalp wound,” replied Dick. 
“Here, Jim, let me help you over this 
place.” 

Step by step Gale got the two injured 
men down the uneven declivity and then 
across the narrow lava bridge over the 
fissure. Here he bade them rest while he 
went along the trail on that side to search 
for Laddy. Gale found the ranger 
stretched out, face downward, a reddened 
hand clutching a gun. Gale thought he 
was dead. Upon examination, however, it 
was found that Ladd still lived, though he 
had many wounds. Gale lifted him and 
carried him back to the others. 

“He’s alive, but that’s all,” said Dick, 
as he laid the ranger down. “Do what 
you can. Stop the blood. Laddy’s tough 
as cactus, you know. I'll hurry back for 
Mercedes and Yaqui.” 

Gale, like a fleet, sure-footed mountain 
sheep, ran along the trail. When he came 
across the Mexican, Rojas’s last ally, Gale 
had evidence of the terrible execution of 
the .405. He did not pause. On the first 
part of that descent he made faster time 

















than had Rojas. But he exercised care 
along the hard, slippery, ragged slope 
leading to the ledge. Presently he came 
upon Mercedes and the Yaqui. She ran 
right into Dick’s arms, and there her 
strength, if not her courage, broke, and 
she grew lax. 

“Mercedes, you're safe! 
It’s all right now.” 

“Rojas!” she whispered. 

“Gone! To the bottom of the crater! 
A Yaqui’s vengeance, Mercedes.” 

He heard the girl whisper the name of 
the Virgin. Then he gathered her up in 
his arms. 

“Come, Yaqui.” 

The Indian grunted. He had one hand 
pressed close over a bloody place in his 
shoulder. Gale looked keenly at him. 
Yaqui was inscrutable, as of old, yet Gale 
somehow knew that wound meant little to 
him. The.Indian followed him. 

Without pausing, moving slowly in some 
places, very carefully in others, and swift- 
ly on the smooth part of the trail, Gale 
carried Mercedes up to the rim and along 
to the others. Jim Lash worked awk- 
wardly over Ladd. Thorne was trying to 
assist. Ladd, himself, was conscious, but 
he was a pallid, apparently a death- 
stricken man. The greeting between Mer- 
cedes and Thorne was calm—strangely so, 
it seemed to Gale. But he was now calm 
himself. Ladd smiled at him, and evi- 
dently would have spoken had he the 
power. Yaqui then joined the group, and 
his piercing eyes roved from one to the 
other, lingering longest over Ladd. 

“Dick, I’m figger’n’ hard,” said Jim, 
faintly. “In a minute it'll be up to you 
an’ Mercedes. I’ve about shot my bolt. 
Reckon you'll do—best by bring- 
in’ up  blankets—water—salt—firewood. 
Laddy’s got—one chance—in a hundred. 
Fix him up—first. Use hot salt water. 
If my leg’s broke—set it best you can. 
That hole in Yaqui—only’ll bother him a 
day. Thorne’s bad hurt. . . . Now rustle 


Thorne’s safe. 


—Dick, old—boy.” 

Lash’s voice died away in a husky whis- 
per, and he quietly lay back, stretching out 
all but the crippled leg. Gale examined 
it, assured himself the bones had not been 
broken, and then rose ready to go down 
the trail. 
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“Mercedes, hold Thorne’s head up, in 
your lap—so. Now l’ll go.” 

On the moment Yaqui appeared to have 
completed the binding of his wounded 
shoulder, and he started to follow Gale. 
He paid no attention to Gale’s order for 
him to stay back. But he was slow, and 
gradually Gale forged ahead. The linger- 
ing brightness of the sunset lightened the 
trail, and the descent to the arroyo was 
swift and easy. Some of the white horses 
had come in for water. Blanco Sol spied 
Gale and whistled and came pounding to- 
ward him. It was twilight down in the 
arroyo. Yaqui appeared and began col- 
lecting a bundle of mesquite sticks. Gale 
hastily put together the things he needed; 
and, packing them all in a tagpaulin, he 
turned to retrace his steps up the trail. 

Darkness was setting in. The trail was 
narrow, exceedingly steep, and in some 
places fronted on precipices. Gale’s bur- 
den was not very heavy, but its bulk made 
it unwieldy, and it was always overbal- 
ancing him or knocking against the wall 
side of the trail. Gale found it necessary 
to wait for Yaqui to take the lead. The 
Indian’s eyes must have seen as well at 
night as by day. Gale toiled upward, 
shouldering, swinging, dragging the big 
pack; and, though the ascent of the slope 
was not really long, it seemed endless. At 
last they reached a level, and were soon 
on the spot with Mercedes and the injured 
men. 

Gale then set to work. Yaqui’s part was 
to keep the fire blazing and the water hot, 
Mercedes’s to help Gale in what way 
she could. Gale found Ladd had many 
wounds, yet not one of them was directly 
in a vital place. Evidently, the ranger 
had almost bled to death. He remained 
unconscious through Gale’s operations. 
According to Jim Lash, Ladd had one 
chance in a hundred, but Gale considered 
it one in athousand. Having done all that 
was possible for the ranger, Gale slipped 
blankets under and around him, and then 
turned his attention to Lash. 

Jim came out of his stupor. A mush- 
rooming bullet had torn a great hole in 
his leg. Gale, upon examination, could 
not be sure the bones had been missed, 
but there was no bad break. The appli- 
cation of hot salt water made Jim groan. 
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When he had been bandaged and laid 
beside Ladd, Gale went on to the cavalry- 
man. Thorne was very weak and scarcely 
conscious. A furrow had been plowed 
through his scalp down to the bone. 
When it had been dressed, Mercedes col- 
lapsed. Gale laid her with the three in 
a row and covered them with blankets and 
the tarpaulin. 

Then Yaqui submitted to examination. 
A bullet had gone through the Indian’s 
shoulder. To Gale it appeared serious. 
Yaqui said it was a flea bite. But he al- 
lowed Gale to bandage it, and obeyed when 
he was told to lie quiet in his blanket be- 
side the fire. 

Gale stood guard. He seemed still calm, 
and wondered at what he considered a 
strange absence of poignant feeling. If 
he had felt weariness it was now gone. 
He coaxed the fire with as little wood as 
would keep it burning; he sat beside it; 
he walked to and fro close by; sometimes 
he stood over the five sleepers, wondering 
if two of them, at least, would ever 
awaken. 

Time had passed swiftly, but as the 
necessity for immediate action had gone 
by, the hours gradually assumed something 
of their normal length. The night wore 
on. The air grew colder, the stars 
brighter, the sky bluer, and, if such could 
be possible, the silence more intense. The 
fire burned out, and for lack of wood could 
not be rekindled. Gale patrolled his short 
beat, becoming colder and damper as dawn 
approached. The darkness grew so dense 
that he could not see the pale faces of 
the sleepers. He dreaded the gray dawn 
and the light. Slowly the heavy black belt 
close to the lava changed to a pale gloom, 
then to gray, and after that morning came 
quickly. 

The hour had come for Dick Gale to 
face his great problem. It was natural 
that he hung back a little at first; natural 
that when he went forward to look at the 
quiet sleepers he did so with a grim and 
stern force urging him. Yaqui stirred, 
roused, yawned, got up; and, though he 
did not smile at Gale, a light shone swift- 
ly across his dark face. His shoulder 
drooped and appeared stiff, otherwise he 
was himself. Mercedes lay in deep slum- 
ber. Thorne had a high fever, and was 
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beginning to show signs of restlessness. 
Ladd seemed just barely alive. Jim Lash 
slept as if he was not much the worse 
for his wound. 

Gale rose from his examination with a 
sharp breaking of his cold mood. While 
there was life in Thorne and Ladd there 
was hope for them. Then he faced his 
problem, and his decision was instant. 

He awoke Mercedes. How wondering, 
wistful, beautiful was that first opening 
flash of her eyes! Then the dark, 
troubled thought came. Swiftly she 
sat up. 

“Mercedes—come. Are you all right? 
Laddy is alive. Thorne’s not—not so bad. 
But we’ve got a job on our hands! You 
must help me.” 

She bent over Thorne and laid her 
hands on his hot face. Then she rose—a 
woman such as he had imagined she might 
be in an hour of trial. : 

Gale took up Ladd as carefully and gen- 
tly as possible. 

“Mercedes, bring what you can and fol- 
low me,” he said. Then, motioning for 
Yaqui to remain there, he turned down the 
slope with Ladd in his arms. 

Neither pausing nor making a misstep 
nor conscious of great effort, Gale carried 
the wounded man down into the arroyo. 
Mercedes kept at his heels, light, supple, 
lithe as a panther. He left her with Ladd 
and went back. When he had started off 
with Thorne in his arms he felt the tax 
on his strength. Surely and swiftly, how- 
ever, he bore the cavalryman down the 
trail to lay him beside Ladd. Again he 
started back, and when he began to mount 
the steep lava steps he was hot, wet, 
breathing hard. As he reached the scene 
of that night’s camp a voice greeted him. 
Jim Lash was sitting up. 

“Hello, Dick. I woke some late this 
mornin’. Where’s Laddy? Dick, you 
ain’t a-goin’ to say——” 

“Laddy’s alive—that’s about all,” re- 
plied Dick. 

“Where’s Thorne an’ Mercedes? Look 
here, man! I reckon you ain’t packin’ this 
crippled outfit down that awful trail?” 

“Had to, Jim. An hour’s sun—would 
kill—both Laddy and Thorne. Come on 
now.” 

For once Jim Lash’s cool good nature 
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and careless indifference gave precedence 
to amaze and concern. 

“Always knew you was a husky chap. 
But, Dick, you’re no hoss! Get me a 
crutch an’ give me a lift on one side.” 

“Come on,” replied Gale. “I’ve no time 
to monkey.” 

He lifted the ranger, called to Yaqui to 
follow with some of the camp outfit, and 
once more essayed the steep descent. Jim 
Lash was the heaviest man of the three, 
and Gale’s strength was put to enormous 
strain to carry him on that broken trail. 
Nevertheless, Gale went down, down, 
walking swiftly and surely over the bad 
places; and at last he staggered into the 
arroyo with bursting heart and_ red- 
blinded eyes. When he had recovered he 
made a final trip up the slope for the camp 
effects which Yaqui had been unable to 
carry. 

Then he drew Jim and Mercedes and 
Yaqui, also, into an earnest discussion of 
ways and means whereby to fight for the 
life of Thorne. Ladd’s case Gale now 
considered hopeless, though he meant to 
fight for him, too, as long as he breathed. 

In the labor of watching and nursing it 
seemed to Gale that two days and two 
nights slipped by like a few hours. Dur- 
ing that time the Indian recovered from 
his injury, and became capable of per- 
forming all except heavy tasks. Then 
Gale succumbed to weariness. After his 
much-needed rest he relieved Mercedes of 
the care and watch over Thorne which, 
up to that time, she had absolutely refused 
to relinquish. The cavalryman had high 
fever, and Gale feared he had developed 
blood poisoning. He required constant at- 
tention. His condition slowly grew worse, 
and there came a day which Gale thought 
surely was the end. But that day passed, 
and the night, and the next day, and 
Thorne lived on, ghastly, stricken, raving. 
Mercedes hung over him with jealous, 
passionate care and did all that could have 
been humanly done for a man. She grew 
wan, absorbed, silent. But suddenly, and 
to Gale’s amaze and thanksgiving, there 
came an abatement of Thorne’s fever. 
With it some of the heat and redness of 
the inflamed wound disappeared. Next 
morning he was conscious, and Gale 
grasped some of the hope that Mercedes 
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had never abandoned. He forced her to 
rest while he attended to Thorne. That 
day he saw that the crisis was past. Re- 
covery for Thorne was now possible, and 
would perhaps depend entirely upon the 
care he received. 

Jim Lash’s wound healed without any 
aggravating symptoms. It would be only 
a matter of time until he had the use of 
his leg again. All these days, however, 
there was little apparent change in Ladd’s 
condition, unless it was that he seemed to 
fade away as he lingered. At first his 
wounds remained open; they bled a little 
all the time outwardly, perhaps internally 
also; his blood did not seem to clot, and 
so the bullet holes did not close. Then 
Yaqui asked for the care of Ladd. Gale 
yielded it with opposing thoughts—that 
Ladd would waste slowly away till life 
ceased, and that there never was any tell- 
ing what might lie in the power of this 
strange Indian. Yaqui absented himself 
from camp tor a while, and when he re- 
turned he carried the roots and leaves of 
desert plants unknown to Gale. From 
these the Indian brewed an _ ointment. 
Then he stripped the bandages from Ladd 
and applied the mixture to his wounds. 
That done, he let him lie with the wounds 
exposed to the air, at night covering him. 
Next day he again exposed the wounds to 
the warm, dry air. Slowly they closed, 
and Ladd ceased to bleed externally. 

Days passed and grew into what Gale 
imagined must have been weeks. Yaqui 
recovered fully. Jim Lash began to move 
about on a crutch; he shared the Indian’s 
watch over Ladd. Thorne lay a haggard, 
emaciated ghost of his former rugged self, 
but with life in the eyes that turned al- 
ways toward Mercedes. Ladd lingered 
and lingered. The life seemingly would 
not leave his bullet-pierced body. He 
faded, withered, shrunk till he was almost 
a skeleton. He knew those who worked 
and watched over him, but he had no 
power of speech. His eyes and eyelids 
moved; the rest of him seemed stone. All 
those days nothing except water was 
given him. It was marvelous how tena- 
ciously, however feebly, he clung to life. 
Gale imagined it was the Yaqui’s spirit 
that held back death. That tireless, im- 
placable, inscrutable savage was ever at 
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the ranger’s side. His great somber eyes 
burned. At length he went to Gale, and, 
with that strange light flitting across the 
hard bronzed face, he said Ladd would 
live. 


The second day after Ladd had been 
given such thin nourishment as he could 
swallow he recovered the use of his 
tongue. 

“Shore—this’s—hell,” he whispered. 

That was a characteristic speech for the 
ranger, Gale thought; and indeed it made 
all who heard it smile while their eyes 
were wet. 

From that time forward Ladd gained, 
but he gained so immeasurably slowly that 
only the eyes of hope could have seen any 


improvement. Jim Lash threw away his, 


crutch, and Thorne was well, if still some- 
what weak, before Ladd could lift his arm 
or turn his head. A kind of long, immov- 
able gloom passed, like a shadow, from 
his face. His whispers grew stronger. 
And the day arrived when Gale, who was 
perhaps the least optimistic, threw doubt 
to the winds and knew the ranger would 
get well. For Gale that joyous moment 
of realization was one in which he seemed 
to return to a former self long absent. 
He experienced an elevation of soul. He 
was suddenly overwhelmed with grateful- 
ness, humility, awe. A gloomy black ter- 
ror had passed by. He wanted to thank 
the faithful Mercedes, and Thorne for 
getting well, and the cheerful Lash, and 
Ladd himself, and that strange and won- 
derful Yaqui, now such a splendid figure. 
He thought of home and Nell. The terri- 
ble encompassing red slopes lost some- 
’ thing of their fearsomeness, and there was 
a good spirit hovering near. 


“Boys, come round,” said Ladd, in his 
low voice. “An’ you, Mercedes. An’ call 
the Yaqui.” 

Ladd lay in the shade of the brush shel- 
ter that had been erected. His head was 
raised slightly on a pillow. There seemed 
little of him but long lean lines, and if it 
had not been for his keen, thoughtful, 
kindly eyes, his face would have resembled 
a death mask of a man starved. 

“Shore I want to know what day is it 
an’ what month?” asked Ladd. 
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Nobody could answer him. The ques- 
tion seemed a surprise to Gale, and evi- 
dently was so to the others. 

“Look at that cactus,” went on Ladd. 

Near the wall of lava a stunted saguaro 
lifted its head. A few shriveled blossoms 
that had once been white hung along the 
fluted column. 

“I reckon according to that giant cactus 
it’s somewheres along the end of March,” 
said Jim Lash, soberly. 

“Shore it’s April. Look where the sun 
is. An’ can’t you feel it’s gettin’ hot?” 

“Supposin’ it is April?’ queried Lash, 
slowly. 

“Well, what I’m drivin’ at is it’s about 
time you all was hittin’ the trail back to 
Forlorn River, before the waterholes dry 
out.” 

“Laddy, I reckon we'll start as soon as 
you're able to be put on a hoss.” 

“Shore that'll be too late.” 

A silence ensued, in which those who 
heard Ladd gazed fixedly at him and then 
at one another. Lash uneasily shifted the 
position of his lame leg, and Gale saw 
him moisten his lips with his tongue. 

“Charlie Ladd, I ain’t reckonin’ you 
mean we're to ride off an’ leave you 
here?” 

“What else is there to do? The hot 
weather’s close. Pretty soon most of the 
waterholes will be dry. You can’t travel 
then. . . . I’m on my back here, an’ 
God only knows when I could be packed 
out. Not for weeks, mebbe. I’ll never be 
any good again, even if I was to get out 
alive. . . . You see, shore this sort of 
case comes round sometimes in the desert. 
It’s common enough. I’ve heard of sev- 
eral cases where men had to go an’ leave 
a feller behind. It’s reasonable. If you’re 
fightin’ the desert you can’t afford to be 
sentimental. Now, as I said, I’m 
all in. So what’s the sense of you waitin’ 
here, when it means the old desert story? 
By goin’ now mebbe you'll get home. If 
you wait on a chance of takin’ me, you'll 
be too late. Pretty soon this lava’ll be 
one roastin’ hell. Shore now, boys, you'll 
see this the right way? Jim, old pard?” 

“No, Laddy, an’ I can’t figger how you 
could ever ask me.” 

“Shore then leave me here with Yaqui 
an’ a couple of the hosses. We can eat 
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sheep meat. An’ if the water holds 
out——” 

“No!” interrupted Lash, violently. 

Ladd’s eyes sought Gale’s face. 

“Son, you ain’t bull-headed like Jim. 
You'll see the sense of it. There’s Nell 
a-waitin’ back at Forlorn River. Think 
what it means to her! She’s a damn fine 
girl, Dick, an’ what right have you to 
break her heart for an old worn-out cow- 
puncher? Think how she’s watchin’ for 
you with that sweet face all sad an’ trou- 
bled, an’ her eyes turnin’ black. You'll 
go, son, won’t you?” 

Dick shook his head. 

The ranger turned his gaze upon 
Thorne, and now the keen, glistening 
light in his gray eyes had blurred. 

“Thorne, it’s different with you. Jim’s 
a fool, an’ young Gale has been punctured 
by choya thorns. He’s got the desert poi- 
son in his blood. But you now—you’ve 
no call to stick—you can find that trail 
out. It’s easy to follow, made by so many 
shod hosses. Take your wife an’ go. 
Shore you'll go, Thorne?” 

Deliberately and without an instant’s 
hesitation the cavalryman replied “No.” 

Ladd then directed his appeal to Merce- 
des. His face was now convulsed, and 
his voice, though it had sunk to a whisper, 
was clear, and beautiful with some rich 
quality that Gale had never before heard 
in it. 

“Mercedes, you’re a woman. You're 
the woman we fought for. An’ some of 
us are shore goin’ to die for you. Don’t 
make it all for nothin’. Let us feel we 
saved the woman. Shore you can make 
Thorne go. He'll have to go if you say. 
They'll all have to go. Think of the years 
of love an’ happiness in store for you. A 
week or so an’ it'll be too late. Can you 
stand for me seein’ you? . . . Let me 
tell you, Mercedes, when the summer heat 
hits the lava we'll all wither an’ curl up 
like shavin’s near a fire. A wind of hell 
will blow up this slope. Look at them 
mesquites. See the twist in them. That’s 
the torture of heat an’ thirst. Do you 
want me or all us men seein’ you like 
that? . . . Mercedes, don’t make it all 
for nothin’. Say you'll persuade Thorne, 
if not the others.” 

For all the effect his appeal had to move 
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her, Mercedes might have possessed a 
heart as hard and fixed as the surrounding 
lava. 

“Never !” 

White-faced, with great black eyes 
flashing, the Spanish girl spoke the word 
that bound her and her companions in the 
desert. 

The subject was never mentioned again. 
Gale thought that he read a sinister pur- 
pose in Ladd’s mind. To his astonish- 
ment, Lash came to him with the same 
fancy. After that they made certain there 
never was a gun within reach of Ladd’s 
clutching, clawlike hands. 

Gradually a somber spell lifted from the 
ranger’s mind. When he was entirely free 
of it he began to gather strength daily. 
Then it was as if he had never known 
patience—he who had shown so well how 
to wait. He was in a frenzy to get well. 
His appetite could not be satisfied. 

The sun climbed higher, whiter, hotter. 
At midday a wind from gulfward roared 
up the arroyo, and now only the palo 
verdes and the few saguaros were green. 
Every day the water in the lava hole sank 
an inch. 

The Yaqui alone spent the waiting time 
in activity. He made trips up on the lava 
slope, and each time he returned with 
guns or boots or sombreros, or something 
belonging to the bandits that had fallen. 
He never fetched in a saddle or bridle, 
and from that the rangers concluded Ro- 
jas’s horses had long before taken their 
back trail. What speculation, what con- 
sternation those saddled horses would 
cause if they returned to Forlorn 
River ! 

As Ladd improved there was one story 
he had to hear every day. It was the one 
relating to what heehad missed—the sight 
of Rojas pursued and plunged to his 
doom. The thing had a morbid fascina- 
tion for the sick ranger. He reveled in it. 
He tortured Mercedes. His gentleness 
and consideration, heretofore so marked, 
were in abeyance to some sinister, ghastly 
joy. But to humor him Mercedes racked 
her soul with the sensations she had suf- 
fered when Rojas hounded her out on the 
ledge; when she shot him; when she 
sprang to throw herself over the preci- 
pice; when she fought him; when with 
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half-blinded eyes she looked up to see the 
merciless Yaqui reaching for the bandit. 
Ladd fed his cruel longing with Thorne’s 
poignant recollections, with the keen, 
clear, mnever-to-be-forgotten shocks to 
Gale’s eye and ear. Jim Lash, for one 
at least, never tired of telling how he had 
seen and heard the tragedy, and every 
time in the telling it gathered some more 
tragic and gruesome detail. Jim believed 
in satiating the ranger. Then in the twi- 
light, when the camp-fire burned, Ladd 
would try to get the Yaqui to tell his 
side of the story. But this the Indian 
would never do. There was only the ex- 
pression of his fathomless eyes and the 
set passion of his massive face. 

Those waiting days grew into weeks. 
Ladd gained very slowly. Nevertheless, 
at last he could walk about, and soon he 
averred that, strapped to a horse, he could 
last out the trip to Forlorn River. 

There was rejoicing in camp, and plans 
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were eagerly suggested. The Yaqui hap- 
pened to be absent. When he returned 
the rangers told him they were now ready 
to undertake the journey back across lava 
and cactus. Yaqui shook his head. They 
declared again their intention. 

“No!” replied the Indian, and his deep, 
sonorous voice rolled out upon the quiet 
of the arroyo. He spoke briefly then. 
They had waited too long. The smaller 
waterholes back in the trail were dry. 
The hot summer was upon them. There 
could be only death waiting down in the 
burning valley. Here was water and 
grass and wood and shade from the sun’s 
rays, and sheep to be killed on the peaks. 
The water would hold unless the season 
was that dreaded ano seco of the Mexi- 
cans, 

“Wait for rain,” concluded Yaqui, and 
now as never before he spoke as one with 
authority. “If no rain—” Silently he 
lifted a speaking hand. 


(To be continued.) 


HUNGER GRIEF 


A lone wolf calls when the darkness falls, 
On the desolate barrens white. 

He sounds his cry to the friendless sky, 
Through the hours of the winter night. 
The north-wind whines in the stunted pines, 

Where the winter-drifts are piled, 
The night is rife with the woes of life— 
The hunger-grief of the wild. 


The caribou flees when the muskegs freeze, 
And the wild-geese southward go, 

But the she-wolf’s brood must search for food, 
In the desolate wastes of snow. 

Our curses fall when we hear the call, 
Of the north-land’s famished child— 

He knows no rest from his bloodless quest, 
In the grip of the greedy wild. 
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HUNTING AND WOODCRAFT 


IF LOST IN THE MOUNTAINS 
Chas. J. Lisle 


I read with much interest the 
authoritative article on “‘Condensed 
Foods for Camp Use,’’ in the June 
FIELD AND STREAM, written by my 
old college friend Claude Fordyce, 
Believe me, he tells you some of 
the things a camper ought to know 
and heed about foods in general. 

I'd like to see him go on a little 
farther and tell the individual 
camper just what he ought to have 
and always carry for his “very 
own” out in the mountains. He 
knows, I’m sure, and will prob 
ably tell it at some later time. 

But as the shooting season is 
under way, when the hunters take 
to the mountains and forests for 
their annual hunt, I venture to 
forestall him and offer my own 
suggestions as to individual equip- 
ment. Some of the ideas came 
from_ hunting trips in Montana 
and Idaho; some eons two years’ 
hard soldiering in the Philippines; 
and some are the ideas of others 
who know. 

No one but an_ experienced 
camper should ever go alone into 
the mountains without some con- 
densed food in his wallet—and the 
experienced ones never need to be 
tcld, as they do it from force of 
habit. I shall tell you what | have 
for my own outfit, and offer that 
as a suggestion {or others to make 
up their own assortment. 

I have a light leather bag, or 
wallet, that I carry slung across 
the shoulder as one would carry a 
camera or a field glass. You don’t 


want much stuff on your belt; it 
kills a man’s endurance quicker 
than anything else to pack a lot 
of weight around the waist. The 
cowboys and pony messengers of 
the frontier, who packed one or 
two big guns and an armful of 
ammunition on their belts, were 
mostly in the saddle, where the 
spreading of the thighs in the 
saddle took the gun weight off the 
hips—otherwise they wouldn't have 
ridden as they did. 

1 have small, paraffined muslin 
bags for holding the various items 
of food. There is almost a half 
pound of raisins—one of the finest 
of condensed foods, and it requires 
no cooking. Pound for pound, 
there is perhaps no other food, 
ready for use, more valuable. 
Some might substitute dates, or 
figs, as do the Bedouins and Turks 
who perform such astounding feats 
of strength and endurance on this 
meagre fruit diet. There are four 
ounces of sweet chocolate, to be 
eaten as it is, or made into a hot 
drink. The sugar and the choco- 
late provide an easily assimilated 
food that acts so rapidly as to 
seem almost a stimulant—which it 
is not, but a straight food. 

Four ounces of nut meats fur- 
nish a lot of easily digested, nutri- 
tious food; and half a pound of 
the best breakfast bacon—rind re- 
moved to save weight—would carry 
a man through a pretty strenuous 
trip without any other assistance. 
An ounce of coffee, an ounce of 
tea, four ounces of sugar, a few 
ounces of whole rice or wheat— 
and you have less than 40 ounces 


in all—though it would sustain a 


man for a week if necessary. 

An ounce of the hardest paraf 
fine candle, a roll of matches, a 
few bouillon cubes, a needle and 
thread, a piece of stout, annealed 
copper or steel wire—you will 
hardly believe how many unnamed 
uses one will find for this wire— 
a coil of fish line or other stout 
cord, a few large pins, a small file 
or two—one flat, one round—a 
small screwdriver, an awl point or 
two to set in wooden handles, a 
few cascarets, a dozen quinine cap- 
sules, a bit of absorbent cotton, 
medicated, a little mentholatum or 
vaseline, some pix-cresol or other 
effective disinfectant tablets, a 
small roll of cotton bandages, some 
adhesive plaster, a little vial of 
capsicum that is a pungent but 
powerfully efficient remedy for 
bowel troubles—all these will add 
hardly mére than four ounces to 
the outfit. One will never go into 
the woods for a trip without need- 
ing some or all of these items. It’s 
better to keep these “first-aid” 
helps with this emergency ration 
outfit, and to make the same rule 
regarding it that the army makes 
for the soldier and his rifle—they 
must never be parted. 

An aluminum cup, holding a 
pint and weighing less than two 
ounces, is a sufficient cooking ves- 
sel for the derelict in the moun- 
tains who does not want to carry 
7 excess weight. 

Vhile it isn’t exactly food, one 
of the best little suggestions for 
the wilderness hunter is to always 
carry a few pitch pine shavings to 
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use in starting emergency fires. 
When I first went into the moun- 
tains, with an experienced guide, 
I laughed at the idea of carrying 
wood into the forest for a fire. 
Sut when we camped in two feet 
of snow, in weather 30 below zero, 
striking the deserted cabin after 
dark, and found not a scrap of 
other kindling within reach, those 
little pitch pine shavings looked 
mighty good. There is no oily 
rag, nothing else that I know, quite 
so effective as a few fat pine 
splinters for starting a fire in cold 
or wet or snowy weather. They 
can be carried without offense to 
any food products, where oils 
would spoil everything edible. 

You can carry all this “safety 
first’’ stuff in a festher pouch over 
your shoulder and not have it 
weigh three pounds. One might 
add, say, a small pocketknife and 
some spare ammunition, and still 
the weight would be very small. 
Such an outfit would save many 
lives in the Western mountains 
and forests every winter; it would 
save hundreds if not thousands of 
hunters the heart-breaking feeling 
of “lost” without food or hope. 


THE WOODSMAN’S WAY 
By Polk Purdue 

A good trapper never sets his 
traps for a fox near its hole. He 
lays a rail or pole across its trail, 
as shown in diagram. A is trail, 
B is rail or a pole, C, C, C are 
traps. 

The fox will be walking along 


and when he comes to the rail or 
pole, he will jump over it. Then 
he will begin to walk around it. 


Finally he will come to where the 


8 
€ 


a _ 


C 


THE TRAPS IN POSITION 


traps are set and you will have 
Mr. Fox. 

Some hunters track a_ sheep, 
thinking it is a deer track. <A 
sheep’s track can be distinguished 
from a deer’s in one or two ways. 
A sheep track is blunt at the toe, 
and a deer is sharp. 

I tan hides by putting some 
salt, alum and hickory ashes on 
the hide. The next thing I do is 
roll the hide up when it has the 
solution on it, and put it away 
for forty-eight hours. Hickory 
ashes are to take the grease out 
of the hide. You can get them by 
burning hickory logs. When the 
forty-eight hours are over, take 
the hide and scrape the salt, alum 
and ashes off and all of the grease 
and meat will come off with it. 
After you have scraped the hide 
tack it upon the wall and let it 
et dry. It requires a week or so 
or it to dry thoroughly. After 
it is thoroughly dry rub it with 
pumice stone. The hide will be 
white, but if you want it a tan 
color rub it with some tallow. 
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HIS FIRST WILD TURKEY 
Part II 
By a Reader 


The next morning we were 
ready again for the continuation 
of the hunt, feeling confident that 
as the old hen had been killed the 
rest of the flock would not get to- 
gether until the following morning. 
Conway was more eager to go than 
ever, especially when I told him 
that he was to have the first 1 
portunity to kill a turkey, should 
any come that morning to our 
blind. It is sufficient to say we 
left home just before day and 
reached our blinds while it was 
still a little dark. The sky was 
clear and the morning was quite 


cold and still. It seemed that 
every sound could be heard for 
miles in the distance. As light 


began to dawn the caw of a crow 
some hundred yards away re- 


minded us of the old hunter’s 
saying that this was the proper 
time to give our first yelp. 

took up the yelper and gave 
several notes. This was soon re- 
peated. And within a very few 


minutes, to our delight, an answer 
came from a hill to our left. Con- 
way immediately got himself ready 
and in position. At that instant 
a grey squirrel came running down 
the hill within just a few teet of 
the blind and caught the little 
boy’s attention. ” ‘here goes a 
squirrel,” he whispered. “Let him 
go,” was my _ reply. Another 
turkey was now answering, down 
the hill to our right. Moreover, 
just behind us in the top of a 
small pine tree within about fifteen 
yards of our blind was _ heard 
another considerable noise. This 
latter was supposed to be another 
squirrel, and we paid no attention 
to it while our excitement rose 
high wae our attention was fixed 
upon those turkeys yelping from 
two opposite directions. Again 
the noise in the tree behind us 
continued a moment, followed with 
a loud crash. I turned around and 
found, to my surprise, that a large 
turkey was the supposed noisy 
squirrel. And that while he was 
ae about upon a dead limb, 
had broken it, oy had fallen to 
the ground! he old fellow was 
walking stealthily away down the 
hillside as I peeped from the 
blind. Not wishing to interfere 
with little Conway’s shot I 
lowed the old rascal to escape— 
the most accomplished spy 
among the turkeys of Lunenburg 
County. 


It is sufficient to say that Con- 
his 


did not see him; for 
attention was absorbed 


way 


whole in 


a large gobbler that was approach- 


ing trom an opposite direction. 


This new fellow had arrived with- 


in about forty-five yards of us, and 
had simply startled us anew with 
one of his loud, thrilling yelps. 
What a picture! There he stood 
in all his glory—tne prince of 
birds, with his large neck stretched, 
his magnificent bronze teathers 
shining in the rays of the rising 
sun, and his keen, suspicious eyes 
fixed upon our blind. Just a little 
out of range for a 20-bore gun 
and Number 6 shot. We had to 
stand motionless and _ almost 
breathless under this intense gaze. 
Can he be induced to come a little 








al- 











nearer? ot will -that keen gaze 
detect something wrong about the 
blind, or even penetrate the small 
openings between its bushes? This 
was the moment of extreme anxie- 
ty when seconds seemed minutes 
and minutes seemed almost hours. 
Every nerve seemed to be on high 
tension, and every artery seemed 
to pulsate more and more violent- 
ly. Conway cautiously looked at 
me and then at my yelper to sug- 
gest another yelp; but a look from 
me told him that this was too 
hazardous. The slightest error in 
the note would be immediately de- 
tected. We waited, yes, still waited 
until the tension and anxiety be- 
came almost intolerable. Things 
cannot stand this way much longer 
At last I decided to take the risk, 
and with trembling hand I placed 
the yelper to my mouth and cauti- 
ously made two very soft almost 
inaudible notes and the die was 
cast. Another second and a sharp 
crack from Conway’s little gun 
revealed the success of my effort 
A moment later and little Con- 
way was seen about twenty yards 
in front of our blind, wrestling 
with the great gobbler. In _ his 
struggle to get hold of the turkey’s 


legs, could hear his repeated 
cry: “Come father, and cut his 
throat!”’ The gobbler was dis 
abled and evidently making his 


last great struggle for life, but in 
this moment of exhilaration 1 
obeyed the anxious boy’s request, 
and we soon “finished him.” 
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BEAR KILLED BY B. H. 
HARRIS 


THE BIG 


Fiero & Stream Pus. Co.: 


Enclosed find photo of a bear 
shot in the Jo Mary Soe 
region on November 14th, by B. 
Harris, who is a_ guide - hg 
This bear weighed 350 pounds 
The picture shows his height. 


B, T. Rotts. 














A PROTEST TO THE CONNEC- 
TICUT DEER LAW 
Wm. De Loss Love, 


Connecticut 
Society, 


Rev. W: 
President 
Humane 


Dear Sir: 

Is it possible that nothing what- 
ever can be done to arrest the 
inhuman slaughter of our deer? 
They are, or were, a valuable as- 
set to the State, and from an eco 
nomic standpoint, the present deer 
law is idiotic. Four hundred and 
five deer were reported killed dur- 
ing the first three months of the 
new law, and at the moderate es- 
timate of 80 lbs. of venison tu 
each animal, the land owners have 
secured 32,400 lbs. of nutritious, 
healthful animal food. Market- 
men offer $20.00 per hundred for 
the carcasses, making $6,480.00 the 
value of the three months’ slaugh- 
ter, and yet the lawmakers them- 
selves do not pretend to say 
whether the farmers may or may 
not lawfully sell their venison. 

This law may be called a law 
of extermination framed in dis- 
guise. Why did the Connecticut 
Fish and Game Protective Associ- 
ation remain silent? Distant mem- 
bers were not even notified that 
such a bill was pending. 

A good many years ago a rep- 
resentative of the Connecticut Leg- 
islature introduced a bill to abol- 
ish the protection then given the 
American Eagle on the ground 
that the eagies destroyed his poul- 
try. While in all probability the 
putcess did not know an eagle 
rom a fish hawk, his wish was 
granted, and for some years the 
American Eagle was left unpro- 
tected by law when flying over our 
State. 

If your Society would thorough- 
ly investigate the facts and not 
rely on what some aggrieved land 
owners may tell you, the popular 
delusion that the deer of Connec 
ticut have done great damage to 
the farmers’ crops and his trees 
could easily be demolished, 

This deer law is supremely un- 
just, but let that pass, its in- 
human aspect is what concerns us 
most. It permits, yes almost de- 
mands, atrocious cruelty by those 
who exercise its privileges, Our 
wounded, crippled and dying deer 
together with those now rotting in 
the woods of Connecticut, un- 
doubtedly outnumber those which 
have been reported to the Com- 
missioners. How could one ex- 
pect it would be otherwise? 

Mr. A lawfully shoots a deer 
with shot, the deer falls, gets up 
and tries to escape. Mr. wish- 
es to capture the deer and kill it, 
but the moment he steps on the 
land of Mr. B, in pursuit of the 
wounded deer, he is violating the 


law, so the deer gets away to the 
woods, suffers and dies, and in 
due time will help to fertilize the 
soil. 

The deer are as much God's 
creatures as are the sheep or the 
cattle and are entitled to the same 
humane consideration. , 

Is this deer law constitutional? 
I very much doubt it, and I re- 
spectfully make the request that 
the Connecticut Humane Society 
appeal to the Governor and ask 
him to suspend its operation. 
Should the Governor refuse or say 
that he is powerless to grant your 
etition immediate steps should 
oS taken to determine the consti- 
tutionality of the law and to act 
accordingly. 

Whatever may be the outcome 
of our present endeavors, this un 
righteous deer law will be ex- 
punged from the Statutes long be- 
loot its bloody stain can be ef- 
faced from the escutcheon of our 
State. ¥ rf 

ery truly yours, 
¥ PoweERs, 
Westport, Conn. 


BOB-WHITE—HIS BREEDING, 
PROTECTION AND INCREASE 


By E. A. Quarles 


Director, Department of Game 
Breeding and Preserving 


Courtesy American Game Protec- 
tive Association 

We know now how to breed 

quail successfully in small num- 


bers—a few of us do at least, and 
it is the hope of the Association’s 
newly-created Department of Game 


Breeding and Preserving, and 
particularly of its Committee on 
Quail Breeding to spread that 


knowledge from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, by means of the sym- 
posium on the breeding of that 
species which follows and which 
has been composed under the di- 
rection of the Committee. 


Scope of Department’s Work 


In the July Bulletin, under 
the direction of the Department's 


Committee on uffe Grouse 
Breeding, ef which Dr, George 
W. Field, of Massachusetts, is 


chairman, there was printed what 
is believed to be the most com- 
prehensive and authoritative ar- 
ticle on the subject ever published. 
The article on quail follows and 
from time to time similar articles 
under the direction of the Depart- 
ment’ s various committees will ap 
pear in the Bulletin. 

There should be several hundred 
cuail breeders in the United States 
next spring, and it is hoped the 
State conservation commissions 
will take a liberal stand in the 
matter 


of allowing reputable citi- 








zens to trap a few birds. for 
breeders this winter under the su- 
pervision of the local game war- 
aen, 

Every sportsman cherishes the 
fond hope that some day we shall 
be able to produce quail by the 
thousands at comparatively small 
expense, as the ringneck pheasant 
is turned out to-day, and turn 
them out to stock millions of 
acres of untenanted covers. This 
dreamer seldom stops to consider 
that the close cultivation of fields 


that characterizes present-day 
farming has removed a _ large 
amount of quail cover from this 
country. 


Gone are the old rail fences of 
our boyhood days with the trum- 
pet vine, poison ivy and nonde- 
—“— vegetation which accounted 
in large measure for the birds of 


yesterday. Our sportsman also 
fails to consider that, given good 
cover even, bob-white must have 
adequate protection and be shot 


with due consideration to the spar- 
ing of a stock sufficient to furnish 
breeders for another year. That 
is not possible in many sections 
of the country to-day, but with 
the spread of the gospel of the es- 
tablishment in every community of 
a sanctuary for wild life as it is 


very effectively preached and 
done in Pennsylvania, Iowa and a 
few other States to-day, it may be 


possible in time to turn game 
birds loose with good expectation 
that sufficient will survive from 
year to year to furnish some 
sport to the man who cannot af- 


ford a club or private preserve. 
A Word on the Scoffers 


It is now known how 
qvail in small quantities success- 
fully from year to year, and it 
would seem that one man at least 
can breed them in _ considerable 
numbers year in and year out, 
but the methods at present neces- 
Sary involve so much detail and 
require so much construction that 
the cost is nearly prohibitive where 
quail breeding is attempted on a 
large scale. 

There were those who scoffed 
when Donald MacVicar was hav- 
ing his own troubles introducing 
the ringneck pheasant into the 
East on the estate of the late 
Rutherford Stuyvesant at Alla- 
muchy, New Jersey, and doubt- 
less many a wiseacre allowed that 
it might be done in England, but 
it never could be done here. The 
Scotchman looked on failure only 
as an incentive to greater and 
more intelligent effort and, thanks 
largely to him, we turn out thou- 
sands of hand-reared ringnecks 
in this country every year. The 
scoffers have taken peculiar de- 
light in_ prophesying failure for 
the quail experimenter, and now 


to breed 
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that gentleman simply ups and 
does it. Now, of course, the re- 
tort, will be “but you can raise 
only a few every year,” and that 
is practically correct but some fine 
day one of the hard-headed experi- 
menters will learn how to turn 
the trick there, 

We cannot breed grouse at all, 
practically speaking, and the scof- 
ters at those who attempt it are 
legion. Some day, some time, that 
problem may be solved. What 
is the use, however; there al- 
ways will exist the man who is 
willing to shove his hands in his 
pockets and say, “‘you can't do it,”’ 
to the man who says, “but I will,” 
and does it, 

The Department's standing com- 
mittee on quail breeding, national 
in scope, is composed of the fol- 
lowing: 

Malcolm Dunn, Chairman. 
Arthur M,. Barnes. 

Helen Bartlett. 

Amos E. George. 


. G, Halpin. 
E. G. Liebold. 
D. H, Selden. 


Mr. Malcolm Dunn, the twen- 
ty-one-year-old chairman of this 
important committee, is the son 
of the superintendent of the New 
Jersey Siate Game Farm, Mr. 
Duncan Dunn. Without making 
invidious comparisons, it can b 
said that he stands in the front 
rank of the country’s quail breed- 
ers. When a man can bring to 
maturity 300 to 500 healthy quail 
a year for three successive years 
he has fairly won the title ap- 
plied to young Dunn, and he has 
done this in addition to very con- 
siderable other duties. Mr, Dunn's 
success is further testimony to 
the successful administration of 
game affairs that Chairman 
Ernest Napier and his associates 
on the Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners are giving the 
State. 

For the benefit of this sympo- 
sium each member of the quail 
committee was invited to outline 
kis or her method. The responses 
are given below in the order re- 
ceived, and it is believed that 
these, with the complete  illus- 
tration of Mr. Dunn’s_ method, 
which accompanies this article, 
compose the most complete, detailed 
and authoritative exposition of 
quail breeding that has ever been 
given. They furnish striking evi- 
dence, as did the article on grouse 
breeding in the July number of 
the Bulletin, of the valuable lit- 
erature on game breeding that the 
Association’s new department may 
be expected to create. Here fol- 
lows Mr, Dunn’s story as he told 
it to me: 


PART I 
Malcolm Dunn on Game Breeding 


“T have been breeding quail 
three years, all my work in this 
line having been done on the New 
Jersey State Game Farm at Forked 
River. The species I have had 
to do with in that time are the 
bob-white and California quail. 

“During my first year I em- 
ployed twenty pairs of breeders 
and succeeded in bringing 300 
birds to maturity. The following 
year I had thirty pairs of breed- 
ers and was fortunate enough to 
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get 500 birds to maturity. My 
birds that year laid 600 eggs. 
This year, my third as a quail 
breeder, I have employed twenty 
pairs of bob-white and twelve airs 
of California birds) We have 
to-day, practically matured, 150 
bob-white and 200 California 
birds. The bob-white breeding 
stock furnished us this year which 
was very wild and too fat be- 
sides, and egg production suffered 
accordingly. 

“Of the birds we raise each 
year all but enough to devniah 
breeders for the succeeding sea- 


The Winter Ration 


“We feed once os twice a day 
according to the severity of the 
weather and the condition of the 
birds, taking particular care not 
to have them too fat during the 
breeding season and thereby cut 
down egg production. — Spratt’s 
chick grain is the principal food 
employed and two or three times 
a week we give a wet mash con 
sisting of Spratt’s number 12 
pheasant meal with a little chick 
grain and crissel mixed in. The 
three ingredients are scalded 
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THE WINTER PEN 


son are plauted in covers through- 
out the State by the game war- 
dens during the spring. 


Winter Pen Construction 


“We keep our adult birds dur- 
ing the winter in wire covered 
pens (see illustration above), 
150 feet square and 7 feet high. 
The sides are boarded up a 
distance of 3 feet from the 
ground. The boards are nailed 
vertically top and bottom to a 
piece of 2x3 and are 4 feet long, 
one foot extending beneath the 
surface of the ground as a p:o- 
tection against the burrowing of 
vermin. White cedar posts, placed 
7 feet apart, are used. One-inch 
mesh poultry wire completes the 
sides of the pens and they are 
covered with 144-inch mesh. The 
white cedar posts supporting the 
wire covering are 10 feet long 
(3 feet underground) and placed 
14 feet apart. The wire itself 
is held up by cedar poles 4 to 5 
inches thick and 16 feet long. The 
ends overlap and are lashed with 
wire as an aid in sustaining the 
weight of snow they may be called 
upon to bear. 

“Board shelters are placed in 
twe corners of the pen and brush 
and evergreen cover is afforded 
at frequent intervals, particularly 
about the post supporting the pen 
covering. 


separately and then mixed, the 
pheasant meal constituting the 
bulk of the mash, the other two 
ingredients making about 10 per 
cent each of the whole. Occasion- 
ally, ant eggs are added to the 
mash. These are scalded separately. 

“A plentiful supply of fine, 
chick-size oyster shell and mica 
crystal grit is kept constantly be- 
fore the birds, care heing taken 
to see that both shell and grit are 
of the finest sizes obtainable. 


Menace of Dead Birds 


“Here I should digress a mo 
ment to warn the prospective 
breeder to remove dead birds from 
the pen promptly and burn them. 
Maggots from the carcass of one 
dead quail can work a havoc that 
the beginner in quail breeding can 
scarcely realize. 

“Ii is well to change the ground 
as frequently as possible in quail 
breeding. We allow 30 square 
feet to each bird in penning the 
adults in winter ey find this 
ample. In the spring when the 
birds are mated and placed in the 
breeding pens, which I shall dis- 
cuss in a moment, the winter pen 
is sown with oats ‘and mixed grass 
and later ploughed and allowed to 
rest till the following winter. 
Spreading the soil with lime 
would be an extra precaution, but 
probably a wise one. 

(To be continued) 
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POINTED VS. ROUND-HEAD 
BULLETS 


» By Virgil G. Duncan 


Until recent yuse almost all 
the endeavors of firearms manu- 
facturers to improve their arms 
have been along the line of in- 
creasing the efficiency of their am- 
munition, They have ae 7 
used the same projectile, 

cased, round-heaued, with a “high 
sectional density. One result of 
the late wars in the Far East 
is that a projectile shall have a 
very low trajectory and great 
penetrative power. 

The purpose of this paper is 
to give the result of certain fir- 
ings conducted by the author with 
ointed and round-headed bullets. 
fn general the pointed bullets 
were found to be from 20 to 30 
per cent less in weight, the sec- 
tional density consequently was 
smaller, resulting in an increase 
in range, lower trajectory, greater 
hitting capacity and piercing 
power. 

A few cartridges were loaded 
with military rifle powder No. 15. 
It was, found that the driving part 
of the bullet did not fit tight 
enough, but in spite of this defect 
the advantage gained by the point- 
ed bullet was added to. ‘he 
gas pressure was but — : in- 
creased above the norma — 
and greater accuracy was ob- 
tained. Using pointed bullets in 
the Springfield and military No. 
15 powder the muzzle energy was 
increased considerably, but the 
recoil was prohibitive. 

The superiority of the pointed 
bullets over those with a round 
head cannot be questioned. The 
weight of the bullet is less, thus 
permitting a greater number of 
rounds to be carried per man, 
The powder charge is increased 
from 30 to 40 per cent, giving a 
greater initial velocity, hitting and 
piercing power. The danger zone 


the time of flight is lessened. This 
will prove of great advantage 
under unfavorable atmospheric 
conditions. Even at 200 yards 
the bullet, in spite of its lessened 
weight, has sufficient stopping 
power to be effective, At short 
range, in consequence of its 
greater energy, it proves its su- 
eriority over the round- headed 
wong in the thickness of steel 
eo. wood and sand pierced. 
he crumbling effect it has on 
stone and brick walls is much 
greater than that of round-headed 
bullets. When firing from worn- 
out barrels, keyholes were less 
frequent and dispersion was not 
nearly so marked as when using 
the round-headed bullets. 

The appended table gives the 
result of the experiments con- 
ducted with pointed and round- 
headed bullets: 
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ql SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES | 
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80 U.S. 30-40 
Springfield U. S. 
Cartridge. 19038. Krag. 
Accuracy 500 ae ee 
Mean horizontal. 5.8 
Mean vertical ° re 6.1 
Penetration at 100 
ards— 
Te senesccsun 39.5 34.2 
In sand ....... --12.25 11.46 
In masonry coe Oe 2.5 
Penetration at 600 
ards— 
(Saar 26.2 165.0 
‘aaa 9.5 8.4 
In masonry ..... 2.0 1.75 
Boiler plate— 
100 yards ....... 40 15 
500 yards ...... 01 0 
It was the mathematical Ger- 


mans that discovered the ballistic 
fact that they could whittle down 
their 216-grain army bullet to a 
154-grain sharp-pointed bullet and 
still retain most of its original 
roperties. A sharp-pointed bul- 
et has increased velocity over a 
similar round-headed one, and this 
means, in turn, that its flight is 
flatter, hence an error of several 
yards may be made in estimating 
distances and still bag the game. 
This means that if the rifle is 
sighted to score a bull at 500 
yards and the object. aimed at is 


wrongly estimated, being 200 
yards, the bull will still be in 
the danger zone. bullets 


Light 

fall off considerably, od to air 
resistance, and consequently can- 
not hold up for long ranges. 

ust a tew wor as to the 

ect of sharp-pointed bullets on 
big game. The effect of round- 
headed bullets on game is too 
well known to be further dis- 
cussed. Let us take the Spring- 
field, for instance. The weight 
of the bullet is far back of the 
point and, propelled at the rate 
of 2,700 feet per second, it is 
easily upset, and when so upset 
it spins, whirls, gyrates and plays 
tke role of the devil in general. 
hen the bullet tears through 
tissues it sometimes acts as a rip- 
saw, Cutting and slashing the flesh 
throughout its erratic course. 
These bullets will not ney 
break up when passing throug 
flesh, and will not mushroom. 
The ‘long, heavy, metal-cased Krag 


bullets cut clean holes and rare- 


effect so char- 


ly give the ri ~ 
rp-pointed bul- 


acteristic of 


lets. Shooting ‘te game with 
pointed bullets is sure and s 
death, while with the round- 
headed ones the game may be 
lost. 

SIZES OF SHOT FOR THE 

20-BORE 

Frevp & Stream Pus. Co.: 


I have been converted to the 
20-gauge gun and would like to 
have your expert opinion on two 
points: 


? De ’ 


kind 
ame should a size smaller shot 
e used in a 20 than is usually 
used in a 12? For example, I have 


First—For a given of 


been using No. 7 shot in my 12 
for rabbits. Would No. 8 be bet- 
ter to use in the 20-gauge? 
cond—Is_ there any reason for 
not Poorvenen, 4 —_——. (balls) in 
a shotgun? joes it do the gun 


any harm 
Dr. Henry B. Davis. 
Ans.—One size smaller for the 


20. We advise 7% for rabbits, 
s Sor uail and 6 for duck. Round 
ball, shot much in_ shotgun, will 


open = the choke.—Ep. 
MORE POWER IN THE SHOT- 
GUN 


By Edward C. Crossman 


Of late there has grown up a 
new cult among the _ wild-fowl 
shooters of England. Departing 
from the old game of the puntgun, 
mounted on swivels on a boat, 
or the huge single barrel 4 bores 
or the ponderous double 8 and 10 
bores, the wild fowl] seeker is 
ginning to work out hig salva- 
tion with the 12, specially bored 
and chambered to lambaste the 
spots off ducks so far out that 
that you can’t tell whether they 
are ducks or bilious spots in front 
of the eyes. There’s no tent, 
nor anything in climate or British 
gun-making that makes impossible 
the use of these ideas by the 
Yankee gunner. 

These big 12’s are called—with 


the usual British love for hog 
Latin—Magnums. Magnum, in 
case you don’t know, means great. 

These guns are chambered for 


38-inch cases, as opposed to the 
usual American chambering of 24 

inches, and the usual Englis 
game-gun_ chambering of 2% 
inches. This is the first departure 
from even the English pigeon gun, 
corresponding to our own duck 
or trap gun. Then the guns are 
bored for the use of big shot, 
4’s and larger. They are made 
heavy—from the English stand- 
point—that means 7% to 8 lbs. 
or the ‘average weight of the 
American gun used for trap, ducks, 
etc. Such guns are a onl 
when compared to faglish 
ame-gun, weighing ole 6% to 7 


"Then these guns are loaded with 
various unholy combinations that 
we rarely shoot over here, and 
that we never find in stock. They 
are mot dangerous, because the 
Englishman is even more conserva- 
tive about his shooting irons than 
we are, 

I handled one of these guns re 
cently, a 32-inch barrel double 
hammerless weighing just 8 lbs. 
and feeling as if it weighed about 
7%. For it there were various 
loads designed to get all out of it 
that was in it. 
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It was built for 1% oz. of BB 
shot, in front of 3% drams of 
bulk smokeless, but its owner has 


shot the same powder load, and 
1% oz, of smaller shot without 
anything but satisfactory results. 


The barrels were heavier over the 
choke to stand the strain of the big 
shot loads, but otherwise it looked 
like any other 8 Ib. gun. 

I noted one letter from an en 
thusiast owning such a gun, cla.m- 
ing to have put into a square a 
foot across 14 pellets of No. 5 
shot, at 80 yards, several of which 
went through the wood. 

Now if you'll look through any 
American cartridge catalogue, 
you'll find that the heaviest 10- 
bore load listed uses but 1% oz. 
of shot, manifestly a _ ridiculousl 
small load for the 10 bore, cal. 
of course, less efficient than the 
special 12 magnum loads. 

Using large shot, the only sizes 
safe to use in such ‘large quantities, 
the velccities obtained at the muz- 
zle are quite high, but excess 
speed is not necessary with large 
shot, for the reason that they ho Ma 
their velocity much better than do 
small shot, and thus hit amply hard 
enough to get into the life of the 
bird. The problem is not to get 
velocity, as the designers of our 
10-bore ammunition seem to fancy, 
but to get enough large pellets 
into the pattern to insure hitting 
at the long ranges. So our Mag- 
num 12 bores will outshoot our 
ordinary 10-bore loads, 

Therefore, if, as our English 
friends have shown us, we can use 
safely 1% oz. of large shot, in 
front of 344 drams of powder in 
our 12 bere, we have little occa- 
sion to go the 10 unless our 
shooting is extraordinarily hard 
and then we must be prepared to 
develop special loads, with heavier 
gun and increase of recoil, to give 
any appreciable advantage over the 
Magnum 12 bore. That is, to beat 
the special 12-bore load, we must 
work up a 10-bore load that is 
also special—the Magnum 12 bore 
has already lapped over into the 
province of the 10 with the usual 
too 

The beauty of our Magnum 12 
bore is that we get 10-bore power 
with a gun of reasonable weight, 
with a gun of 12 bore and, there- 
fore, shooting any of the many 
loads in stock, and with a gun 
that can be used at the trap in 
the season when ducks are not 
available. ‘en bores cannot be 
used in any trap shoot, save for 
practice alone. 

True, we have 3-inch chambers, 
but this need worry no one. In 
the first place the 3-inch chamber 
was the standard for years among 
American makers of double guns 
ior pigeon shooting. Such old- 
timers as Harvey McMurchy shot 
3-inch casings exclusively in their 
great pigeon matches, and they 
continued the long case into the 
days of the blue rock—the clay 
pigeon—with just as good results. 

The coming of the pump-gun 
drove out the 3-inch case. In the 
double gun, a case 4 inches long 
was as easy to handle as one 2% 
inches, but not so in the repeating 
shotgun. Longer cases meant long- 
er receivers, longer bolts, longer 
carriers and longer magazines. As 
long as the usual fcolb with fair 
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wadding could be put into 2 
inch cases, the pumpgun people 

could not see the still fonger case, 
with the added troubles in the 
gun’s mechanism. Quietly the 
word went out to their profes- 
sional shooters and those receiv- 
ing a little bonus even for shoot- 
ing their shells to cut out the 
long case and boost the 2% inch. 
The dealer could not carry two 
lengths of case in addition to all 
the other combinations he had in 
stock, and so it came about that 
the 3-inch case, not fitting the 
pumpgun, had to go. At that it 
is a far better case for big loads 
than any 2% _ inch, You can 
wad to a sufficiency a 3-inch case, 
you never can the 2% inch if 
you've got in lots of powder and 
lead, 

So the man seeking the traps 
with his Magnum 12-bore has but 
to specify 3-inch casings in or- 
aering his favorite trap load, and 
the extra room will be filled up 
with wadding to the comfort of his 
shoulder and the benefit of the 
gun's shooting. 

Or he can fire the regular gar- 
den variety of 2%4-inch case in the 


3-inch chamber without any bad 
results whatever, save in opening 
up very slightly his pattern. Care- 


ful count wou be necessary to 
show the difference, if any actual 
ly existed. 

It is well to remember that the 
leads listed by a factory do not 
at all represent the full efficiency 
ot that particular gauge. We have 
no proof laws, and we have with 
us a lot of shoddy trash of un- 
known strength. 

To play safe, the factories load 
for the cheapest and poorest of 
these guns, which is hard on the 
good ones. That 10-bore load, 
for example, safe in anything with 
a 10-bore hole through it, com- 
pares pretty poorly with the Eng 
lish 10-bore load of 1% to 2 oz. 


of shot, driven at high velocity by 
large loads of powder, he man 
owning a_ well-made, first-class 


double gun, costing $50 or over, 
can well look beyond the factory 
catalogues if he desires to get more 
out of his gun than he is getting. 
He may get as much better results 
as his good gun varies from the 


cheap, single-barrel, pot-metal, 
malleable iron trash that also 
shoots the cartridge for which his 
gun is made, and that sells for 
about $6.00 per each, 

No doubt American factories 
feel that in their load of 28 


grains of powder and 1% oz. of 
shot they have gone the limit in 
speed. Sut compare this with 
the special duck gun poode by one 
of the best-known English 8 
makers—a 12 bore = ting 

Ibs. and bored to fire 32 on Ry 4 
powder and 1% oz. of large shot, 
English makers seek no damage 
suits and would not sell this gun 
did they regard it as being any 
possible source of trouble. It is 
well to note that the heaviest trap 
load for the 12-bore gun as put up 
by our factories is 26 grains pow- 
der, 114 oz. of shot. It is, of 
ccurse, small shot, nor would shot 
of small size be safe with the 
loads mentioned for the British 
gun, because smaller shot give 
higher pressures. 

(To be continued.) 









A NEW INDOOR RIFLE 
TARGE 


There has recently been invent- 
ed and placed on the market a new 
form of indoor rifie target, This 
permits of the location on the 
target of each shot being seen by 
the shooter as well as the spec- 
tators, without their moving from 
the firing line. ‘This target was 
invented by a man greatly inter- 
ested in target shooting, and who 
had organized a rifle club in his 
home town. The inconvenience of 
having to walk to the target to 
locate his shot set him to think- 
ing. and the result of his experi- 
ments was this spot-light target. 

By an arrangement of lights the 
bull’s-eye is made transparent and 
when the bullet strikes thé target 
by an ingenious arrangement the 
bullet hole is “‘spotted’’ so that it 
may be seen from the other end 
of the gallery. 

There is a backstop attached to 
the target frame, which is set on 
rollers, so that there is no danger 
of the bullet penetrating the wall 
in back of your target. An old 
loft or room in a factory or even 
a long shed may be turned into a 
shooting gallery by the use of one 
oi these targets, and that without 
the slightest danger to spectaor o1 
passerby. 

In these times of wars and 
rumors of wars we believe that 
every able-bodied man should know 
something of rifle’ shooting. It 
he can make a good score with a 
small caliber rifle, and is used to 
the handling of a gun, he will 
certainly be of much more value 
to his country in time of war than 
a man who is ignorant of the 
handling of arms. 


RIFLE SIGHTS AND HOLDING 
Part I 
By Warren H. Miller 


Rifle shooting for the woodsman 
is such a very different thing from 
rifle shooting for the military man 
that almost from the start it re- 
quires a totally different training. 
Summed up, the woodsman’s train- 
ing must enable him to hit swiftly 
moving game at comparatively 
short ranges. This game, deer, 
moose, elk or bear, will be going 
at top speed, except for possibly 
the first shot, and his progression 
will not be a straight line like 
a bird’s flight but a series of 
bounds, and furthermore the view 
of him will not be against a sky- 
line but against a checkered gray 
background constantly interrupted 
by tree trunks, bushes, rocks and 


ravines. It takes the highest or 
der of marksmanship to hit such 
a mark at Captain 


100 yards. 

Carver, of glass bail fame, couldn’t 
do it with any certainty, for it is 
infinitely harder than hitting balls 
and pennies in the air. Sighting 
and holding for woods shooting 
requires adaptation to the purpose 
intended and is entirely different 
kind of shooting than hitting 
bull’s-eye after a slow, careful es 
at a long range target, which is 
the essence of military rifle train- 


in 

The sights of your hunting rifle 
are of the first importance, for 
more misses are due to inadequate 
sights than anything else. A good 














sure holder, proud of his record 
on targets, and confident of get- 
ting into an eight-inch bull ever 
time at two hundred yards, will 
miss a real bull as big as a loco- 
motive clean at eighty, simply be- 
cause when he raises his rifle to 
fire he either cannot see the sights 
plainly and accurately against the 
dim figure of the game, or is un- 
able to get enough time to refine 
his aim so as not to miss. Con- 
versely the crack game shot will 
make a disgraceful score in a mili- 
tary match, thereby losing the last 
shred of his reputation. These 
things have happened time and 
again within the experience of all 
a us, and it is generally traceable 
to sights and holding, nothing else. 
Both men will tell you that they 
“shot rotten,” but as a matter of 
fact they shot as well as they knew 
how, and missed—because the 
game was a new one to them. 
The sights of a rifle are like 
the lens and crosshairs of a sur- 
veyor’s transit, the most important 


things on the rifle, for they are 
what you aim with. Lots of poor 
sights are sold on game rifles, 


most of them theoretically good, 
but mighty mean things to pick up 
a bouncing deer with. The most 
important is the rear sight, for it 
controls the whole aim. A plain 
flat bar, devoid of any notch what- 
ever, is often advocated as the best 
rear sight on the theory that the 
eye naturally finds its center, but 
the minute error that the eye is 
sure to make in locating that ex- 
act center means a miss every time 
at any range at all. The flat bar, 
with a silver centerline, or mother- 
of-pearl triangle showing the cen- 
ter by its point, is, on the con- 
trary, one of the best sights made, 
for it permits exact centering by 
the eye and at the same time has 
the great advantage of the flat bar 


sight, namely cutting off exact 
amounts from the front sight. 
For, anyone can make a good line 


sight, that is, hit vertically above 
or below the bull (a sure miss 
with game) but it takes a marks- 
man to make it an exact range 
shot horizontally, and this is easi- 
est done by a rear sight that en- 
ables the front sight to be cut 
coarse or fine with accuracy and 
clearness of vision. 

For this same reason all the 
deep notch sights are hard in the 
woods. On a target, in the open, 
they are very fine, for the aid 
they give in drawing down the 
bead into the center of the rear 
notch, but in the woods, with the 
animal scratching gravel as fast as 
he can hoof it, you can’t see the 
front sight in the notch with any 
clearness, so you raise it up in 
your anxiety to know that it is 
well centered and yet still have an 
eye on the game, hold low and 
pull trigger—with the result an 
overshoot. No, you want a rear 
sight that will let you see all 
around both sides of the front 
sight, will let you know by the 
amount of it that you are cutting 
off just how fine you are drawing, 
while the centerline on the rear 
bar gives rs eye a center to 
work to shallow notch in the 
rear bar, one rather wide so as to 
see lots of daylight on each side of 
the front sight, is nearly as good 
as a white centerline, for the eye 
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quickly notes and corrects any dis- 
crepancy between the daylight on 
one side of the front sight and on 
the other. In a dim light, or 
wuzzy background, this advantage 
disappears and again we get back 
to a white centerline. his lat- 
ter in its turn is not all heaven 
and angel harps, for if your front 
sight is silver or ivory it will blur 
right in with the rear white line, 
making it hard and slow work to 
cut off just the right amount of 
front sight. The remedy for it 
of course is to stop the white line 
or triangle about a thirty-second 


inch below the top of the bar, 
giving you a black edge for a cut- 
° Another advantage of this 


form of rear sight is that it will 
not let the front sight fool you 
and make you shoot ‘“‘off the 





A FOLDING REAR SIGHT WITH WHITE 
TRIANGLE 


light.” In the woods all square 
edged front sights and all beads 
show a light point or line of light 
on the side the light is coming 
from. As this shiny point goes 
down into the dim depths of a 
deep notch the eye naturally takes 
it for the sight’s center and you 
so hold, with the result of placing 
your bullet several inches away 
from the mark on the side oppo- 
site from where the light is com- 
ing. The flat rear bar lets you 
see this line of light in its true 
relation to the center of the sight, 
and that so clearly that even in 
the hurry of a running shot at 


big game you will make no such 
mistake. hen the sun is shining 
brightly, however, the flat bar 


sight is apt to have a mirage or 
glare on it and then its best sub- 
stitute is a very wide notch, with 
knife edges to cut out glare, in 
which the whole front sight is 
seen. The eye easily lines it up 
centered correctly, and, for any 
shot, where you want to see all 
you can of the animal it is a very 
easily aimed and accurate sight. 
Both of these sights, mounted to- 
gether on one slot-pedestal, both 
folding flat on the barrel at will, 
can be had in one combination 
sight. 

Another theoretical advantage 
that does not work out very well 
in woods shooting is to have the 


rear sight as far back as possible, 
to get a_long distance between 
sights. The advantage is dis- 


counted by the fact that the eye 
cannot then see both sights and 
the game, because the focus dif- 
fers for the rear sight and the 
front sight and game. Front sight 
and game are both clear oon, 
because the front sight is so far 
away from the eye (about two 
feet ten inches) that it is. as it 
were, in the “universal focus” of 
the eye, but, the rear sight is a 
hopeless blur. To avoid blurring, 
two remedies are devised, the peep 
sight through which the eye looks, 
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and the forward placed notch 
The latter consists in simply plac 
ing the rear sight notch well for 
ward on the barrel, eighteen inch- 
es from the eye instead of the 
old-time twelve or fourteen inches, 
so that it is quite clear and the 
eye sees all three things, rear 
sight, front sight, and game clear 
y, the rear sight being only a 
little blurred, with such a rear 
sight as the flat bar and center- 
ing triangle this slight blur makes 
no practical difference as all three 
can be seen with plenty of clear- 
ness enough to center accurately 
and draw the right front sight, 
and for quick shots on running 
game in dim light its advantages 
far outweigh the disadvantages of 
the short distance (sixteen inches) 


between front sight and rear sight. 
Remains the peep. To 

my mind it is up and 

away the quickest thing 


to get a rifle on the game 
that there is. At first I 
used to try to center the 
front sight in the peep 
aperture, anti so lost 
many a good shot for 
lack of time. The last 
shet so lost was the rare 
great horned owl which I 
had a shot at on the 
Lumbee River trip. The 
owl that makes the familiar deep 
hoot in the woods at night is the 
barred owl, not the great horned 
species, the latter being much 
rarer. This individual fiew into 
a cypress swamp ahead of the ca- 
noe and my partner at the stern 
backed the canoe for all he was 
worth to let me get a shot at him. 
I whipped up the rifle and soon 
settled the bead on his breast, but 
the rear aperture did not exactly 
center, and while I was adjusting 


this the canoe was whirlin 
around, making me turn more an 
more to the left. Then tree 


branches got in the way, and while 
trying to get the front sight on 
him, in true center, in a clear 
view, and then the canoe turned 
so much as to permit no more 
corkscrewing of my body, and, by 
the time that was straightened out, 
the current had taken us much 
farther down stream and more 
trees intervened, so we had to let 
him go. Lieut. Whelen told me 
on one of his visits that any old 
center with the peep sufficed, so 
long as you saw the front sight 
through it and had its bead on 
the game; even off center well to 
one side would not make a differ- 
ence of over an inch at ootionsy 
game ranges. I knew that, wit 
a small and distant bull’seye, cen- 
tering in the peep made all the 
difference between “‘possibles” and 
an indifferent score, but a little 
shooting with the peep aperture 
more or less out of center with 
bead showed that this difference 
was not enough to pay for the 
time wasted in trying to center. 
An ordinary tang peep of 1/82 in. 
aperture will let you see a moun- 
tain goat at one hundred yards en- 
tire, besides the whole front sight 
and part of the barrel it stands on, 
yet the total possible error in off 
centering will be less than a 64th- 
in. out of the centerline of the 
barrel. The total throw of the 


bullet, then, would be 1% inches 
off center at 


100 yards. Using 
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this peep and paying practically 
no attention to the rear aperture 
one can slam the front sight on 
or ahead of the game just as 
quickly as arm can move and eye 
catch sight. 

The only disadvantage of the 
peep is that in dim lights there is 


a perceptible interval before the 
pupil of the eye can expand 
enough to see through it clearly 


after being set for the surround 
ing illumination. Any big game 
rifle in which the owner puts his 
cenfidence should be well supplied 
with sights for all contingencies 
and there is no reason in_ the 
werld why a couple of folding 
sights can not be put forward on 
the barrel and a _ folding tang 
peep on the stock, giving the user 
epen sights for quick sighting in 
dim lights at short range, and a 
tang peep for slow, accurate, long 
range work in any light or quick 
work at long range in good light. 
To be continued.) 


KILLING RANGES OF THE 12 
AND 16 BORES 


Fietp & Stream Pus, Co,: 

I would like any information 
you could give on the shooting 
powers of the 12-gauge and 16- 
gavge shotguns. 

J. G. Brarne Lowery. 

Ans.—The 12 is_ considerably 
more powerful because of the 
larger number of pellets in_ the 
pattern. Both guns have about 
Py same velocity and penetration. 
Fffective ranges 40 and 35 yards, 
giving about the same pattern at 
the respective nent 


A GUN FOR DUCKS AND 
QUAIL 


Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.,: 

What do you consider the best 
all-around, general-purpose _ shot- 
gun? I can only afford to own 
one, and want to hunt ducks and 
quail principally. What price and 
weight? 

H. E, Jounson. 

Ans.—12-gauge, 30-inch barrels, 
right modifed, left full choked. 
Weight about ou pounds if gun is 
to be used more for ducks than 
quail. If for quail principally, then 
28-inch barrels, right cylinder, left 
full choked, weight 7 pounds 6 
ounces. A good gun may be bought 
for $25.—Eb. 


CARE OF THE RIFLE 
By L. E. Eubanks 


A true sportsman loves his gun 
and takes pride in caring for it. 
Because a few good marksmen 
have been known to handle their 
pieces recklessly and neglect their 
care does not justify the practice. 
The instruments of our pleasure 
are certainly entitled to fair con- 
sideration, and return our kindness 
by better service. Care of a gun 
pays; if one has no sense of the 
ethical, no refinement of charac- 
ter that prompts “a square deal” 
to the gun, he will find that even 
selfish enjoyment demaids some ef- 
fort. He cannot long continue neg- 
lect and haphazard methods with- 
out deterioration of skill and loss 
of fellow sportsmen’s respect. 

The habit of waiting several 
days to clean a rifle is utterly ruin- 
ous. Too many hunters let the 
fatigue of the day’s chase cause 
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this, and wait until they want the 
gun again before cleaning it. 

dry cleaning does little good, mere- 
ly removing the black carbon foul- 
ing. The residue of smokeless 
powder remains to corrode and 
ruin the gun, unless a nitro-solvent 
oil is employed. 


Use cotton flannel for wipers, 
little squares called “‘patches’’ in 
the army. If your gun is one 
that can be cleaned from _ the 
breech, open it, remove the bolt, 
place the muzzle on an old news- 
paper to save the floor, and clean 
first with a few dry patches. This 
brings out the carbon fouling. 
Next soak a patch with nitro- 


solvent oil and swab the bore sev- 
eral times. After oil-swabbing the 
muzzle and chamber, put the gun 
away to sweat over night. The fu 
tility of dry cleaning alone is 
proved next day when one finds 
the bore coated with a reddish sub- 
stance the oil has drawn out of the 
steel. This must be cleaned out, 
repeating until a patch comes out 
dry. 


No shooter’s outfit is complete 
without liquid vaseline, Oil the 
bore with it thforoughly. As Kep- 
hart has pointed out, vaseline is 
thick enough to stay where one 
puts it, yet cannot gum up. Any 


thin oil runs, and is sure to leave 
the upper parts of the gun un- 
protected. if the gun is to be put 
away for some time there is 
nothing to equal mercuric cint 
ment as a rust preventive. Some 
authorities recommend an oil wick 
in the barrel and this is custo- 
mary when rifles are put away in 
armories for several weeks. The 
practice of corking to keep out 


. dust cannot be advised because it 


imprisons a certain amount of 
moisture which may develop rust. 
Every precaution is to be taken 
against this destroyer rust, for 
when a gun is once spoiled by 
it restoration is practically impos- 
sible. The only sure cure is a 
new gun. 

Regarding the nitro-solvent, you 
can make it for less than it .costs 
already prepared. Dr. W. C. Hud- 
son gives this formula: 


Kerosene oil free . 
from: acid... cc 2 fluid ounces 
Sperm Oi] .......-- 1 fluid ounce 


Spirits of turpentine 1 fluid ounce 


Acetone cooceces 1 fluid ounce 
Several substitutes for  nitro- 
solvent are used. Perhaps the 


least expensive is the well-known 
mixture of soda and water. Use 
washing soda, and mix till the wa- 
ter will take no more. 

The best ‘‘medicine’’ for the gun- 
stock is linseed oil. Here is one 
point whereon advisers agree. The 
wood should be well dried first, 


then coat after coat of the oil 
rubbed in. It gives a beautiful 
finish and fills the pores of the 
woed, preventing absorption of 
water in case the gun gets wet. 
Any ojl beats none; in emer- 


gencies soldiers use whatever they 
can get, though military regula- 
tions call for linseed oil. A_ piece 
of buckskin makes a fine polisher. 
It is unnecessary to dip it in the 
oil every time; one thorough soak- 
ing will keep the polisher moist 
enough for months. -Do not polish 
the blued parts of the gun, but be 
sure to keep all the points of fric- 
tion oiled with some thin lubricant 


that does not gum up. Too much 
oil is nearly as bad as none; it 
catches dust and sets up a gritty 


friction that is highly injurious 
to the gun. 
Lastly, never blame the gun for 


faults that are really the shooter's. 
Your gun may be in perfect order 
and you may be “in form’’; but 
if the weapon does not “fit” you, 
the best results will not be at- 
tained. Start right with a gun 
that suits your build, lengh of arm, 
size of hand, etc. These are de- 
tails better determined by a good 


gunsmith. Never shoot the gun 
when the bore is wet nor use a 
wet bullet. Many old marksmen 


do not know that wet bullets near- 
ly always go wild, but experience 


has proved it many times. Look 
well to your side of the busi- 
ness before you blame the gun. 


OUR DUCK SHOOTING SHACK 
By Raymond E. Manchester 
Duck shooting is not the pleasure 

of the wealthy alone. Although 
the large marshes are in great part 
controlled by*the clubs, there is 
still enough of the free out-of- 
doors to offer the ordinary mortal 
shooting room. 

Three things will tempt a duck 
—shelter, food, and other ducks. 
Unless you can offer these things 
you will not get shooting, except 
by accident. To get shelter, one 
must get into a bay or a_ growth 
of grass; to get food, wild rice 
must be provided; to get ducks, 
either wooden or live decoys must 
be put upon the water. If you 
cannot find a spot offering the first 
two requirements, why not make 
one. 

We found a _ bay _ offering 
splendid shelter, but little food, so 
we planted wild rice for two years, 
and in the meantime built a camp 
of bark and small poles. This sort 
of camp is not difficult to con- 
struct if one has a definite plan. 
We first set poles in the ground 
four feet apart to form a square 
16 x 12. These poles were from 
two to five inches in diameter, and 
from seven feet in front and back 
to ten at the gable ends. 

Across the two longest poles a 
ridgepole was placed, and poles 
were also placed in front and back 
upon the top of the seven-foot 
poles. Then from the ridgepole 
to the sides were laid smaller poles 
as closely as they would fit. This 
formed the foundation for a roof. 
Upon this foundation bark was 
placed over-lapping. It proved an 
effective way to shingle. The side 
walls were made by cutting long, 
thin poles and weaving them in 
and out on the uprights. By care 
and hard work we made a very 
close wall in this way. Upon the 
inside we placed heavy building 
paper which made our camp almost 
air-tight. On the outside we 
tacked branches as thickly as they 
would stay. This made a cover 
for the place as well as a protec- 
tion from the wind. For the floor 
we went back to civilization and 
brought five dollars’ worth of 
lumber. For two windows, bunks 
stove, chairs, and table, we spend 
the grand total of $18, which when 
divided between us made a very 
cheap camp. 

We _ made three 


blinds of 
branches—one on i 


the point and 











the great outdoors. 





ARE YOU STUMPED? 


Ask Field and Stream’s INFORMATION BUREAU for the answer. 
fishing, guns, tackle, camping and trail equipment, dogs and all other matters pertaining to 
Write our SPORTING AND VACATION PLACES BUREAU about the 
country you have planned to visit on your next trip. 


Information on hunting, 








two back in the bay. In front 
of these we planted rice. Instead 
of following the usual method of 
sticking branches into the ground 
we planted small bushes. Over 
these blinds we pulled the branches 
together to form a sort of roof. 
Here again, we were laughed at. 
Most hunters depend upon an or- 
dinary canvas coat and hat to give 
them shelter. But these men do 
not know how many ducks were 
frightened away by unnatural sur- 
roundings. 

Our first day’s shooting was one 
I think we all will remember. 
Certainly I shall. The sun came 
over the high eastern banks of the 
lake in perfect splendor and found 
us well located in our blinds. 
Soon the birds were moving. First 
scattered bunches, then long strings 


of them. To see them cut across 
the sun, low over the water, was 
worth all the hard work the build- 


ing of the camp had meant for us. 
Out on the water the decoys were 


bobbing lightly, occasionally turn- 
ing with the wind. What a picture 
for a man who has any red blood 
at all! 


Suddenly there came a _ splash, 
and then another over to the left. 
Hardly had I turned my _ head 
when I heard Bob’s gun. The 
first’ducks were in. It was onl 
a few minutes before four red- 
heads came into my decoys, and I, 
all nerves of course, shot too soon, 
getting only one of them. But 
there was no time for regrets. 
Before I had picked up the bird I 
had shot there was shooting at my 
right. 

So it went for a full hour. I 
shot six ducks and gave every one 
a fair chance—that is, I did not 
shoot them in the water. The 
other two fellows shot four and 
five respectively. By eight o’clock 
we were eating bacon and eggs, 
and by nine were in the offices. 

During the season we spent at 
least half our early morning hours 
outside the man-made world. We 
found that the time from five until 
eight in the morning became the 
most important part of the day. 
We looked ahead to the shooting so 
much that the evening seldom 
found us out. We were either 
oe in bed or out at camp telling 
of the ducks we almost shot. 

Where is there a man with half 
a head who could not follow our 
example. The camp-house might 
not be the same, the general plan 
of procedure might be different, 
but the getting out of doors is 
possible for all. It puts life into 
the tired flesh, snap into the brain. 
In fact, it generates energy which 
goes into the day’s work to an ex- 
tent that would amaze one who has 
never given it a trial. The getting 
of ducks is a secondary considera- 
tion. The outing is valuable if a 
duck never comes within range. 
Try it this year, you who are 
merely existing and do not know 
the great outdoors. 


UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER 


Dere Fevve & StreME, 

Yore idee to putt me & Sar An 
in as rezzydent soopervizer of a 
Dellywair duk klub, was a reel in- 
sperashun, for we was boath in 
redoosed flesh & app to git moar 
so where we was at—espeshully 
after owr naybers deeklared war 
& reefoozed to arbytrait. You 
knoe how it is in them Noo Jerzy 
towns where welthy bizness men 
like me erekt pretenshus manshuns 
& gorrojes with skreened winders 
too keep owt the bugz. They awl 
kep chikkens but us—Plimmuth 
Rox, Loowellins, Erly Yorx & 
uther fine denommynashuns; but 
the saim dident apeel to Sar An 
(hoo is still mi beluved wife & 
seems doo to reemane so sum 
konsiderbel time). Sar An sais 
chikkens is pore proppity where 
awl yore naybers has set in the 
gaim with pat hands; & soe she 
put in a tunnup patch & fixt her 
mowth for tunnup sallud—whitch 
| bakt her up in the dooing of it. 
It is a fakt Rastie to the Eddytur 
of this grate reelijus maggyzeen, 
that no proddukt of koolinerry 
skill is at the saim time moar del- 
lykit & satisfakterry to the appytite 
than a haff bushil of tunnup tops 
biled with a smoakt hog-jaw or a 
hunk of salt poark that’s the pewr 
kwill & no leen. The seed sprowted 
rite now—& them fine chikkens 
was there reddy to pull when the 
seed pusht. I expostylated, first 
with the chikkens & then with the 


reetired kaffay keepers & preech- 
ers, hoo showed a apptytood ekwil 
to a basebawl empire for dodjing 


brix & tin cans; but they meerly 
kakkeld & come bak for moar tun- 
nups. I sed they wood have to 
bild fenses, & they toald me the 
saim. I sais “I'll shore bild if I 
see mi tunnups kross the ded line 
& ketch yore chikkens. Uther 
wize I'll taik the case to the Soo- 
reem Coart.” Whitch I wood 
have did, but the chikkens eet up 
awl the Peepul’s Ekzibbet Number 
One (No. 1). onnist man of 
modderit meens don’t stand no hak 
in a law soot with kappytul. 

It was rite then that this duk 
klub proppysishun brot us _ three 
(3) skware meels a day. Awlsoe 
what smawl itims of likker that 
the dcod sportsmen leeve in the 
bottels when they’re reddy to be 
putt in their littel by-by’s for the 
nite. It is a wize pervizion of the 
Fedderal Gaim Law that onlie 
men with munny may own stok 
in gaim erserves & shooting 
klubs. Uther wize there wood 
be a cheeper kwality of likker 
drunk & moar of it owt of the 
bottel. If there aint enuff to go 
arownd we pull an uther kork & 
the 1emnunt goes to yor: Unkel 
David ‘ 

I was sum sorry that you shipt 
Sar An rite away after me instid 
ot holding her for futher orders 
as per mi rekwest. I had fownd 
that I cood ekonymize by engajing 


a kompleet foarce of wimmen to 
kondukt this bizness, even to 
paddeling the duk botes; but the 
first thing Sar An did was to 
maik war medisen with a ate (8) 
gaje Jon Hennery Smith & West- 
ern, awl she left of the orijinel 
krowd was a old mammy _ nigger 
hoo yoost to nuss Jorje ‘Washing. 
ton when he was a littel shirt- 
tale boy with his pokkits full of 
firekrakkers. Sar An sed it was 
did for the saik of owr reppyta- 
shun, whitch shoze how smawl a 
ekskoos wimmen need ta maik a 
eksibishun of their selves. 

You askt me to repoart hoo 
was the lucky man the first day 
of the seezun, & I think it was 
Izzy Stinekamp, the ponnbroaker 
from Jerzy Citty. I-*coodent say 
for shure, bekos I dident stay 
awaik till the gaim was throo, but 
he got awl mi chipz & sum uthers. 


The boys dident shoot none. 
eksept that the gaim warden putt 
a kwart or so of twelve (12) 


gaje lodes in the heeting stove to 
sellybrate filling to a three (3) 
kyard strate flush. Abowt midnite 
Konrad Shmitt deeklared war 
agin the Alleys & dug a rifel pitt 
for hisself in the bak yard, where 
he ccod Hokk der Kizer withowt 
breeches of nootralizzum. He was 
jently brot into kamp by two (2) 
niggers & will be awl rite for the 
next kampane. 

Hurraw! The duk flite is heer. 
Our old nigger Mammy has just 
swopt uther groseries to the pas- 
tvoor of her church for a cuppel 
of fat white Peekings rite from 
the Artik sirkel. Heer2-4 he has 
supplide us with marsh chikkens 
& watter tukkeys, whitch he caut 
at nite sum where, & I never eet 
a better line of poaltry. But theze 
duks enkurrije me a heep. There 
was a fiok floo over the klub 
hows yisterdy & we have reezun 
to antissypate uthers. A enthoozy- 
astik spoartsmen from Kos Kob, 
whitch is in Konnettykut, tawks 
of putting his battry in akshun 
to-morroe. In uther respekts awl 
is normul. 

. S. It is a cawze of regret 
that the Eddytur is not heer to 
assist in the obsykweez. I have 
tried to eksplane to him the bewty 
of a wild duk that is kookt econ. 
per, whitch the menny-foald 
dooties of his offiss is betwixt him 

the reel thing. 

Moar P. S. Up to dait Yore 
Unkel is rite smart ahed on_ the 
poaker geim—moastly cash munr.y, 
thoe he alsoe has three (3) shairs 
of stok in the duk klub, a_ no- 
hammer gun, sum cordyroy britch- 
es & two (2) pare of red-lether 
boots that come cleer up & ty 
with a shoo-string. Sar An is 
ankshus for sum of the wimmen 
kiub members to appeer arownd 
the soshul borde, so she can in- 
strukt them in brij whist. Meen- 
while I am 

Trulie yores 
nkeL Davin. 








TRAPSHOOTING DEPARTMENT # 


CONDUCTED BY DAVID H. EATON 


TRAP-SHOOTING LEAGUE 


The formation of leagues by 
trap-shooting clubs which are lo- 
cated in the same section is one 
of the greatest aids in spreading 
and maintaining interest in the 
sport. The Central: Ohio League 
is an example of the value of this 
kind of co-operation, and Pennsyl- 
vania has several leagues which 
are a direct benefit to their mem- 
bers. Another strong league has 
been formed, composed of the clubs 
of northern New Jersey. The 
league idea is growing, and the 
time is not far distant when every 
State will have one or more of 
these associations of trap-shoot- 
ing clubs. When this point is 
reached there will, undoubtedly, 
not only be a keener interest in 
the sport among the active de- 
votees, but very many new men 
will be attracted to the traps. 


INTERURBAN LEAGUE 


The shoot-off of ties to decide 
the winners of the three high in- 
dividual trophies of the season 
of the Interurban League of gun 
clubs was held on the Chicago 
Gun Club’s grounds, November 
7th, the fine weather bringing out 
contestants. Dr. 
., of the Valparaiso, 
Gun Club, and R. C, Millen, 
Ss the Evanston Gun Club, were 
tied for first on 226 out of 250 
targets, counting their five best 
scores for the season. The tie 
was shot off at 50 targets, Powell 
standing at 18 and Millen at 19 
yards, their handicaps for the sea- 
son, and resulted in a tie on 44. 
In the first string of the second 
shoot-off each broke 24 out of 
25, but in the second string Pow- 
ell had the best of it, breaking 24 
to Millen’s 22, and won the first 
prize on his score of 48 to 46, 
the latter taking second trophy. 
F. E. Probert, of Hammond, and 
W. Engelcke, of Evanston, were 
tied on a total of 225 out of 250, 
and shot off for third prize, the 
former at 20 and the latter at 16 
yards. In the first string of 26 
i ngelcke was one to the good with 
22 to 21; in the second string Pro- 
bert went to the front with 22 to 
19, and won the shoot-off 43 to 40. 
The prizes were presented to the 
winners by President W. A. Da- 
vis; first, a Waltham gold watch, 
resented to the league by the Du- 
-ont Powder Co., to Dr. Powell; 
second, a silver tray, presented to 
the league by_ the Western Car- 
tridge Co., to C. Millen; third, 
a $15.00 merchandise ~ given 
by the league to Probert. 
The feature of the day was the 
special contest of the Interurban 
League of Gun Clubs for a sil- 
ver loving cup presented by the 
Hercules Powder Co. Only three 
clubs were represented by full 


teams, and Valparaiso carried off 
the honors. C, Sheets, 48; 
Gossett, 45; S. Friedheim, 45; Dr. 
Powell, 43; C. E. Hershman, 41; 
total, 222. All shot from 16 yards 
except Powell, who stood at 18. 
Evanston Gun Club, 220, and Chi- 
cago Gun Club, 216, 


SOUTH ee  ® CHAMPION- 


The championship of South Jer- 
sey is held by F. A. Priestley, of 
Camden, N. J., who won from a 
feld of twenty competitors after a 
leen contest. Conditions were 
adverse to high scores, as a young 
gale caused the targets to perform 
all sorts of stunts in their flight. 
The match was one of the most 
exciting in the history of this 
annual South Jersey affair. The 
winner was not decided until 
Priestley had shattered the last 
target of his last 25. At the close 
of the third string, Lloyd Wright, 
of Medford, was one target ahead 
with 68 out of 75, and C. B. 
Platt, of Bridgeton, was tied with 
Priestley on 67. Wright dropped 
six in his fast string, and Platt 
four, giving him a lead of one 
target. This meant that Priest- 
ley, who was in the last squad, 
could miss but three to win, and 
four to be in a tie with Platt. He 
dropped his 8th, 16th and 20th 
targets, winning on a score of 89. 
The other prizes went to Platt, 
88; Eright, 87; Henline, 86, and 
Kling, 84, 


MIDWINTER HANDICAP 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


An event looked forward to by 
the trapshooters with pleasurable 
anticipation is the Midwinter Han- 
dicap tournament, held at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., under the auspices 
of the Pinehurst Country Club. 
The beautiful surroundings as well 
as the large money purse and list 
of valuable trophies, always at- 
tract a big field of the best ama- 
teurs from all parts of the coun- 
try, and there is no reason to 
believe that the ninth annual tour- 
nament, to be held on - 17-21, 
1916, inclusive, will fall short of 
previous years, but rather that it 
will exceed them all in point of 
attendance. The program is sim- 
ilar to those of past years; $2,700 
in added money pel trophies is 
promised, with $350 guaranteed to 
the winner of the Midwinter Han- 
dicap event on the fourth day, 
Jan. 21, in addition to the trophy. 
The winner of the Preliminary 
Handicap, on Jan. 20, is guaran- 
teed $150, and also receives a 
handsome trophy. The program 
consists of 200 targets each day, 
shot in eight strings of 15 and 
four of 20 targets each, on the 
first and second days, and seven 
strings of 20 and four of 15 tar- 





ets each on the last two days. 
he Preliminary and Midwinter 
Handicap events are each shot in 
the last five 20-target strings of 
Jan. 20 and 21, respectively. The 
total entrance on each of the first 
two days is $20.00, with optionals 
totaling $20.00 on each day. On 
the third day, $20.00 and $10.00 
optionals; fourth day, $10.00 and 
$20.00 for the Midwinter Handi- 
cap. total of $30.00, with $10.00 
optionals. Jan. 17 is practice day, 
with a program of ten 20-target 
events, entrance $2.00 in each, 
and $2.00 optional sweep in each 
event. A gold medal will be given 
for high amateur average in the 
regular 16-yard events (600 tar- 
gets). A trophy will be given for 
high amateur average for the en- 
tire ‘program of 800 targets. There 
will be four special trophies in the 


Preliminary Handicap, and _ the 
same number in the Midwinter 
Handicap. These are the Presi- 


dent’s trophies for high score in 
the first class in each handicap. 
Governor’s trophies for high score 
in the second class. Secretary’s 
trephies for high score in the third 
class, and Captain’s trophies for 
high score in the fourth class. The 
shooters will be divided into four 
classes, according to scores made 
in the first 500 targets of the pro 
gram. The scores made are tab- 
ulated, highest at the top, and 
then divided into four equal class 
es, or sections, commencing at the 
top. If these should be one score 
over an equal division it will be 
added to the fourth section; if 
two over, to the fourth and third; 
if three over, to the fourth, third 
and second sections. If the di- 
viding line comes between the 
scores, leaving an equal number 
on each side, they will all go in 
the upper section; if the division 
shows a majority of tie scores in 
one section, all the scores will go 
into the section. The winners of 
the Preliminary and Midwinter 
Handicaps are not eligible to win 
any of the special trophies, and 
the runner-up in these events will 
be awarded the special trophy. 
Winners of special trophies in the 
Preliminary Handicap will not be 
eligible to win one of the special 
trophies in the Midwinter Handi- 
cap. No man can win two of the 
special trophies. The entrance 
fees age above include the $1.00 
for t Squier Money Back Sys- 
tem. 


CHICAGO GUN CLUB 


The fifth annual club champion- 
ship event was shot on Nov. ; 
and was won by Mrs. A. H. Win- 
kler. A ouilicing round at 25 
targets was shot and the sixteen 
high guns were paired off for 
elimination rounds at 25 targets 
each. In the final round rs. 














Winkler and D. E, Thomas tied 


on 21, the former winning the 
shoot-off 23 to 22. Her scores 
for the event were: 25-24-23-21, 


and 23 in the shoot-off. Out of 
20C targets shot at during the day 
she broke 186. In the weekly 
club event at 50 targets, A. H. 
Winkler was high with 50 straight; 
Mrs. A, H. Winkler and D. E. 
Thomas tied for second on 49. 


STARVED ROCK ( (ILL.), GUN 


The ee... on Nov. 7 had 
29 shooters, twenty going through 
the program of 150 targets. Alex 
Vance, of Capron, Ill., was high 
amateur with 146; C. M. Powers, 
Decatur, IIL, 143; and C. A. 
Omen, Princeton, Ill, 140. F. 
Bells was high professional with 
146. R. Graham, 134. The 
cup score at 50 targets, distance 
handicap, was won by Patt (19 
yards) after shooting off a tie on 
48 with M. Kneuss!l (22 yards), 
the jlormer scoring 22 to 21 out 
of 25 targets. 


INDIANAPOLIS GUN CLUB 


Watson was high amateur at 
the shoot on Nov. 6, and made 
his first win on the Remy tropi 
with 97 out of 100. B. Remy, 
95; Moller and Klein, 94 eac h. 
Eastman was_ high professional, 
with 99. B. Remy won the S.utz 
trophy at 25 targets, with 25 from 
22 yards. Tripp and Jenkins each 


at 20 yards, Klein at 18 yards and b 


Smith at 16 yards, tied on 24. 


rime (TENN.) GUN 


The President’s ee was won 
at the shoot on Nov. 6 by George 
Linn, with 86 out of 100, includ- 
ing his handicap of 2 targets. J. 
R. Higgins was second with a total 
of 83. High score in the Du Pont 
trophy was made by Keith Webb, 
24 out of 25. 


AMBIA (IND.) GUN CLUB 


C. H. Peck was high amateur at 
the shoot on Nov. 4 with 144 out 
of 150; C. C. Hickman 142, and 
Robinson 138, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SHOOT 
The first championship match 
held under the auspices of the In- 
tercollegiate Trapshooting Associ- 
ation was shot over the traps of 
the Princeton Gun Club, Oct. 23, 
five-men teams of Cornell, Yale, 
Dartmouth and Princeton partici- 
ating. The race was a close one, 
vale finally winning by 5 targets. 
The scores of the winning team 
were: Lynam 75, Lewis 83, Chis- 
holm 83, Casselberry 53, Tayler 
73; total, 366. ornell, 361; 
Princeton, 333; Dartmouth, 284: 
Ryan was high man for Cornell 
with 79. Caesar made high score 
of 78 for Princeton, and Hoard 
led the Dartmouth team with 77. 
Each member of the winning team 
received as championship trophies, 
a solid gold watch fob, the pen- 
dants of which were replicas of 
clay targets. 


ARIZONA STATE TOURNA- 
MENT 
The 





State shoot was held at 


Phoenix under the auspices of the 
Arizona 


Sportsmen’s Association. 





Trap-Shooting Department 


on Nov. 15, 16, 17. The attend- 
ance was not large. Good scores 
were made by many of the con- 
testants. H. P. De Mund, of 
Phoenix, won the championship 
of the State of Arizona for the 
third successive year, breaking 49 
out of 50. He also won the In- 
terstate Association’s ‘Amateur 
State championship with 98 out 
of 100, and was second high ama- 
teur for the entire shoot, On the 
first day, J. F. Dodds was a Ss 


amateur, with 195 out of 200; a 
De Mund, 190; D. Morrell, CH. 
Nash, T. L. Edens and N. A. 
Howard, 188 each, D, W. King 
led the professionals with 197; 
Guy Holohan, 191; C. H. Knight, 


188. On the second day, C. H. 
Nash, of Los Angeles, Cal., was 
the star of the day, leading the 
field with a score of 204 out of 
210. Second high amateur, J. F. 
Dodds, 202; oward, 199. 
The professionals were headed by 
Guy Holohan, with 203; H. 
naan and Ed Mitchell 201 each; 

H. E, Poston, 199. ng runs 
were made by D. W. King, 81; 
G. E. Holohan, 64; L. R. Mellus, 
64; E. L, Mitchell, es; C. H. 
Nash, 53; C. H. Knight, 58; N. A. 
Howard, 70. The tournament was 
brought to a close at noon of the 
third day, N. P. De Mund bein 
high amateur, with 227 out of 235 
targets; J. F. Dodds, 225; N. A. 
Howard, 221. H. E. Poston was 
high over all, with 232; second 
high professional score being made 
y D. W. King, 225; Guy Holo- 
han, 219. The high professionals 
for the three days were: D. 
ae 619 out of 645; E. Po 
ton and Guy Holohan, 613 each; 
Ed Mitchell, 604. Hi hh amateurs: 
i Be Dodds, 622; H. P. De Mund, 
621; H. Nash, 611. 

Du Pont i -+run medals were 
wen by D. King, 120, the 
longest 7 b the tournament; 
C. A. Haight, 63; G. E. Holohan, 
64; L. R. Mellus, 64; E. L. 4 


eli, 63; W. S. Heflin, 68; C 
Nash, 53; H. P. DeMund, 78, and 
F. M, Gold, 55. The silver cup 


for high pprofessional average was 
won by D. W. King, Denver, Col. 
High men in the Bicuenes’ ama- 
teur championship event were: H. 
P. De Mund, Phoenix, 98; Dell 
Morrell, Phoenix, 95; W. E. Mul- 
len, Ray, A riz., ys . L. Edens, 
Phoenix, 94 eac H, Heileman, 
Phoenix, 92; W. i reain, Phoenix, 
90; Ray De Mund, Phoenix, and 
F. ot Gold, Williams, Ariz., $3 
eac 


EAST VS. WEST 

A championship race between the 
East and the West is being talked 
of, and such an event would create 
national interest in trap-shootin 
circles. The dividing line woul 
be the Mississippi River, those liv- 
ing east of the Father of Waters 
shooting for the supremacy of oo 
East, and those beyond it flyi 
the colors of the West. The - 
ern men whose work this season 
entitles them to consideration are: 
Woolfolk Henderson, Lexington, 
Ky., winner of the G. A. H. and 
single and double championships 
in 1914, with .9755 per cent of 
2,700 targets; F. S. Wright, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., .9646 per cent of 
3,455 targets; R. H. Bruns, Brook- 
ville, Ind., .9632 per cent of 1.250 


§ country have 
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= ets; A. B. Richardson, Dover, 

Nels champion of his State, 96 
~ cent of 3,025 targets; Walter 
ehm, Esterly, Pa., .9508 per cent 
of 4,285 targets; 'E. A. Randall, 
Portland, Me., .9545 per cent of 
1,320 targets; C. H. Newcomb, 
Philadelphia, Pa., National Ama- 
teur Champion, .9533 per cent of 
4,600 targets, and W. M. Foord, 
Wilmington, Del.; .9527 per cent 
: 2,350 targets. The West has 

Baggerman, St. Louis, Mo., 
with .9679 per cent of 3,900 tar 


gets; F. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash., 
-9632 per cent of 1,900 targets; 
William Ridley, What Cheer, Ia., 
.9630 per cent of 2,300 targets; 
D. J. Holland, Springfield, Mo., 
.9619 per cent of 2,000 targets; 
J. R. Jahn, Davenport, Ia., .9614 


per cent of 2,100 targets; and P. 
O’Brien, Portland, Ore., .9548 per 
cent of 1,350 targets. Two five- 
men teams could be selected from 
these shooters, being so nearly 
equal in skill that the difference 
would be infinitesimal. What a 
battle royal they — put up to 
the finish. 


AVERAGES FOR 1915 


The leading amateurs 
professional shooters of the 
been doing phe 
nomenal work this season, as the 
following averages will show. 
These figures include scores made 


and 


- 265 of the Interstate Associa 
tion’s registered tournaments. 
Woolfolk Henderson, of Lexing- 


ton, Ky., is leading all amateurs 
with the remarkable average of 
-9724 per cent., or 1,653 out of 
1,700 targets shot at. Close to 
him is S, A. Huntley of Omaha, 
Neb., with .9669 per cent., or 
3,916 out of 4,050 targets shot at. 
William Ridley of What Cheer, 
la., is third, with .9644 per cent., 
or 1,736 out of 1,800 targets. A. 
B. Richardson, Dover, Del., 2,434 
out of 2,525 targets, or .9639 per 
cent. F. M. Troeb, Vancouver, 
Wash., 1,830 out of 1,900, or 
.9632 per cent. F. S Wright, 
Buffalo, N, Y., 2,844 out of ass 
targets, or .9624 per cent. J. R. 
Jahn, Davenport, “a 2,019 out of 
2,100 targets, or 9614 per cent. 
E. F. Forsgard, Waco, Tex., 1,057 
out of 1,100, or .96 per cent. 
There are 202 amateurs whose 
average is 90 per cent. or better. 
In the professional ranks 90 have 
made 90 per cent. or better. W. 
R. Crosley, O’Fallon, Ill, leads, 
with 3,221 out of 3,300, or .9760 
er cent; C. G. Spencer, St. 
ouis, Mo., .9725 per cent. of 
4,400 targets; L. H. Reid, Seattle, 
Wash., 2,334 out of 2,400 targets, 
or .9725 per cent.; C. A. Young, 
Springfield, Ohio, 2,998 out of 
3,085 targets, or .9717 per cent.; 
i German, Aberdeen, Md., 
2,988 out of 3,095 targets, or 
.9686 per cent.; Art Killam, St. 
Louis, Mo., 3,723 out of 3,850 
targets, or 9670 per cent.; J. R. 
Taylor, Newark, Ohio, 3,621 out 
of 3, 755 targets, or 9643 per cent. 
Mrs. Ad Topperwein, San Antonio, 
Tex., has broken 1.576 out of 
1,640 targets, or .9610 per cent., 
and ranks tenth in the list. There 
are about 500 amateurs who have 
shot at 1,000 or more registered 
targets, and about 160 profession- 
als. 








UNDERGROUND DOG KENNEL 
USED IN COLORADO 


Carroll E. Williams 


Underground dog kennels con- 
structed entirely of concrete are 
in use now in Colorado. The 
climate in this state is extremely 
warm and very cold in season. 
Consequently the greyhounds kept 
for hunting coyotes suffer an 
from the heat if not properly 
housed. One of the largest ken 
nels in the state is on the Rocky 
Ford cantaloupe farm, and it was 
here that the first underground 
kennel was built. 

The kennels are built into the 
ground somewhat like caves or dug- 
outs. From the surface an incline 
leads to the floor of the kennel, 
which is about six feet square 
and built to accommodate four 
dogs. The incline is so construct- 
ed that rain and water cannot 
reach the floor. A _ semi-circular 
drain connects to a sewer pipe and 
carries away all rain and water. 
The roof of the kennel is below 
the surface of the ground and 
ventilators placed so as to keep 
out moisture and let in fresh air 
for the dogs. 


Ventilators 


ft 1 




















BREAKING A STUBBORN DOG 


Doc Dept., Fietp & STREAM: 

I own a handsome, lively bird- 
dog puppv six months of age, 
whose dam and sire were both 
excellent field dogs. However, his 
breeding is half English setter 
and half pointer, and therefore one 
of my friends calls him a dropper 
and says he is by no means likely 
to turn out well. Will you tell 
me whether or not that opinion 
is well founded? 

I have been reading the Aire- 
dale, Setter and Hound articles 
with interest. My dog learned to 
sit down and to charge very quick- 
ly, but I have had little success 
in teaching him to retrieve. I 
have tried at least forty times 
in all to get him to take the pad 
at the word “fetch,” but he sol- 
dom does it without having his lip 
pinched. He just stubbornly shuts 
his eyes and remains inattentive. 


pi winter @ Oc 


hi nges bere. 


Would it be advisable to use the 
force collar with him? 
Ws. W. ALLEN. 

Ans.—The cross of setter and 
pointer is called “dropper.” If 
both dam and sire have been good, 
active workers afield on birds, the 
offspring, as a rule, make fairly 
good workers, too; but for future 
breeding the dropper is worthless 
—various reasons, hunting instinct 
run out, The time required to 
train a dropper will be fully as 
much as taken up by a thorough- 
red; one who, when trained, 
commands a price, if desired to 
be sold while a dropper, seldom 
gets an offer at anything near 
former. 

Retrieving. —“Would it be advi- 
sable to use the force collar with 
him?” The question is also the 
answer. “Shuts his eyes and re 
mains inattentive”—that’s it exact- 
ly. By use of force collar he will 
be made to open his eyes and take 
notice welboute —in fifteen minutes 
he will fairly, snap at object to 
grab it to prevent punishment and 
henceforth obey promptly at the 
word, 

Ep F. HaBervein. 









er is prevented fram entering 
the kennel by the wall of concrete 
and is carried to a sewer pipe 

by the semi-circular érain. 


CURE FOR GUN-SHY PUP 


Frecp & Stream Pus, Co.: 

As I am a steady newsstand 
reader of your valuable magazine 
and have read many pieces of 
yours concerning dogs, thought 
perhaps you could give me some 
advice. 

What I wish to ask you is this: 
How would you go about break- 
ing a gun-shy pup? The pup is 
not much afraid of a gun, but 
still after you fire it once on a 
trip out he keeps his eye on you 
afterwards. He doesn’t run home, 
but slinks back. 

If you will be kind enough to 
give me what information you can 
I am sure it will be greatly ap- 
preciated by me. 


Bernarp L. SwEENEY. 
Ans.—Your pup is not very gun- 


shy compared to most of them that 
are addicted to the habit. He 


simply needs more accustoming to 
gunfire. Tie him up alongside of 
you when practicing with rifle or 
shotgun. Don’t pay any attention 
to him, but keep on shooting, oc- 
casionally resting gun or arm over 


his back when firing. He soon 
learns that there is nothing to be 
scared of. Lick him quick if he 
tries to run away when in the 
field.— Ep. 


A DISEASE OF THE BACK 
FrieLp 3 Stream Pus, Co.: 

We have a pouns hound that 
has something the matter with his 
yack. When he stands he has to 
keep walking or lay down, and 
when he lays down his muscles 
twitch all the time. 

Avsert A. Moore. 


Ans.—Probably a case of chorea 
left over from an attack of dis- 
temper. Try treatment for chorea 
or dispose of hound and get an 
other.—Ep, 


GOOD BREEDING IN A 
SETTER 


Fretp & Stream Pus, Co.: 

I have a setter pup, thorough 
bred, seven weeks old, and have 
been advised to have the end of 
its tail cut off so that it will hold 
straight when the dog is pointing. 

Kindly advise if there is any 
truth in this, also when tail should 
be cut, and if it should be done 
by a vet. 

A REaper. 

Ans.—Upcurving tail in a sette: 
is a sign of poor breeding. We 
never heard of docking the tail to 
cure it. If your dog is of good 
blood his tail will stand straight, 
either somewhat pointing up at a 
slant or straight out in line with 
backbone when he points.—Ep. 


TRAIN-SICK DOG 


Being a reader of Fietp & 
Stream I would like to know if 
you could inform me as to the 
cause of my setter getting sick. 
When I take him on train he 
works for about two hours then 
he gets.so sick that he lies down 
He has the symptoms of a dog 
with blind staggers, and he is 
never in that condition only when 
I take him away. I am sure he 
is not affected with worms in any 
way. Do you think this troubk 
could come from his nerves? If 
you can enlighten me in any way 
or refer me to any one, please 
do so. 

THomas L. WILLIAMs. 

Ans.—Your dog is evidently 
train-sick and nervous. Probably 
did not digest food from nervous- 
ness while on train. Do not use 
him afield until at least a dav 
after the train journey.—Fp 




















WINNERS IN THE 1915 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


The following is a complete list of all the winners of 1915, with the ex- 
ception of the Tarpon, Large Mouth Bass, Class B. Southern Division, and 
the Southern Large Mouth Bass Grand Prize, Ladies’, Juvenile and Special 
Honor Fly Classes, which do not close until December 31st. 


Brook Trout, Class A 
First Prize 


Caught by William Allen, Johns- 
town, Pa. 


Weight—4 Ibs. 7 oz, 


Length—22_ in. 

Girth—11 in. 

Caught—June 20. 

W here—U pper Dam, Me. 
Rod—Thomas. 

Reel—Cummins. 
Line—Abercrombie and _ Fitch. 


Lure—Jock Scott fly. 
Second Prize 


Caught by Louis A. Ditt Verner, 
Portage, Wis. 


Weight—4 Ibs. 1 oz. 
Length—21 in. 
Gath—13% in. 
Caught—April 15. 


Where—Corning Creek. 
Rod—Bristol steel. 
Reel—Shakespeare. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Royal Coachman fly. 
Third Prize 


a tee by C. S. Harris, Buffalo, 


N. Wcleht—3 Ibs 2 
Length—19 in. 
Girth—11% in. 
Caught—June 11. 
Where—Bakertown 
Rod—Lancewood. 
Reel—Abercrombie and Fitch. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Queen of the Water. 
Fourth Prize 


Caught by Chester 
Ramey, Pa. 
Weight—3 Ibs. 
Length—18 in. 
Girth—11% in. 
Caught—June 24. 


oz. 


Flow, N. Y. 


A. Minds, 


Where—-Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 
Rod—Lancewood. 
Reel— Rubber. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Royal Coachman. 
Brook Trout, Class B 
First Prize 


Caught ty Sam H. McFarland, 
Chicago, 

Weight—6% Ibs. 
Length—25%4 in. 

Girth—15% in. 

Caught—Sept. 9. 
Where—-Nipigon River, Ontario. 
Rod—Leonard. 

Reel—Hardy Bros., Perfect. 
Line—Von Lengerke and An- 
toine. 

Lure—Fly. 


Second Prize 
Caught y Sam H. McFa 


Rainbow Trout 
First Prize 


rland, 


Chicago, . Caught by J. C. Ward, San 
WwW cight—6 Ibs. - = F ‘ranessco, — oe 
Length—24% __ in. Weight—17 Ibs. 6 dz. 
Girth—15 in. Length—33% in. 
Caught—August 28. Girth—20 in. 

Where—Nipigon River, Ont. Caught—July 6. 

Rod—Leonard. Where—Upper Klamath Lake, 
Reel—Hardy ‘Bros., Perfect. Oregon. 

Line—Von Lengerke and An- ~ Rod—Split bamboo. 

toine. Reel—Meisselbach Tripart. 
Lure—Durham Ranger fly. Line—Cuttyhunk. 


Third Prize 
Caught by Sam H. McFa 


Lure—Wilson Copper Spoon. 


rland, Second Prize 


Chicago, Ill. Caught by T. A. Ross, Butte, 
Weight—6 lbs. Montana. 
Length—24 in. Weight—15 Ibs. 
Girth—14 in. Length—31%4 in, 
Caught—Sept. 6, Girth—17% in. 
Where—Nipigon River, Ont. Caught—June 15, 
Rod—Leonard. Where—Big Hole River, Mon- 
Reel—Hardy Bros., Perfect. tan 
Line—Von Lengerke and An- Rod—Home made. 
toine. eel—Light surf casting. 
Lure—Durham Ranger fly. Line—Saline. 
Fourth Prize Lure—Live minnow, 
Third Prize 
Y Caught by Donald Parson, Caught by F. C. Carson, Butte 
y ~ . . u ’ 
Sees Bs a Meatana 
Length—24%4 in. Weicht—14 lbs. 8 oz. 
Girth—15% in. Length—31% in. 
Caught—Sept. 26. Girth—29 in. ‘. 
d—Le —July B 
ek Neversink. — -Big Hole River, Mon 
—— Intrinsic. ta Rod a 
} sal 
ure—Dashwood fly. Reel—Redifer. 
Brook Trout, Ladies Line—Kingfisher. 
Caught by Mrs. Herbert War- Lure—Live Minnow. 
ae te Haven Conn. Fourth Prize 
phn wal al Ibs. Caught by Dr. A. Vanderstolp, 
Gin th—25 in. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
irth—13 in Weight—13 Ibs. 14 oz. 
Caught—August 30. —34%, ;j 
- Length—34% in. 
Where—Moosehead Lake, Me. Girth—19% in. 
EO Caueht— May 
oo c 3 x iv Mich. 
Line—Enamel_ silk. . dea“ Raa River, Mich 
ure—Parmachene Belle Reel— Meisselbach. 
Brook Trout, Grand ss Enamel, 4 
7 ure—Superior Colorado Spin 
Pn ag by _— C. Wall, West ner. 
ranes, Rainbow Trout, Fly Class 
Weight—8 Ibs, : 
Length—23 in. First Prize 
Girth—15 in, Caught , A. E. Richardson, 
Caught—July 10 : Sault Ste. Serie, Ont. 
mu nero—Latle Codroy River, W yeight—0 Ibs. 
ewfoundlan ngth—27%4 in, 
Rod—Forrest. Gin rth—14 Na 
Reel—Name unknown. Caught—July 31. 
Line—Name unknown. Where—St. Marys River. 


Lure—Silver Doctor No 


6 Rod— Mills. 
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Reel—Pennell. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Stone Fly. 
Becond Prize 
Caught by F. E. 
nison, Col. 
Weight—8 ¥% Ibs. 
Length—26 in. 
Girth—15 % in. 
Caught—August 27, 
Where—Gunnison River, 
Rod—Split bamboo. 
Reel—F eatherlight. 
Line—Saline No. G 
Lure—Royal 
Third Prize 


Col 


Cau - b 
Sault Marie, Ont. 
Weight_—8 1% Ibs. 
Length—26 in, 
Girth—13% in. 
Caught—July 26. 
Where—St. Marys River. 
Rod—Mills Standard. 
Reel—Pennell. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Stone Fly. 
Fourth Prize 
Caught by G. E. Richardson, 
Sault Ste Marie, Ont. 
Weight—8 4 ibs. 
Len en” in. 
Girth—1444_ in. 
Caught—July 26. 
Where—St. Marys River. 
Rod—Mills Standard. 
Reel—Pennell. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Stone Fly. 
Brown Trout 
First Prize 


Caught by I. E. Dickinson, Bel- 
laire, Mich. 

Weight—6%% Ibs. 

Length—25 in. 

Girth—13% in. 

Caught—June 6. 

Where caught—Cedar__ River, 
Mich. 


Rod—Clark. 
Reel—Yawman and Erbe. 
Line—Enameled. 
Lure—March Brown Fly. 


Second Prize 


Caught by Robert McConnell, 
Napanock, N, Y, 
Weight—6 Ibs. 1 oz. 


Length—28% in. 
Girth—16% in. 
Caught—April 19. 
Where—Tananack Creek, 
Rod—Mills split bamboo. 
Reel—Takapart. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Jungle Cock fly. 
Third Prize 


Caught 
Ouray, Col. 
Weight—5 Ibs. 5 oz. 
Length—22% in. 

Girth—121%4 in. 
Caught—July 26. 
Where—Gunnison 

Rod—U. T. K, 
Reel—Fratherlight. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Jock Scott. 
Fourth Prize 


Caught by Rev. D. 
lraverse Cilty, Mich, 
Weight—5 lbs. 2 
Length—24 in. 

Girth—13 in. 
Caught—June 28. 
Where—Boardman River, 
Rod—Montague Special. 


River. 


Oz. 


Mich. 


Keenan, Gun- 


Coachman No. 4. 


G. E. Richardson, 


Mad George Burroughs, 


Cochlin, 


Field and Stream 


Reel—Leonard. 

Line—Abbey and Imbrie. 

Lure—Parmachene Belle. 
Lake Trout 
First Prize 


Caught by Charles H. Slater. 
Weight—26% Ibs. 

Length—38 in. 

Girth—22% in. 

Caught—May 10. 

Where—Lake of the Woods, 


Ont. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Meisselbach. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Kidney Spoon. 
Second Prize 
Caught by E. S, Williamson, 
Duluth, Minn. 
Weight—26%4 Ibs. 
Length—-40%. in. 
Girth—24%4 in. 
Caught—July 13. 
Where  caught—Isle 
Mich, 
Rod—Sampson steel. 
Reel—Trolling reel. 
Line—Cuttyhunk 


Lure—G. Hevenden Canan- 
daigua trolling spoon. 
Third Prize 
C tg: 5 by E, D. Calvert, Rainy 


River, 
W tb. 125 3 % lbs. 
Length—42 in. 
Girth—22% in. 
Caught—May 15. 
Where—Lake of 

Canada. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Shakespeare. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Phantom Minnow. 


Fourth Prize 
b Joseph Pomelow, 
Me 


the Woods, 


Caught 
Brownville, . 
Weight—25 Ibs. 
Length—36 in. 
Girth—21 in. 
Caught—June 29. 
Where—Schoodic Lake, 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Hendryx. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Archer Spinner. 
Landlocked Salmon 
First Prize 


o Henry L. Marsh, 


Me. 


Caught 
Rochester, N. 
Weight—12 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Length—27%4 in. 
Girth—17%4 in. 
Caught—July 5, 


Where caught—Parker Pond, 
Maine. 

Rod—Frost Otter steel. 

Reel—Venus. 

Line—Kelso silk. 

Lure—Small smelt. 

Second Prize 

Cone ay, — e W. oggen- 

burg, York City. 


Weight—12 Ibs. 
ia, in. 
Girth—17% in. 
Caught—July 15. 
Where—Parker Pond, Me. 
Rod—Bamboo. 
Reel—Julius Vom Hofe. 
Line—Braided silk waterproof. 
Lure—Smelt. 

Third Prize 
Cau a by Carl S. 


tunk, 
Weight_—11 ¥% Ibs. 


Royale, bi 


Bean, Cara- 


Length—33 in. 
Girth—16% in. 
Caught—Sept. 29. 
Where—Pierce Pond, 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Dark Montreal. 


Fourth Prize 


Caught by Ashley A. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Weight—11% lbs. 
Length—31 in. 
Girth—17 in. 
Caught—July 16. 
Where—Sebago Lake, 
Rod—Sampson steel, 
Reel—Vom _ Hofe. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Shiner. 


Small Mouth Bass, Class A 
First Prize 
Caught by J. M. Cantey, Colum- 
Cc. 


bia, S. 
Weight—8 Ibs. 

Length—27 in. 

Girth—18 in. 

Caught—April 30. 
Where—Crystal Lake, S. C. 
Rod—Riverside steel. 
Reel—Expert Casting. 
Line—Gold Seal No, 
Lure—Ultra Minnow. 

Second Prize 


Caught by Arthur Lowe, 
Haven, Conn. 
Weight—6 lbs. 
Length—23 in. 
Girth—16 in. 
Caught—April 18. 
Where—West Pond, Conn. 
Rod—Abbey and Imbrie. 
Reel—Redifor. 
Line—Kingfisher No. 6. 
Lure—Heddon Expert. 
Third Prize 


Caught ade iA. D. Seldomridge 
Hinton, W. 
WwW eight—6 \bs. 
Length—24 in. 
Girth—16 in. 
Caught—April 12. 
Where—Greenbriar River. 
Rod—Sampson steel. 
Reel—Meisselbach. 
Line—Cuttyhunk. 
Lure—Heddon Dowagiac. 


Fourth Prize 


Smythe, 


Me, 


17, 


New 


8 oz, 


Caught by H. C. Long, Lexing- 
ton, y. 
Weight—5 Ibs. 15% oz 


Len th—23 4 in. 
Girth—16% in. 
Caught—April 13. 
Where—Lexington, 
Rod—Split bamboo. 
Reel—Bourne and Bond. 
Line—Irish linen. | 
Lure—Pflueger Spinner. 


Small Mouth Bass, Class B 
First Prize 


Ky. 


Caught by A. T. Gibbes, Co 
lumbia, S. 
Weight—7 “Ibs. 2 oz. 


re al ng in, 
Girth—15 in. 
Caught—August 11. 
Where—Crystal Lake. 
Rod—Riverside steel. 
Reel—Revonoc. 
Line—Invincible. 
Lure—Buel No. 1. 


Second Prize 


Caught by Gorman A. Bussard, 
Hagerstown, d. 














Weight—6 lbs. 4 oz. 
Length—22% in. 
Girth—16 in. 
Caught—July 18. 
Where—Potomac River. 


Rod—Heddon. 
Reel—Shakespeare Perfect, 
Line—Mills Standard. 
Lure—Stone Cat. 
Third Prize 
Caught by C, F. 
real, Canada. 
Weight—5 Ibs. 
Length—21 in. 
Girth—15 % in. 
Caught—August 11. 
Where—Brown Lake, 
Rod—Sampson steel. 


9 oz. 


Quebec. 


Reel—Shakespeare level winder. 


Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Small frog. 
Fourth Prize 


Caught by W. C. Horton, Brat- 


tleboro, Vt. 
Weight—5 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Length—22 in. 
Girth—15% in. 
Caught—August 1. 
W here—Sunset Lake, Vt. 
Rod— Bristol. 
Reel—Make unknown. 
Line—Crimson Beauty. 
Lure—Frog. 


Small Mouth Bass, Class C 


First Prize 
Caught by Harry D. 
Glens Falls, N, Y. 
Weight—7% Ibs. 
Length—22 in, 
Girth—18% in. 
Caught—Sept. 19. 
Where—Crosseth, Pond, N. Y. 
Rod—Split bamboo. 
Reel—Abbey and _ Imbrie. 
Line—Enameled silk. 
Lure—Live frog. 
Second Prize 
Caught by Dr. W. M. 
Yew Yozk City. 
Weight—6 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Length—22% in, 
Girth—16% in. 
Caught—August 23. 
Where—Brewster, N, 
Rod—Union Hdw, Go. 
Reel— Meisselbach. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Double spinner. 
Third Prize 
Caught by L. F. Kunstman, 
“> Ill. 
Veight—6 Ibs. 3 oz. 
Length—23 in, 
Girth—15 in. 
Caught—Sept. 6. 
Where—Lulu Lake, Wis. 
Rod—Steel casting. 
Reel— Meek. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Home made minnow. 
Fourth Prize 
Caught by Howard P. 
Wyalusing, Pa. 
Veight—6 Ibs. 
Length—23 in. 
Girth—15% in. 
Caught—Sept. 25, 
Where—Susquehanna River. 
Rod—Home made bamboo. 
Reel—Pflueger Buckeye. 
Line—Kalamazoo Expert 


me # 
ure—Stone catfish. 


Small Mouth Bass, Fly Class 


First Prize 
Caught by E. H. Coultas, 
Bedford, Mass. 


Sarver, 


Pack, 


"ais 


Chi- 


Miller, 


Cast- 


New 


Pascoe, Mont- 


Fish and Fishermen 


Weight—5 Ibs, 8 oz, 
Length—20% in. 
Girth—16% in. 
Caught—August 23. 
: be’ apaianes Winnepesaukee, 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Abbey and _ Imbrie. 
Line—Kingfisher De Luxe. 
Lure—Red Ibis Fly. 

Second Prize 


Caught by H, B. Christian, 
ersink, Y. 


Nev- 


aN, 


W eight—4 3 % ibs. 
Length—22% in. 
Girth—12 in. 

Caught—July 14. 


W here—Sheldrake Lake, N. Y. 
Rod—Mills Standard. 
Reel—leatherlight, 
Line—Intrinsic, 
Lure—F ly. 
Small Mouth Bass 
Juvenile Prize 


Caught by Herbert S. Chamber- 
Cc 


lin, Washington, D. 
Weight—5 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Length—22% in. 


Girth—13% in. 
Caught—Sept. 9. 
Where—Goose Creek, 
Rod—Bamboo. 
Reel—F'ly reel. 
Line—Saline enamel. 
Lure—Mad Tom, 


Small Mouth Bass 
Grand Prize 


Caught by J. M. Cantey, 
lumbia, 5S. 

Weight 8” lbs. 

Length—27 in, 

Girth—18 in. 

Caught—April 30, 

Where—Crystal Lake, S. C. 

Rod—Riverside steel. 

Reel—Expert Casting. 

Line—Gold Seal. 

Lure—Ultra Minnow. 


Large Mouth Bass, Northern 
Division, Class A 
First Prize 


Caught by Harvey F. 
Portland, Oregon. 
Weight—10 Ibs. 
Length—23 in. 
Girth—20% in. 
Caught—July 13. 
Where—Columbia Slough, 
gon. 
Rod—8s ounce, 
Reel—Hendricks. 


Va. 


Fisher, 


Ore- 


Line—Kingfisher., , 
Lure—Luminous tandem spin- 
ner. 


Second Prize 

Caught by H. B. Christian, Nev- 
ersink, Ea 

W eight—8s 5-16 Ibs. 

Length—18%4 in. 

Caught—Jul 

Where Sheldrake iske, X.Y. 

Rod—Mills Standard, 

Reel—Featherlight. 

Line—Intrinsic. 

Lure—Fly. 


Third Prize 
Caught by Hi Henry, Spokane, 
Wash, ities 


Weight—8¥ lbs. 
Length—-23 in. 
Girth—18¥% jn. 
Caught—April 19. 
Where—Hayden Lake, 
Rod—Montague City. 


Idaho. 


Co+ 
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Reel—Shakespeare Level Wind- 
in 
Line—Giadding Invincible. 
Lure—Live Minnow. 


Fourth Prize 


Caught by H. B. Christian, 
Neversink, N. Y, 
Weight—7 Ibs. 15 oz. 
Length—24 in, 
Girth—17 in. 
Caught—June 28. P 
Where—Sheldrake Lake, N. Y. 
Rod—Mills Standard. 
Reel— leatherlight. 
Line—Intrinsic. 
Lure—F ly. 
Large Mouth Bass, Northern 
Division, Class B 
First Prize 
Caught by Albert White, New 
York City. 
Weight--7% Ibs. 
Length—23 in. 


Girth—18 in. 
Caught—July : 
Where—Rye a we 
Rod—Sampson Stee. 
Reel—Takapart. 
Line—Robert Ogilvy. 
Lure—Decker plug. 


Second Prize 
Caught by George 
Sheridan, Mich, 
Weight—7 Ibs, 
Length—23% in. 
Girth—17% in. 
Caught—August 1. 
Where—Sheridan, Mich. 
Rod—Sampson steel. 
Reel—Rushmore. 
Line— Kingfisher. 
Lure—Shakespeare 


Third Prize 
Caught by E, E. Mirick, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Weight—7 lbs, 9 oz. 
Length—22 in. 
Girth—17 % in. 
Caught—July 26. 
Where — Cranberry 
Pond, Mass. 
Rod—Home-made. 
Ree!|—South Bend 
Lash. 
Lure—Heddon 


Fourth Prize 
Caught by C. D. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Weight—7 % Ibs. 
Length—23%4 in, 
Girth—17%4 . 
Caught—July 
WwW here—L ake Hallie, Wis. 
Rod—Heddon, 
Reel—Takapart. 
Line—Invincible. 
Lure—Heddon No. 


Mouth Sass, Northern 
Division, Class C 
First Prize 


Caught by A. F. 
vens Point, Wis. 

Weight—8% _ Ibs. 

Length—24 in, 

Girth—19 in. 

Caught—September 4. 

Where—Buck Lake, Wis. 

Rod—tTriumph steel. 

Ree]— Monarch. 

Line—Kingfisher silk. 

Lure—Rush’s Tango Minnow. 


Kreeger, 


10 oz. 


Float. 


Meadow 


Anti Back 


No. 150, 


Chisholm, 


1,600. 


Large 


Ste- 


jryan. 
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Second Prize 


Caught by Lewis N. 
East Orange, 
Weight—=8 Ibs. 6 oz. 
Length—26%4 in. 
Girth—19 in. 
Caught—September 29. 
Where—Estling Lake, N, J. 
Rod—Abbey and Imbrie. 
Reel—Keditor. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Frog. 


Third Prize 


Thorne, 


Caught by Robert T. Ives, 
Philadelphia, a. 

ya = lh Ibs. 4 oz. 

sang 6% in. 

Girth—17% in. 

Caught—August 25. 

Where—Blackwood, N, J. 

Rod—Heddon. 

Reel—Shakespeare. 

Line—Kingfisher Special. 

Lure—Moonlight No, 1 Bait. 

Fourth Prize 

Caught by Nat. J. Kline, North 
Webster, Indiana, 

Weight—8% Ibs. 

Length—24 in. 

Girth—18 in, 

Caught—August 31. 

Where—Webster Lake, In- 


diana. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Shakespeare. 
Line—Silk 
Lure—Wilson Winged Wobbler 


Large Mouth Bass, Northern 
Division, Ladies’ Prize 


Caught by Mrs. Robert T. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Weight—5 lbs. 
Length—21% in, 
Girth—14% in. 
Caught—August 11. 
Where—Union Lake, N. J. 
Rod—Heddon. 
Reel—Shakespeare. 
Line—Abbey and 
Shore. 
Lure—Chippewa Skipper. 


Ives, 


8 oz. 


Imbrie Lake 


Large Mouth Bass, Northern 
Division, Grand Prize 


Caught by S. Lyndon 
Madison, Wis. 
Weight—3 Ibs. 14 oz. 
Length—18% in. 
Girth—13% in. 
Caught—August 8. 
Where—Madison, Wis. 
Rod—Vom Hoff. 
Reel—Vom_ Hoff. 
Line—VonLengerke 
toine. 
Lure— 


Chase, 


and An- 


Grizzly King. 


Large Mouth Bass, Northern 


Division, Grand Prize 


Caught by Harvey F. 
Portland, oe 
Weight—10% Ibs 
Length—23 i. 
Girth—20% in. 
Caught—July 13. 
Where—Columbia 
gon, 
Rod—8 ounce. 
Reel—Hendricks. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Luminous Tandem 
ner, 


Fisher, 


Slough, Ore- 


Spin 


Field and Stream 


Large Mouth Bass, Southern 


Division, Class A 
First Prize 


Caught by J. Morton Clark, Lib- 
erty, Indiana. 

Weight—14 ibs. 12 oz. 

Length—29 in. 

Girth—23% in. 

Caught—April 11. 

Where—Mascotte, Fla 

Rod—H. Hunt, split bamboo, 

Reel—Shakespeare. Marhoff. 

Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—Heddon Silver Minnow. 


Second Prize 


Caught by Davis Moon, 
lon, Fla 
Weight—14% lbs. 
fang 00 ie in. 
Girth—23% in. 
Caught—February 15. 
_ Where—Bear _ am Lake, 


Dunnel- 


“la. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—K, K. Special. 
Line—Abbey and Imbrie, Lake- 
shore, 
Lure—Heddon 
row, 


Dowagiac Min- 


Third Prize 
Cought oy fj... FF 


Mayer, Eus- 

tis 
Weight-—13 14 Ibs. 
Length—28 in, 
Girth—22 in. 
Caught—February 27. 
Where—Beachman Lake, 
Rod—Home-made. 
Recl—Vom_ Hofe. 
Line—Cuttyhunk. 
Lure—Live Minnow. 


Mla 


Fourth Prize 
- Same by W. E. Gray, Ocala, 


WwW eight—13 Ibs. 
Length—26%4 lbs 
Girth—20% in. 
Caught—February 17. 
Where—Orange Lake, 
Rod—Imperial. 
eel—Tripart. 
Line—Abbey and Imbrie. 
Lure—Heddon Dowagiac 
now. 


Fila, 


Min- 


Large Mouth Bass, Va., W. Va., 
Md,, Del. Division 


Caught by E. R, Lafferty, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Weight—9 Ibs. 
PE LY in. 
Girth—17% in. 
Caught—August 22. 
Where—Mirror Lake, 
Rod—Heddon No. 10. 
Reel—Meisselbach Free-spool. 
Line—Kingfisher. 


Va. 


Lure—Heddon Bluehead Min- 
now. 
Second Prize 
Caught by George C. Schuler, 


Wilmington, Del. 
Weight—8 Ibs. 2 oz, 
Length—23% in, 
Girth—18% in. 
Caught—Jul 
Winco Ueboncedh, Del. 
Rod—Barret, Lancewood. 
Reel—Expert. 

Line—Irish Linen, 
Lure—Heddon Dowagiac 
now. 


Min- 





Third Prize 


Caught by W. B. Catlett, 
mond, Va. 

Weight—8 lbs. 

Length—25 in. 

Girth—17%4 in. 

Caught—July 10. 

Where— on Hall, 

Rod—Heddon. 

Reel — Shakespeare 
Winder, 

ine—Classic. 

Lure — Dowagiac Speckled 
Floater. 


Rich 


Va. 


Level 


Fourth Prize 


Caught by Herbert Firth, 
mington, Del. 
Weight—7 Ibs, 
Length—22% 
Girth—15 % in. 
Caught—July 10. 
Where—C. D. Canal Lakes 
Rod—Lancewood. 
Reel—§hakespeare. 
Line—Cuttyhunk No, 9, 
Lure—White Dowagiac 
now. 


Wil- 


13 oz. 
in. 


Min 


Great Northern Pike 
First Prize 


Caught by W. A. Flinn, Green 
wich, , 

Weight—-32 Ibs. 
Length—49 in, 
Girth—19 in. 
Caught—September 23, 
Where—Green_ Lake, Quebec 
Rod—Bristol Telescope. 
Reel—Abercrombie and 
Line—Abercrombie and 
Lure—Corbatt Spoon. 


1 oz, 


Fitch 
Fitch 


Second Prize 

Caught by Lieut. J. D. 
Cc hicago, l. 

Weight—25 Ibs. 
Length—50 in. 
Girth—16 in, 
Caught—July 8. 
W here—Koontz 
Rod—Home-made. 
Reel—Tripart. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Dowagiac Minnow. 


Third Prize 

Caught by William A. 
Chicago, III, 

Weight—24% Ibs. 

Length—46 in, 

Girth—20 in. 

Caught—September 2, 

Where—Lake Buckatobon, 

Rod—Von Lengerke and 
toine. 

Reel—Von_ Lengerke 
toine. 

Line—Kingfisher. 

- le Spoon and pork 
rind 


3enes, 


Lake, 


Indiana 


Klatte. 


Wis. 
An 


and An- 


Fourth Prize 
Caught by Dr. William P. 
bott, Duluth, Minn. 
Weight—23 Ibs. 
Length—47%4 in, 
Girth—18 in. 
Caught—August 23. 
Where—Grand Lake. 
Rod—Rainbow steel. 
Reel—Vom_ Hofe. 
Line—David Harum. 
Lure—Spinner and frog. 


Ab 


Muscallonge 
First Prize 


by Karl Chi- 


Caught 
cago, Ill. 


Baackes, 
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OUGH and trail-proof as a moosehide moccasin—and much 
easier on “civilized feet.” Heavy enough to stand the 
stab of snags and the rasp of rocky roads—but not stiff 
enough to chafe or tire you. Water shedding, too— 
in Cutter Boots properly cared for, you can slosh 

all day through swamp or snow, yet come to 

camp dry footed. What more can you 

ask of footgear, you who hunt or hike, 
heeding the Red Gods’ call? 















ter Sportin 
-Boots 


Made—by hand—of the finest tan 
and black chrome leather, by “‘old 
time’’ boot makers who take real 
pride in their work and neverskimp , 
or slight the smallest detail. Mod- ( 
ern, high-speed methods aren’t care- L 
. ful enough for Cutter quality. Bet- @ 
— ter dealers carry Cutter’s. e 
' The Cutter Book of Boots comes 

_—~* free on request. Write for it. : 


A. A. Cutter Co. 
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Weight—48 lbs. . 

jong —0t in, 

Girth—22 in. 

Caught—June 7. 

Where—Lake Content, Wis. 

Rod—Bristol. 

Reel—Von Lengerke and An- 
toine. 

Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—Skinner spoon. 


Second Prize 

Caught by John C, F. Ricklefs, 
Chicago, II], 

Weight—44% Ibs. 

Length—51% in. 

Girth—25% in. 

Caught—August 14. 

Where caught—Boulder Junc- 
tion, Wis. 

Rod—Bristol. 

Reel—Blue Grass. 

Line—Invincible. 

Lure—Live bait. 


Third Prize 
Conght by Dr. A. H. Peck, Chi- 
o, Ill. 


ca 
Weight—41 Ibs. 
Length—49%4 in, 
Girth—24% in, 
Caught—September 6, 
Where—Lac Vieux Desert, Wis. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Pennell. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Skinner Spoon. 


Fourth Prize 


Caught by William A. Ralyea, 

Buffalo, N, Y,. 
Weight—40 Ibs. 
Length—48 in, 
Girth—24% in. 
Caught—August 21. 
Where—Lake Nipissing. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Shakespeare. 
Line—Otselic No. 18. 
Lure—Star bait. 


WALL-EYED PIKE 
First Prize 

Cau ae by C. W. Kelly, Chi- 

Veight—14 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Length—29% in. 

Girth—19% in, 

Caught—September 28. 

Where—Papoose Lake, Wis. 

Rod—Split bamboo, 

Reel—Von Lengerke and An- 
toine Expert. 

Line—Black Warrior. | 

Lure—Hildebrandt Spinner and 
minnow. 


Second Prize 
Cought, by by S. W. Pollock, Hin- 


to 
Weight—11% Ibs. 
Length—31 in. 
Girth—17 in, 
Caught—September 3. 
Where—Greenbrier River, W. 


Va. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel— Meisselbach. 
Line—W hirlpool, 
Lure—Heddon Minnow No, 151. 


Third Prize 


Caught by W. H. Lawrence, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weight—11% in. 

Length—34 in. 

Girth—21 in 

Caught—September 23. 

Where—Kilbourn, Wis. 


Field and Stream 


Rod—Valley. 
Reel—Shakespeare. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Heddon Dowagiac. 


Fourth Prize 
an? by George Ault, Chi- 


Neight—10 Ibs. 4 oz. 
Length—32 in. 

Girtk—17 in, 

Caught—June 2. 

Where—Big Twin Lake, Wis. 
Rod—Bristol. 

Reel—Hendryx 
Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—Peper spoon and _ live 


minnow. 


ar 


BLUEFISH 
First Prize 
6 ht by R. C. Graham, New- 


Weight—13 Ibs. 

Length—34 in. 

Girth—17 in. 

Caught—July 

Where Manas wan Inlet, N. J. 
Rod—Home-ma 

Reel—Atlantic. 

Line—15-thread Cuttyhunk, 

Lure—Squid Bait. 


Second Prize 
Caught by B. C. Fincke, Short 


Hills, N. 
Weight—i0 Ibs. 13 oz. 
se saa in. 
Girth—16 % 5 
Caught—July 


Where— lighlands, m3. 
Rod—Abbey and Imbrie. 
Reel—Meisselbach. 
Line—Abbey and Imbrie. 
Lure—Moss bunker, 


Third Prize 
Caught by Frank C. Speck, Au- 


burn, 


Weight—0% Ibs, 
th—30%4 in. 
Gin —16%4 in. 
Caught—July 24. 
Where— eovaggueett Bay, R. I. 
Rod—-Frost and Co, 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—Kingfisher, 
Lure—Live bait. 


Fourth Prize 
Caught by Harry G. Esrey, 


Ventnor City, 


yn PY Ibs. 1 oz. 

ae ee —32% in. 
Girt ak. in, 
Caught—July 
Where—Margate City, N. J. 
Rod—Lancewood. 
Reel—Atlantic. 
Line—12-thread Ashaway. 
Lure—Butterfish. 


WEAEFISH 
First Prize 
Caught 4 ¥ W. Townsend, 


Providence, 


burn 


Weighty “Ibs. 

Length—34 in. 

Girth—16% in. 
Caught—September 4. 
Where—Narragansett Bay, R. I. 
Rod—Split bamboo. 

Reel—200 yard, 
Line—Cuttyhunk. 

Lure—Live shrimp. 


Second Prize 
Caught by Frank C. Speck, Au- 


ae 
Weight—11% Ibs 


Length—24% in. 

Girth—17 in. 

Caught—17 in. 

Caught—August 21. 
Where—Narraganset: Bay, R. I. 
Rod—lrost and Co. 5% oz. 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—Kingfisher, 9 thread. 
Lure—Live bait. 


Third Prize 

Caught by John Fletcher, Great 
Kills. Staten Island. 

Weight—11 Ibs. 

Length—37 in, 

Girth—17 in. 

Caught—August 12, 

Where—Sandy Hook, N, J. 

See New York Sporting Goods 


“Reel—Julius Vom Hofe. 
Line—New York Sporting Goods 


‘Lure—Shedder crab and blood 
383—F 
worm. 
Fourth Prize 

mee by Frank C. Speck, Au- 
burn 

Ww soko 30 Ibs. 14 oz. 
Length—34 in, 

Girth—17 in. 

Caught—August 15. 
Where—Narragansett Bay, R. I. 
Rod—Frost and Co. 5% oz. 

Reel—Vom_ Hofe. 

Line—Kingfisher 9 thread. 

Lure—Live bait. 

WEAKFISH 
Light Tackle Prize 

Caught by Frank C. Speck, Au 
burn, R, I. 
Weight—11% Ibs. 
Length—34% in. 
Girth—17 in. 
Caught—August 21. 
Where—Narragansett Bay, R..1. 
Rod—Frost and Co. 5% oz. 
Reel—Vom _ Hofe. 
Line—Kingfisher 9 thread. 
Lure—Live Bait. 


STRIPED BASS 
First Prize 


Caught by William H. Hand, 
Jr., New Bedfgrd, Mass, 

Weight—55 ibs. 2 oz. 

Length—51% in. 

Girth—30 in. 

Caught—August 11, 

Where—Cuttyhunk, Mass. 

Rod—Hand-made. 

Reel—Vom Hofe. 

Line—Abercrombie and_ Fitch, 
21 thread, 

Lure—Live eel. 


Second Prize 
Caught by C. B. Church, Cutty- 
hunk, Mas 
Weight—50 Ibs. 
Length—50% in, 
Girth—30_in. 
Caught—September 4. 
Where—Vineyard Sound, Mass. 
Rod—Abbey and Imbrie. 
Reel—Abbey and Imbrie. 
Line—Hall 15 thread. 
Lure—Live eel. 
Third Prize 
Caught by Edward M,. Slocum, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Weight—47 Ibs. 2 oz, 
Length—49% _ in. 
Girth—31% in. 
Caught—August 28. 
Where—Vineyard Sound, Mass. 
Rod—Home-made bamboo, 
Reel—Edward Vom Hofe. 








== Teel 























A Genuine Leather 
Tobacco Pouch 


In order to acquaint more men 
with the supreme enjoyment and satis- 
faction afforded by the wholesome, health- 
ful “PIPER” habit, we will give this fine 
leather Tobacco Pouch, Free, to everyone 
sending 10 cents for a 10c cut of PIPER 
Heidsieck Chewing Tobacco. 


The pouch is strongly made of fine tan leather, 
with a flap and patent snap clasp. Every man who 
loves a good chew will appreciate the convenience of 
this handsome, handy leather pouch to carry his tobacco in. 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 


PIPER Heidsieck is the highest type of chewing tobacco in the world. 
Every leaf of ripe, golden brown tobacco used in “PIPER” is carefully 
selected from Nature’s choicest crops, clean, 

sweet and mellow. 


The wonderful flavor of “PIPER” is 
different from that of all other tobaccos 
made—a rich, wine-like, delightful 
taste which never fails to make a 
friend. “PIPER” is famous the jf 
world over for this delicious 
“Champagne Flavor.” 


FREE 









































l0-cent Cut of 
PIPER Heidsieck 
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5c and 10c cuts, foil- 
wrapped, in slide 
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cuts, foil- 
wrapped, in 
metal boxes, 
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Send 10 cents and we will send a full- Te 

sized 10-cent cut of “PIPER” and a tay 
handsome leather pouch FREE, any- pitts 
where in the U.S. Also a little folder tell- fart 
ing about PIPER Heidsieck. The tobacco, Aaa 
the pouch and mailing expenses cost us 20 ny | 











cents, and we are glad to spend the money to 
get you to try “PIPER.” We know that once 
you have started, you will become a permanent 


friend of this wonderfully wholesome, healthful and if 
satisfying tobacco. In writing please give name of | > 






















your tobacco dealer. 
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Line—Thos. J. Conroy, 18 
thread. 


Lure—Live eel. 


Fourth Prize 
Caught by C. B. Church, 
hunk, Mass 
Weight—44 Ibs, 
Length—50% jn. 
Girth—27 in, 
Caught—August 31. 
Where—Vineyard Sound, Mass. 
Rod—Abbey and Imbrie. 
Reel—Abbey and mbrie. 
Line—Hall 15 thread, 


Cutty- 


Lure—Live eel. 
STRIPED BASS 
Ladies’ Prize 
Caught by Mrs. B. J. Davis, 


Long Branch, N. J. 
Weight—33 Ibs. 


oe le: 1% in. 
Girth—25 in. 


<snent—Jene 27. 
Where—Elberon, 
Rod—J. H. W ortman. 


Reel—Edward Vom _ Hofe. 


Line—Armstrong No. 15. 
Lure—Squid bait. 

Channel Bass 

First Prize 
Caught by Theodore F. Everett, 

Manasquan, 4 

Weight—61%4 Y Ibs. 
Length—54 in. 
Girth—35% in. 
Caught—October 8, 
Where—Barnegat Inlet, N. J. 


Rod—Greenheart. 
Reel—Meisselbach. 
Line—Armstrong. 
Lure—Mullet. 


Second Prize 

Caught by }: Maxwell Bullock, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Weight—55%4 
Length—49% 
Girth—29 in. 
Caught—July 5. 
Where—Corson’s Inlet, N. J. 
Rod—Landman split Larisa. 
Reel—Julius Vom Hofe, 
Line—Ashaway 15 thread. 
Lure—Menhaden, 


Third Prize 
Caught by S. J. Held, 
phia, Pa. 
Weight—49 Ibs. 
Length—48 in, 
Girth—29 in. 
Caught—July 2. 
Where—Brigantine Beach, N. J. 
Rod—Split bamboo, 
Reel—Edward Vom Hofe. 
Lure—Shedder crab. 


Fourth Prize 
Caught by Robert W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Weight—47%%4 Ibs. 
Length—47 in. 
Girth—29 in. 
Caught—September 6. 
Where—Barnegat Light, 
Rod—Gerhart. 
Reel— Mermaid. 
Line—28 Ib. test. 
Lure—Shedder crab. 


Ibs. 
in. 


Philadel- 


Tunis, 


N.. J. 


DEFINITE PREPARATIONS 
Ladd Plumley 


For the fisherman, winter should 
not be a hibernating time of vacu- 


Field and Stream 


ous rest. Rather it should be the 
period of preparation for the com- 
ing of the next season’s pleasures. 

reparation of tackle and duf- 
fle is all right and necessary, but 
these are but a portion of the 
things which should have our 
thoughtful care. And there is no 
part of the preyaratory doings for 
a fishing trip n.ore important than 
the obtaining of the most com- 
plete and exact information, and 
in all possible detail, regarding the 
place of the campaign against the 
game. 

Once an angler foolishly ar- 
ranged a trip without taking the 
precaution of seeking the latest in- 
formation concerning the longed- 
for woodsy paradise. True, he had 
read a book which told moss-grown 
and ancient legends of the mighty 
fish of those famous waters and 
of the delectable, far-reaching and 
primeval forests. 

Think of the lover of classics 
attempting to discover the city of 
Troy in all its pristine glory, or 
of Daniel Boone’s eyes resting 
upon the present environs of Cin- 
cinnati, which he jad been told 
was a good bear-hunting locality. 
“Like that only a_ sight worser,” 


as replied the Canadian stage 
driver, when asked if there were 
any fleas in Cape Breton. For 


when the credulous angler and his 
friend stepped to a platform at a 
station on the Rangeley Lakes and 
asked advice of a man who had 
lived in the region from infancy, 
this was what was chucked ’em: 
“Folks don’t hit th’ river now- 
adays, not from this side. When I 
was shin-high to a moose, they did. 
Anyhow, there ain’t a mite of use 
goin’ way in there for trout. 
Plenty of pickerel but no trout. 
Besides, a big lumber company has 
cut th’ whole darn face off them 
mountains and built a million dol- 
lar dam which piles back the river 
for miles and miles, and yet more 
miles. Once they cotched all-fired 
big panese: -tails where nowadays 
you'll find nothin’ but lumber 
Joutes and saw mills. 

“Why in Sam hill,” he added, 

“you fellers should have come 
way up here, without looking into 
things, is about as much of a 
strangeness as if I should go down 
to N’ York, expectin’ to find it th’ 
same ‘twas when Paw took his 
weddin’ trip with Maw!” 

Long before the season opens up 
get into correspondence with the 
guide you propose to engage. 
Have him write you concerning the 
sport of the last season; tell him 
to give you the names of the 
sportsmen who then employcd him. 

hen call on these sportsmen or 
write to them, and thus obtain 
every scrap of available informa- 
tion. Or if you are thinking of a 
fishing outing at a boarding house 
or farm near a trout stream, which 
cu know little about, spare not 
(cter- -vaper, ink and postage until 
you know as much as can be dug 
up 

Po stmasters in rural districts are 
generally fishermen, and if sup- 
plied with addressed and stamped 
envelopes, will aid you a lot 
against a proposed trip to un- 
known waters. The same can be 
said of station agents, as it can be 
said of most hotel keepers and 





country doctors. If you get busy 
in a practical way you will be 
amazed with the information that 
you will obtain. And many of the 
big tackle houses have salesmen 
who will gladly answer questions. 

Do not consider your proposed 
trip as really definitely arranged 
until you have gained almost a 
creelful of exact data. 

It is a century-worn tale, but it 
has its lesson. Asked an old gen- 
tleman, who had been fishing vain- 
ly for a half day beside a pool in 


a meadow, “Son, is there good 
fishing here?” ‘ 
“Th’ fishin’ is good,”’ replied the 


boy. “But th’ fish must be pow- 
erful little, ‘cause there wasn’t no 
water here before last night’s rain.” 


BEST BASS AND PICKEREL 
BAIT 


Frerp & Stream Pus, Co.: 

Kindly answer in your next is- 
sue what is the best bass and 
pickerel bait. I understand from 
a guide that the larvae of the 
dragon-fly is the best ever. What 
do you think about it? 


Otto Hornicn. 


Ans.—It depends on the water 
and kind of fishing. Helgrammites, 
as the larvae of the dragon-fly are 
called, are excellent for bait fish- 
ing for bass in 6 to 10 feet of 
water. Casting for them with bait 
casting-rod and red fly with pork 
minnow is good sport, and if bass 
are small and easily frightened, 
fly-fishing witu standard bass flies 
will take them when the larger 
lures will not,—Eb, 





EXPERT ADVICE FOR 
$1.50 A YEAR 

If you are at a loss as 
to what sort of tackle is 
necessary for trout, bass, 
salmon, muscallonge, tar- 
pon, tuna, surf or other 
kind of fishing, write our 
INFORMATION BUREAU. 
Are you undecided as to 
what calibre rifle or bore 
of shotgun is best suited 
te your needs, write us. 
Are you having trouble 
with your dog? Do you 
want to visit some certain 
section of country this 
year on your vacation, a 
section which is entirely 
new to you? We will 
gladly answer all such 
questions. We have a fine 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
in connection with our 
SPORTING AND VACA- 
TION PLACES BUREAU 
which is always at your 
service. Just drop us a 
line stating your troubles 
and we will answer by 
the next mail. 

That’s part of the serv- 
ice we give for your sub- 
scription. 
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‘‘Nature Bound 
in the 
Covers of a Book’ 


Every Sportsman Wants It! 


“The STANDARD NATURAL 
HISTORY is astonishing for the 
wealth of illustrations it dis- 
plays. Itis well called ‘a por- 
trait gallery of actual life.’ The 
reading matter is intensely in- 
teresting — largely because it 
differs so widely from most nat- 
iural histories.” 

—FIELD AND STREAM 





2,000 Superb Photographs 
from Life 


Many in Colors 






























The Standard 
Library of Natural History 


Should be in easy reach of every personinterested fully interesting plates—many being obtained 
in animal life. It is as far removed from the or- only at» great risk and expense. 

dinary natural history as day is from night. In ‘Every sportsman will find here the one work 
its preparation the ablest sportsmen and natural- he has long sought. Every wide-awake boy and 
ists have united—giving a series of real life stories girl will clamor for these beautiful books on ‘sight. 
of beasts, birds, fishes and insects—and showing Give this great Natural History to them! Teach 
every subject by a photograph from life! them the truth about the wonderful world 
There are over 2,000 of these rare and wonder- we live in! 


Special Clearance Offer We must clear out at once the remnant of a large edi- 


tion—so are offering these fine sets at practically 
Half Price and on the easiest of payments. The former prices were $28.00 and $35.00— 
but these few sets will go to first-comers for $16.50 in the buckram and $19.50 in the 
half-leather binding. An unequalled opportunity to get a famous work at the lowest 
price ever offered 


ENTIRE SET SENT ON APPROVAL 


at our risk and expense. Just sign and send us the Approval Coupon below. It will not obligate 
you in any way, but it will bring to your home, prepaid, the entire set of 5 superb volumes 
with their hundreds of photographs and color plates for your personal examination. you 
are not pleased, return them. If you like them, a dollar payment will keep them. And 
for good measure we will also send an 


ART PORTFOLIO—FREE 

An exquisite Art Portfolio of Game Birds and Fishes, done by noted 

artists in life colors—40 separate plates—ready for framing for den or 
office, or fine as a gift,—-will be included free. This offer is positively 


limited. E 
SEND US THIS COUPON TODAY iim. ....:. IPOS ‘ " sensei: a 


I. 6... 6205s deccedecedcesiecesesseeehbenesent 


*Most readers prefer the luxurious three-quarter lentes 
binding. We recommend it. To obtain it change $16.5 
to $19.50. (F. & 8. 1-16) 





The 
University 





Please send me on 
approval, at your 
expense, the 5-volume 
Standard Library of 
Natural History in special 
buckram binding.* If satis 
factory, I agree to pay you $1.00 
within five days, and $2.00 a 
month until the special price of 
$16.50 is paid. If I do not wish to 
keep the books I shall notify you and 
hold them subject to your order. Also 
send free, the Art Portfollo of Birds and 
shes. 














































We have been selling books by mail for nearly a quarter of a centur 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
44-60 E. 23d Street, New York 
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MY HOUSTON RIVER TARPON 
By W. Ashby Jones 


Winner First Prize Tarpon, 1914 
Contest 


My first glimpse of the big tar- 
pon was in the early part of the 
Spring of 1918 while cruising 
down the west coast of Florida. 
One night we dropped anchor at 
Chatman Bend, where, about a 
week before, I had caught the rec- 
ord tarpon for 1913. I had noticed 
that there was a river about a mile 
north of where we were anchored 
and decided to explore it. Bright 
and early the next morning we 
started, Tillet, my guide and my- 
self, in my fishing launch. Soon 
after entering the river, I no- 
ticed two small bays on the left 
which looked like good places for 
tarpon. The engine was stopped 
and Tillet poled in, in order not to 
frighten the fish. In the first 
bay we did not see anything, but 
the second bay was alive with tar- 
pon—hundreds of them. Rods 
were gotten out and lines cast; we 
expected every minute to have a 
strike. The ish were rolling all 
around us—we could nearly put 
our hands on them—but we did not 
get a single bite. After about an 
hour of fruitless casting I looked 
towards the head of the bay and 
saw a tarpon which looked to be 
all of eight feet long. We started 
after him and followed him all 
over the bay. Time and time again 


career 


ini {Ml uy) 





PRIZE FISHING 
CONTEST 


he swam right over the bait but 
would not touch it. 

The tide then started to ebb and 
all the tarpon left the bay, drop- 

ing down into the river. The 
Cus were so shallow that they 
were nearly dry at low water. Tar- 
pon go into these shallow bays 
on the flood tide and leave just as 
soon as the tide starts ebbing. 

Tillet and myself returned to 
the houseboat and I informed my 
wife of the size of the monster, 
and she decided to have a try for 
him. After the flood tide had 
started in good, we each took a 
beat and a guide and started after 
the big fish; I was ahead and made 
for the bay where I had seen him 
that morning; he was there all 
right, but it was impossible to get 
him to bite. My wife had stopped 
and anchored just where the bay 
joins the river. Just before sun- 
set I saw the big fellow roll near 
my wife’s boat and called to her 
to look out. In about a minute 
I saw that she had a run and a 
few seconds afterwards saw the 
monster go into the air. He had 
taken the bait but failed to hook. 
That was the last seen of the tar- 
pon, and the next day we started 
for Fort Myers. 

In 1914 I arrived at Fort Myers 
February Ist, but did not start fish- 
ing until the latter part of March. 
On April the lst we started on a 
two weeks’ cruise down the coast 
on our houseboat Suitsme, expect- 
ing to go as far south as Shark 


River and work back. Just as we 
were passing Chuckoluskee I no- 
ticed a houseboat anchored, so we 
1an in pretty close. Tillet and I 
boarded the fishing launch and ran 
alongside and found that the house- 
boat was owned by a friend of 
mine and that he was aboard. 
“Have you had any luck?” I 
asked. ‘“‘Why,” he said, ‘‘I caught 
the record-breaker yesterday—over 
seven feet long.” When asked 
why he was not fishing that day 
he replied that the fish were all 
gone. I invited him to get under 
way and we would show him lots 


of fish. He declined and we re- 
turned to our houseboat and start- 
ed on our way. 

Tillet kept repeating, ‘Seven- 
foot fish is hard to beat.’”’ At last 


he said, “Mr. Jones, let’s stop at 
Chatham Bend and see if that big 
tarpon that Mrs. Jones jumped 
last year is still there. If he is 
and we can land him we will have 
the seven-foot fish beat a mile.’’ 
had been thinking about that 
fish for twelve neatie past and 
was perfectly willing to stop and 
have another try at him. So we 
anchored in Chatham Bend about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. A 
few minutes later we started in 
the launch for the bays where we 
had seen the big tarpon in 1913. 
It was high tide. Tillet poled 
through the first bay without see- 
ing anything. When we entered 
the second bay we stopped and 
surveyed the surroundings and 
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Prize Fish 


1. 5 Ib. Small-Mouth Black Bass caught on a “BRISTOL” Rod at Laurel 
Lake, Pa., by Benj. H. Dittrich, of Honesdale, Pa. 


2. Lake Fly Fishing with a ‘““BRISTOL” when the Bass were running good. 

8. 42% Ib. Salmon caught by A. E. Burgdoff. Won prize of “BRISTOL” Rod 

4. A big “un caught on a “BRISTOL” by our old friend ‘‘Jack.”’ 

5. Bull Trout too big for the basket. Caught with a “BRISTOL’’ Rod on 
Watches River by Volney Taft of No. Yakima, Wash. 

6. 


34 Ib. Lake Trout, 41 inches long, 25-inch girth, caught on a “BRISTOL” 
Rod at Chaffey’s Lake, Ontario, by H. C. Austin. 


You might as well buy a new automobile lighted by 
gas and started with an old hand crank as to buy 
wooden rods in comparison with 








The Prize Winning Rods 


In the Field and Stream Fishing contests for 1912, 1913 
and 1914, ‘“‘ BRISTOL” Rods won a great many prizes 
—In the 1915 Contest “BRISTOL” Rods won more 
than twice as many prizes as any other rod. Every- 
where (except in the rocking-chair squad) there are ten 


“BRISTOL” Rods used to any other make of rod. 


“BRISTOL” Rods have won their overwhelming popularity by 
their absolute merit. They are the best hanging, the finest acting, 
the most reliable and the most serviceable fishing rods in the world. 


19,000 dealers sell the 38 different styles of ““BRISTOL” Rods 
ranging from $3.50 to $25.00 each. If you cannot get the exact 
type of “BRISTOL” Rod that you want from your dealer, you 
can order it by mail from our catalogue at no additional cost. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


NEW ART CALENDAR READY 


Sent prepaid on receipt of 15 cents 
Full color reproduction of a famous oil painting by Philip R. Goodwin, the noted painter 


of outdoor life. A beautiful decoration for home, den or camp. Supply limited. Send 
16 cents immediately. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


81 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
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MR. JONES'S PRIZE TARPON 


Tillet and I both saw him at the 
same time and each exclaimed, 
“There he is.” Our three rods 
were out in a jiffy. 

Mr. Tarpon just rolled and wal- 
lowed all over the bait, but ‘“‘nary 
a nibble.” He went out with the 
tide and we did not see him any 
more that day. 

The next morning we got an 
early start and as we were cross- 
ing the bar in front of the river 
we ran into a large school of tar- 
pon. They were as thick as bees 
and all large fish. We haited the 
hooks and soon had them over- 
board. Talk about hard luck, we 
jumped five beauties, all over six 
feet, but did not hook a single one. 
Tillet was nearly in tears and | 
was not much better. About one 
o’clock Mrs. Jones joined us and 
said that she would give a demon- 
stration of how to catch tarpon. 
But her efforts after an hour 
were fruitless—and then Tillet 
said: “Let’s go and try for that 
d fish in tke cove. I agreed, 
but both of us were feeling blue 
when we stopped at the first bay. 
All of a poe: en Tillet exclaimed, 
“Mr. Jones, did you see him; he 
is as big as a horse.” We im- 
mediately stopped the boat and cast 
just ahead of where we had seen 
him rise. I know that bait had 
not been out two minutes when 
the line started and I knew he had 
taken it. 

I let him have about ten yards 
and then struck. In an instant 
he was in the air. The hook 
Stayed and the battle was on. The 
first run he made was clean across 
the bay. He never stopped un- 
til he struck his nose against the 
bank. There he lay quiet under 
the Mangoes. I expected every 
minute that he would foul the 
line ir some of the roots and 
break it, but it was lucky, as no 
foul occurred. 

Tillet was 
and I was 
The tarpon 





backing the launch 
taking in the line. 
lay quiet until we got 
within thirty yards of him when 
he started for the river. He want- 
ed deep water and intended to 
have it. I did not intend that he 
should, and you ought to have seen 
that battle. He would get nearly 
to the river channel when I would 
stop him and pump him back to 
shallow water. fie only made three 
clean leaps, but several (taas threw 


his head and shoulders out. 
Soon after 
up to 


Mrs. 
the fight. 


Jones rowed 


watch “Why 


Field and Streari 


don’t you kill him? What are 
you waiting for? Thought you 
would kill any tarpon in fifteen 
minutes,” were the taunts she 
flung at Tillet and myself. My 
wife was jealous of our apparent 
success and I told Tillet not to 
pay any attention to her. At last 
we both got tired—the fish and I 
—and while the tarpon rested on 
his side and I on my back Tillet 


gaffed him. 

“Hold him up, Tillet, and let 
me look at him,’ I said. “Noth 
ing doin’, Mr. ah it would take 


a derrick to lift this fish,” replied 


Tillet. ‘‘He is a big one and don’t 
you forget it. 
When we reached the house- 


boat, we laid the tarpon out on the 
stern deck and the tape line showed 
that he was 7 feet 5 inches long, 
and about three inches of his tail 
worn off. The fish was a male 
and very poor. 

Guess his age? I should say 
about one hundred years. I was 
using an > Vom Hofe Green- 
heart rod 


oz. tip, short butt; 
:, sive Kin ng reel No. 4/0 made 
. Vom Hofg; 21-thread linen 


hed 10/0 still fishin 
wire snood and hal 
I used no drag on my reel, 
did use two thumbstalls. 


hook; piano 
mullet bait. 
but 








BRINGING HIM TO GAFF 


This fish won for me a beautiful 
silver loving cup presented by the 


Tarpon Fishing Club of Fort 
Myers, for the largest tarpon 
taken in Florida for the season 


ending June 1, 1914. 

Prize Contest Certificate Record 

First Prize Tarpon, 1914 Prize 

Fishing Contest. 

Length—7 ft, 5 in, 
Caught—April 5, 1914. 

: Where caught—Houston 
“la. 
Rod—Vom Hofe, 
Reel—Julius Vom Hofe. 
Line—21-thread linen. 
Lure—Mullet. 


River, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


FiELD AND STREAM offers three 
prizes for the best three photo- 
graphs submitted each month in 
this Contest, reserving the right to 
publish at our own discretion the 
others submitted. The prizes for 
next month will be: First Prize— 
Three years’ subscription to Freip 
anD Stream. Second Prize—Two 
ears’ subscription to FIELD AND 

TREAM. Third Prize—One year’s 
subscription to Fie_p AND STREAM. 
For all others, 50c. will be allowed 
when used. 

Contestants submitting photo- 
graphs will please place name and 
address on the back of each one 
submitted, state make of camera 








and type of lens used, light coii- 
ditions, time of exposure, and any 
other explanatory matter which 
would be of interest. Address all 
entries to Photographic Contest 
Department, IieLpD awpD STREAM, 
331 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





First Prize Photo. Made by Ma- 
jor R. R. Raymond. No. 8 Fold- 
ing Pocket Kodak. Distance 20 
feet. Time 1-100th second. Subject 
—White Tail Fawn. 














Second Prize Photo. Made by 
Thomas Denny. 3-A_ Folding 
Pocket Kodak. Stop 63; 1-25th 


second. Subject—Blue Grouse. 








Third Prize Photo. 


Made by F. 


M. Root. 4x5 Conley Camera, 
R. R. Lens. Stop 64; 2 seconds; 
shady woods. Subject—Wood- 
cock. 





SOME TITLES FOR 
NEXT MONTH 


With Dog and Sledge in 
the Northern Forests;—In 
the Hunting Grounds of 
the Mic-Macs; — Spaniels 
for Sport;—Barracuta Fish- 
ing on the East Coast. 
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Born 1820 
—Still going 
Strong. 
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Visitor (critically examining an antique bureau): “THERE IS NO DENYING THE 
CHARM OF OLD THINGS WHEN THEY ARE GENUINE—SOME ONE SHOULD 
INVENT ‘NON-REFILLABLE’ ANTIQUE FURNITURE.” 


Host (seeing the point): ‘An! THAT REMINDS ME—BRING A NON-REFILLABLE 
BOTTLE OF ‘JOHNNIE WALKER’ RED LABEL.” 


To be absolutely assured “‘ Johnnie Walker’’ quality—always say, “ Johnnie 
Walker Red Label” in the non-refillable bottle—every drop over 10 years old. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrp., Wuisky Distitters, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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LEATHER WORKING FOR THE 
OUT-0’-DOORSMAN 


By Claude P. Fordyce 


PART I 

Tanning and Curing Methods 

Leather working is an interest- 
ing bit of handicraft, and one can 
make many useful articles for 
himself from the product he has 
prepared as well as attaining skill 
in repair work which is a helpful 
vocation in any home. 

In most cases we must rule out 
the procuring of hides as the 
profits of hunting or trapping, but 
at most any meat market one can 
get at a nominal price cowhides 
from beeves which are to be used 
as our food supply. Occasionally 
also one may get from other 
sources the skins of some of the 
smaller animals which he can tan 
with the fur on. 

In curing a fresh, or as it is 
called a “green” hide, we must 
either dry it perfectly by stretch- 
ing and tacking on to the side wall 
of a barn or shed out in the dry- 
ing air, or by rubbing common 
salt into it well so as to take up 
all the moisture, for otherwise the 
hide would decay. Curing is 
mainly employed to temporarily 
preserve the skins until it is con- 
venient to tan them. 

In transforming green animal 
hides into leather certain chemi- 
cals are employed to combine with 
the fibers of the skin in such a 


way as to keep them from decay- 
ing or to make them soft, pliable 
and of good durability. As the 
hide comes from the butcher one 
side is covered with hair and the 
other side with some fat and 
shreds of muscle. To prepare it 
for the tanning solution the hair 
must be removed and the flesh side 
scraped well to remove every bit 


of flesh down to the skin itself, . 
A cured hide must be soaked in 


warm water for 24 hours or until 
it is just as soft as a green hide. 
First it is “fleshed” by stretching 
upon a wall and the flesh parts 


peeled off with a knife, taking care 
not to cut through the hide at any 























place. Then if the hair is to be 
removed, the skin with the hair 
side up is thrown over a smooth- 
peeled log or rounded board and 
one end is tacked down. Seating 
yourself at one end you take a 
flat piece of metal with a square 
such as a flat file with one square 
edge filed smooth, and pressing it 
down hard on hair and hide and 
agg it from em peel off the 
s 


hair and thin in covering in 
which the hair grows. This re- 
moves the surface of hair, the 


outer skin with its little grains, 
and hence this step in the prepara- 
tion of | the hide | for tanning is 
called ‘“graining.’ The fleshed 
and grained hide is now ready for 
the tanning solution. 

Numerous successful tanning re- 
ceipts are in use, some very simple 
and others requiring a number of 
chemicals to be put up by the 
druggist. We will consider only 
the simpler ones with the mention 
of one more complicated because 
of its excellence in producing a 
good leather. An empty water 
tight, wooden candy bucket, or an 
old barrel is the best receptacle 
for the solutions, 


OIL TAN LEATHER SOLUTION 


Shave a bar of common yellow 
laundry soap into a pail of hot 
water and dissolve. Now put in 
the fieshed and pees hide and 
keep it there until you can squeeze 
water through it which wiegie test 
shows that tanning is complete. 
Then remove it and wring it out 
as dry as you cen and hang in the 
sun to dry. It can then be oiled 
with neatsfoot oil or old butter. 
Allow it to hang out for two days 
more, and then with a brush and 
warm soapsuds wash out all the 
oil that you can. Wring out and 
hang up to dry. Now it is pulled 
and robbed while drying to break 
up the fibers, for if this is not 
done it will dry hard. The rub- 


bing is hard work, but you should 
be persistent and you will be able 
to get the article as soft 
chamois skin. 

This method produces a leather 


as a 























S WORKSHOP 


similar to the Indian tanned buck- 
skin. If you do not like the oil 
in the leather you can smoke it by 
bvilding a small wigwam out of 
bark and hang the skin up in it 
after the first drying and build a 
smudge or smoke of hardwood, 
being careful rot to get too much 
ieat, 


CHROME TAN METHOD 


This furnishes the lightest, most 
durable and waterproof leather or 
fur tan that we have, and it is a 
leather suitable to most ali pur- 
poses, such as the making of moc- 
casins, mittens, shoe laces, etc. 
Since the formula calls for a rather 
difficult list of chemicals it is ad- 
visable to have your druggist put 
up sufficient amount so it can be 





diluted, as follows: 

Chrome alum crystals, 2% 
pounds. 

Sodium carbonate crystals, %4 
pound. 


Copperas crystals, %4 ounce. 

Common salt, % pound. 

When you get this home mix it 
in a wooden bucket with one gal- 
lon of water. Now when you wish 
to tan a hide take one part of the 
above stock solution and twenty 
parts of water and immerse the 
green hide in it for half a day. 
Tken wring out, and while it is 
drying work between the hands so 
it won’t dry har 

In tanning furs we must flesh 
the hide as above directed, but 
omit the graining process which 
would remove the hair. Furs for 
rugs rabbit skin robes are pre- 
pared in this way: 


or 


FUR TAN PASTE 


% pound. 
pound. Bo- 


Take of common salt, 
Alum, powdered, 4 
rax. 1 ounce. 

Add just enough hot water to 
melt the above and then when cool 
add enough sawdust or corn meal 
to make a thick paste. Spread 
this thickly on the fleshed side of 
the hide. Fold the skins over to 
the middle where they meet, then 
roll from the head end toward the 
tail end into a compact roll. Put 
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Midwinter Fun 
With a Scattergun 


Don’t hibernate. Don’t be a bear. Start the New Year right. 
Get a gun and get out in the open. Fill your lungs full of the crisp 
healthy air. Develop your arm, your eye and your aim. Get your 
share of the sport of sports. Try your skill with the frisky clay 
pigeons. Begin 


TRAPSHOOTING 


Trapshooting is a real man’s game filled with vigor, vim and 
exhilaration. Every target holds a challenge to your skill and judg- 
ment. And every shot just makes you crave for more. 














Join your local gun club now. Get in the game. If a club’s 
not handy get a 


Hand Trap 


Its tantalizing targets will give you sport galore. John B. 
Burnham says it’s great practice for both experts and beginners and 
develops crack field shots. $4.00 at your dealer’s. If he can’t 
supply you, we'll send it prepaid anywhere in the United States 
upon receipt of price. 


Write for booklets—“‘The Sport Alluring” 
and “‘The Du Pont Hand Trap” 55S 





: E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
, Established 1802 Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
WILMINGTON . - - - . . DELAWARE 
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in a cool place for a week, now 
and then unrolling and sprinkling 
it to keep it wet. Then scrape off 
the tan paste. If it is a thick skin 
reapply another coat of paste, roll 
up and leave for another week. 
Now scrape off the paste, clean 
and rub between the hands while 
it is drying to make it soft. This 
method does not waterproof the 
leather, so keep it in a dry place. 

Since the preparation of shoe 
sole leather is very difficult and 
takes a long time no method will 
be given here. For shoe repair 
work procure piece of sole leather 
and other supplies from a_ shoe- 
maker. 


A NOVEL FISHING CABINET 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I am sending you a photograph 
of my fishing cabinet which 
fitted up myself. 

This is a bookcase with all but 
the two bottom shelves taken out. 
I bought some green velvet and 
covered the bottom shelf and let 
the velvet hang down so as to 
hide the bottom. In one side of 
the bottom I keep hooks, old corks 
and other things which I do not 
want to show. On the other side 
I keep Fretp anp STREAM and 
other sporting magazines. 


























Field and Stream 


I fitted this cabinet with two 
racks. e top rack is cut out 
with a big saw to receive the 


rods, and the lower rack has holes 
bored in it the proper sizes for 
the rod butts. 

Cuartes F, SPeor. 


THE OUTDOOR SCRAP BOOK 
Compiling a Sportsman’s Library 
By H. A. Giddings 


In every number of FIELD AND 
STREAM and similar magazines the 
reader finds articles upon certain 
subjects which he desires to pre- 
serve. A clever way of doing this 
and of compiling in time a com- 


plete sportsman’s library is as 
shown. 
Remove the staples from the 


magazine, take out the pages con- 
taining the articles which are to be 
preserved and throw away the rest. 
As nearly all magazines are of a 


standard size the pages may be 
bound together with very little 
trimming. 


After a sufficient number of ar- 
ticles have accumulated they may 
be bound together af a nominal 
cost by any book-binder, with a 
fly leaf bearing a typewritten list 
of the contents. The writer calls 
such a collection of articles his 



































SPEORL’S BOOKCASE FISHING CABINET 




















THE SCRAP BOOK 


Those _ illus- 


in soft, 


“Outdoor Book.” 
trated are bound brown 
leather, flexible covers. Another 
good way is to bind them in green 
cloth, stiff covers. 


The contents of one of the vol 
umes, illustrated, is as follows: 

The North Wocds Guide. 

The Emergency Pouch, 

Photographing for Results. 

Hunting Togs. 

Outfitting for 
Salmon. 

Easier Eating in Camp. 

The Camp-fire. 

The Web Trail, 

Pinch Packing. 

The Small-bore Shotgun. 

Shelter and Beds in the Winter 
Camp. 

How Shotguns Shoot. 

Using the Army Automatic. 

Field Taxidermy. 

Playing and Landing the Salmon 

On a Moc-and-Pac Footing. 

Going Alone. 

Over the Portage. 


Newfoundland 


On Fishing the Salmon Pool. 

First Aid in Camp. 

Checking Stocks. 

Your Kodak as a Big Game 
Camera. 


Hunting Caribou at Thirty Be 
low. 

Trail Accessories, 

The Happy Medium in Cameras, 


The Chef on the Trail. 
Squaw Wood. 
Gathering Bait at Night. 


Woodcraft Tips Worth Knowing. 

Concentrated Foods. 

Relaxing Your Bamboo Rod. 

Iiow to Hit Things with Your 
Rifle 


The Casual Cartridge Case, 
War Bags. 
Here and there on a part of a 


page or one side of a page is a part 


of some other article but in read- 
ing the book one ceases to notice 
it. After a number of these books 


have been compiled and bound the 
owner will have quite a complete 
sportsman’s library containing ar- 
ticles by authorities on various 
subjects, which are thus preserved 
and may be referred to as occa- 
sion arises. Otherwise, they 
would become lost or a large quan 
tity of old magazines would ac- 
cumulate. 

Short stories may be bound in 
the same manner, a library of se 


lected short stories being in time 
accumulated. 
Owing to the space taken up 


by the list of Prize Fishing Con 
test Winners we have been obliged 
to omit several articles from the 
Fish and Fishermen columns. 
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Never-Le saat 
BOOT FOR SPORTSMEN 


Designed for general out- 
door wear. Sturdy and 
staunch, for heavy service 
on the trail, yet light and 
yielding to the feet. The 
tough, double sole insures 
extreme durability, no mat- 
ter how rough the ground. 
Soles hob-naiied or smooth. 
Toe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-rip “wa- 
tershed’’ seam (patent applied 
for) which holds tight and 
keeps the water out. Made 
(black) chrome, flexible cow- 
hide. Built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill, or 
your money back. $6.00 to 
$15.00 per pair. 

Worn by experienced cam; fisher- 
men, hunters, canoeists, “hikers,”” trap- 
om skiers, surveyors, etc. 

n any height. Made to your 


measure. 
Send for book showing our com- 
plete line. Free on request. 
































Never-Rip 
WATERSHED SEAM 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Factory A BERLIN, WISCONSIN 











Or snowshoeing? Or sleighing? Or 
skating? You can’t go abroad for 
these outdoor sports—enjoy them in 
your own country. 


Naturally you want to be properly clothed— 
and possessed of the proper facilities. 

Let us aid you, give you advice on what to 
get— proper clothing, skis of the right 
weight and durability, snowshoes built to 
meet every emergency. 


Everything to help you enjoythe ex- 
hilirating effects of winter sports is 
listed in our Catalog F. A postcard 
request will bring you a copy, free. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway (APERSROPBIES) New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 























ITHACAR 


@ Startthe New Year 
right with an /thaca 
One Barrel Trap Gun. 


@ Don't be a “tail 


ender.” 


@ If you want to im-, 
prove your score—get 
the right tools to work 
with—do as the wise 
ones have done, get a 
gun that you can point 
fast and accurate, one 
with a lightning lock. 

@ These cuts show 
the wide “beaver-tail” 
forend—it fits your 


hand and keeps it away 
from the hot barrel. 


@ Guns equipped 
with automatic ejector, 
ventilated rib, three 
lugs, bolted at three 
points to stand the 
continuous strain of 
trapshooting. 

@ Already about 800 
of the best shots in 
America have im- 
proved their scores from 
2% to 16% with this 
new gun.- 

@ Built in twelve 
gauge; 30, 32 and 34 
inch barrel; $85, up. 
@ Send for large catalog 
and prices on double and 
single guns. 


es ceilelltiieiinieel 
ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 11 


ITHACA-NY. 
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1 Know the Wea ther. The amateur weather observer can foretell ap. fF 
proaching changes in atmospheric conditions w ith 
surprisingcertainty. He can also have at hand a great deal of the most interesting and instructive in- 
formation about that universal topic—the weather, if he has an 


S. & M. Tycos Universal Weather Set 


It contains all the instruments needed by any one interested in this valuable and absorbing subject. Thes< instru- 
ments are Barometer, Thermometer, Maximum and J m Ther + pee, and Rain Gauge. All the 
instruments in the set are of high S. & M. Tycos quality in every respect, = 

With this S. & M. Tycos Universal Weather Set is given a pad of charts for one year 
on which the records may be kept. We also furnish tables for use with the hygro- 
meter, and astandard book of 164 pages on every weather subject—the instruments 
used—their construction and develepment. Price Universal Set complete $20.00. 

If your dealer can’t supply you or will not order for you, write us. 

An interesting booklet descriptive of S. & M. Tycos Sets of Weather Instruments on request. 


Taylor Instrument Companies Hague Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Scientific Instruments to the U. S., British, Japanese, Canadian, Indian, Australian 
and other ee 
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CANADIAN MOCCASINS 


Made of genuine In- 
dian tanned Moose 
} hide. Ornamented 
with beads or Porcu- 
pine quills. A long 
wearing, serviceable, 
comfortable Mocca- 
sin. 

Men’s Sizes, 8 to 12 - - $2.00 
Ladies’ *“* 3to 7-- 1.50 


Misses’ “* Ito 2-- 1.00 
Child’s “ 7tol0-- .75 


Guaranteed Eskimo-made waterproof Mucklucks, 
knee length, all sizes, 


There are features of Superiority In- 
sured by over 35 years’ experience 
in making and using Lefever Guns 






























$25 UP 


SSS) ust price 
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-LEFEVER 
































SHOT GUNS— All Gauges Send 2c. in Stamps for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
A “better” shot gun will always be a source —Showing the largest collection of Indian 

: . Souvenirs on the Coast, typical of 
of satisfaction not only to you but to your son Alaska and the North West. 
and hisson. Lefever Guns cannot shoot loose. 
The steel in our barrels and our wonderful HUDSON BAY FUR COo., Inc. 
system of taper boring insures best pattern First Avenue Seattle, Wash, 
and penetration. Trigger action quick; balance 
just right. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will sell you Snow Shoes 
direct. You cannot afford to buy a cheap gun and 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY M 1) Cc Cc as in . 
Lefever Arms Company —— For Men, Women and 

















205 Maltbie St. Syracuse, N. Y. Made in U. FB ny 
- iW. F. TUBBS- NORWAY, MAINE 








“THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS” 


Made like a Gun by Gunmakers. 
We can still supply Damascus and Twist Bands at regular prices. Don’t miss 
this opportunity of getting a gun fitted with these handsome barrels. 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, 
Lock Box 700. ASSONET, MASS., U. S. A. Established 1853. 
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The Ideal Hand Book 
New Edition—No. 26—160 Pages. 


Shows in detail the enormous saving by hand 
loading and reloading your cartridges; factory 
.82-40 High Power cartridges cost 
$34.20 per 1000; hand 
loaded, buying new 
primed shells, etc., 
$26.96 per 1000; re- 
loaded, only $13.46 
per 1000 (you save 
$20.74). 1000 .32-40 
smokeless S. R. factory 
cartridges cost $25.20; by reloading you can have 
1000 short range loads for $3.80. It pays to reload. 


The Ideal Hand Book contains full information 
regarding powders, bullets, primers and reloading 
tools for all standard rifie, pistol and shotgun 
ammunition, tells how to measure powders accu- 
rately, and gives information on everything relating 
to loading and reloading of ammunition. 


It lists hand-cast bullets; tells all about gas-check 
bullets (which take the place of metal-jacketed bul- 
lets, iving increased accuracy with i wear of 
barrel); gives tables of shotgun or smooth-bore 
gauges; round ball for shotguns; tables of velocity, 
penetration, etc.; twists in rifling. in rifle barrels 
made by the various arms companies; tells how to 
find the twist in any rifle barrel; tables reducing 
drams to grains, tables of powders, primers, etc. 
160 pages of information every shooter needs; sent 
free to any shooter for three stamps postage by 


The Marlin Frrearms ©. 


3 WILLOW STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



















grey enn Revolver 
and Gun Oil 
ALC t it, Saibe kely t per ey = 
ty toepinn y wily oreectbat a 
nts rust, will not gum or chi 


t your weapon =——oes Land 
can catch it up a year 









p gunning, fi. 
p eroteving. 


POP 


iE Be. 








Gives you a feeling of real com- 
fort and the assurance of perfect 
protection while exercising. 
Opening beneath Patent flap 


Small amount of material between thighs 
Perfect pouch 





PAT DEL 26-05 Welt-bound webbing 


Can be cleaned by boiling without injury to rubber. Fits 
perfectly. Gan’t rub or chafe. Finest quality elastic 
webbing. Ask your dealer, and if he will not supply 
you with Mizpah Jock No. 44, send us 75c. in stamps 
and waist measurement and we will send by mail, 














HERE'S double the charm and 

pleasure in shooting when you 
have exactly the right gun. You buy 
the best when you buy a ZZaevzn; and 
we want you to have exactly the right 
Marlin for your requirements. That's 
why we make 


Marlin 


Repeating Shotguns 


—guns of famous shooting ability —in 12, 16 
and 20 gauges, both hammer and hammer- 
less types, in many grades and styles. 
The standard 12's handle heavy trap 
and duck loads easily. The medium gf 
16'sand light-weight 20 boresare per- 
fect for snipe. quail, partridge, wood- 
cock, squirrels, rabbits, etc.—they 
handle a and with wonder- 















Note the beau 
of build and bal- 
ance in this 5-shot 20- 
gauge ZZar/in repeater. 

All ZZardim hammerless guns 

have solid-top receiver, side ejec- 
tion, matted barrel, take-down con- 
struction. The solid-steel-breech 
and safety devices make them the 
safest breech-loading guns built. 

Select your gun now! Send 3 stamps 
postage today for our new 140-page catalog 
of repeating rifles and shotguns. It will help 
you select the right gun. Do it now! 


Lie Marlin Frrearms C. 


3 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 














THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E., PHILA. | 
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‘‘If the Decoys Are Right, Then—Game!”’’ 


That's just the rub—if the decoys areright! Realize thata real decoy is more 
than ablock of wood whittled down and splattered withpaint. Tobe right a de- 
coy hasgot to look so much like live duck that live ducks can’t tell the differ- 
ence. Perfect in shape and coloration, Mason Decoys are Right. Decoys for 
all the various duck species, goose, crow, brant, etc. Seethem at your dealer's. 


“PREMIEK MALLAUD. Reg. U.8. Patent Office MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 455 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











HIGHEST VELOCITY RIFLES IN THE WORLD. USE 
FACTORY AMMUNITION. New American-made bolt 
oes veoans ready for delivery this winter. Uses Newton 


r cartridges in .22 caliber, .256 caliber, .280 
caliber, .30 caliber, .33 caliber and .35 caliber; also .30 caliber bee: tfield. 
-256 NEWTON, 123 grain bullet, velocity 3100 f.s. .30 Newton, 170 grain bullet, velocity sees. » 
Price $40.00. Send stamp for descriptive circular. We have been delayed in getting of 
the demand for making military rifles for export; but it is now in, and the ~ een of the tools i is well pang 
Sporting stocks and .256 barrels for Springfield rifles now ready, $12.50 each 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















KEEP YOUR GUN, GOLF CLUBS and 
all bright parts of metal free from RUST. 


“Corol” 


ANTI-RUST COMPOUND 


Trial tube 10 cents, large tube 15 cents, %- 
pint can 35 cents, 44-pint 75 cents. If your 
dealer does not handle it write us direct with 
dealer's name. 


COROL COMPANY 
1438 Fisher Building, Chicago 


KIN@’S 
Rifleite 
Eee Akeges 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. ye Lig, Townsend 
Whelen, Capt. McDougall, Cart. Leigh, Ensign Lee, Dr. McDonald, 
Navy; Col. Hart McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Major Paul Wolf and over 
30 progr ak Officers of the Regular Army and National Guard, 
who saw and used the glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually J | 
guarantee the Rifleite will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with Rifle, Revolver or Shotgun. No frame genuine unless stam; 

g. Write at once for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Dept. C Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Witey's” Weal Christmas | | THE IMPROVED GOLDY 


A handsome, useful, durable 


Hunting Coat to complete the 
charm of his chosen sport. Best | 
material known. Chemically 
processed to shed rain. Snug, | 


dry, comfortable inany exposure. PATENT PENDING 
Patent Blood Proof 








Game Péchet | Put On or Off Without Undressing 
prevents stains. Can neither | | | Comfortable, and manufactured artistically. | Wear it to 
eee See run, walk, swim, row, canoe, jump, train, play golf and 

Catalog pictures different tennis and for all athletic games. All dealers or send 
styles and has samples of_ma- SOc and waist measurement. Mailed post-paid any- 
terial. Easy to choose. Send M 
for Catalog and give HIM a where. Manufactured by 
happy surprise, a 

Son 4am) denne en. Goldberger Sporting Goods Co. 
6265 West Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio Manufacturers of Sporting and Athictic Goods 4 Quality 

1214% K, So. Boulevard RON 














“IT DOES THE TRICK" 












Sear nena ingle Trigger fits all 
Soe doula nin “AG OF ALE toe GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


Guns.” BIG FREE Catalogue TELLS 
WHY. We Do ExpcarT REPAining. ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 














_LencasterArmsCo.,Luncaster,Pa. | — 





ERFECT for hunting and target work. 
[SHEARD 66 GOLD ” SIGH’ . ‘Ss aged up clear and distinct in darkest tim- 
ber and same color on different colored 
objects. Guaranteed not to “‘blur.” Light 
focussed directly on center of bead makes 
quick, accurate sighting absolutely sure. For 
all sporting and military rifles, revolv ers, etc. 
eae — us, if yous dealer won't supply. 
= . + very sight guarantee satisfactory or money 
SIDE VIEW, Rifle Sight . Se SAV. 22 HP. refunded. 

ASK YOUR DEALER for Sheard Sights and 
all other Marble Specialties for Sportsmen. 
Free sample Nitro Solvent Oil for your 

Dealer’s Name. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
FRONT VIEW, Rifle Sight ‘ NEW SPRINGFIELD 525 S$. Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
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-22 SAVAGE TUBULAR 


See It For Yourself 


OU have read what the experts have’ tubular obeys the shooter’s brain as nat- 
said about this rifle in their magazine urally and unconsciously as the eye or the 




















articles—Mr. T. K. Lee (“Tack-Hole” hand. 

. Lee), Mr. John Patterson, Mr. C. L. Gil- It has all the original Savage .22 calibre i 
man, Mr. S. D. Barnes and the rest of features, hammerless trombone action with i 

them. solid breech, solid top, side ejection, no 

But have you seen the rifle itself? Take exposed moving parts, simple take-down de- ; 

a look at it. You'll be glad you did. vice, breech-bolt removable without tools, i 

The clean-cut, symmetrical outlines, the and spiral mainspring—features everyone ; 

perfect balance, the sharply curved extra has imitated and no one has equalled. 


full pistol grip and the extra long, grace- Tube magazine holds 20 shorts, 17 longs 
fully tapered forearm will show you an_ or 15 long rifles. 24-inch octagon barrel; 































































£ 
° i 
easy, complete, absolute control of barrel, weight, 534 pounds. f 
of action and of trigger that make the gun When you've tried the .22 Savage tubular, i 
a part of you. you know what a .22 repeater should be. ; 
There is no unnatural, conscious effort, After that, nothing else will be good enough 4 
no straining or cramping. The .22 Savage ffor you. | 
Write us for particulars 
SAVAGE ARMS CO. 241 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. i 
Manufacturers of High Power and Small Calibre Sporting Rifles; Automatic Pistols and Ammunition. ; 
— rl ee ee - 
; 
" ’ en —just note the dimen- : 
sions— 7 } ft. high, 4 ft. ; 
Pays Cash for FURS oleae Ge 
ay. back base. ; 
Prices Higher This Year . 
; Big de ‘cecsian aha. Spacious and massive. 
A coon, mink, muskrat, fox, ete. You P bl . d : 
TRAPPERS ~ trap furs—we teach you aon. ortable vise an : 
n nsten Anima jaits larantee e ; 
GUIDE to ice your catch, 1.00 a can bench board with each Hy 
itpaid, he Funsten Perfect . - 
> noker ~gmokes ‘em out.’” Price cabinet. : 
-50; parcel post 30 cents extra, Bot Ms . : 
Tanteed tisfacto ne 
ah — oy yy Mention this book and 
FREE June lewe-supply cation). elle receive ac!ual photo. ; 
ey a Pas : i 
Wve today. We tam Sides ‘and ‘tars for’ costs, | Hennepin Mfg. Co. 
robes and garments. Minneapolis, Minn. 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO., 708 Funsten Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
| 














g bp kindly and understanding care of our physicians makes the 

Keeley Treatment no more unpleasant than would be a 
treatment by yourfamily physician Nearly 400,000 patients have 
been successfully treated for liquor and drug using at Keeley 





ee 


Institutes. 
For information write to following Keeley Institutes: 
Biloxi, Miss. Los Angeles, Cal. Plainfield, Ind. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Columbus, Ohlo 2400 W. Picot St. Portland, Me. Seattle, Wash. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Marion, Ind. Philadeiphia, Pa., Waukesha, Wis. 
Dwight, tl. Oklahoma City, Okla. 812 N. Broad St. Mexico City, Mexico 
Hot Springs, Ark. Omaha, Neb., Cor. Pittsburoh, Pa. London, England 


Jacksonville, Fla. 25th & Cass Sts. 4246 Fifth Ave., 


Lexingten, Mass. 
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the generator. 
Style 1—Single lens, $5.00, Dbl. L., $6.00, Int. L., $6.50 
Style 2—Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 50 cents 
Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add ... $1.00 


One filling of carbide will run the lamp from four to twelve hours, according to 
size of light used. It isso simple that achild can operate it No danger, absolutely safe. 


Sold by all dealers. Insist on The Brilliant Search Light, stamped under 


R. C. Kruschke, F 1201 Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 


The Brilliant 
Search Light 


Fifteen years on the market, it 
has stood the test of hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping, boating, cycling, 
mining, camping and all kinds of 
night work. It is the only lamp 
that is carried on the head which 
can be darkened. Has two kinds 
of lens, one to spread and one to 
concentrate the light. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 








take off my hat to 
YOu,—such a beautifully 


I never expected to see... Up 
to 800 yards I could hit any- 
thing I shot at... I killed a big 
bull, over 500 yards away, and 
did it so easy... The ‘Ross’ is 
good enough for me... It has a 
nice balance, is light and has 
a nice feel to it. I will say to anyone who is looking 
for the best thing in Rifles get a ‘Ross’ .280, and 
you will never be disappointed.”’ 
JAS. L. McLAUGHLIN, Hunter and Guide, 
Valley Wyoming. 
In his enthusiastic praise of the Ross .280 Rifle, Mr. 
McLaughlin echoes the appreciation of the most skilled 
of big game hunters all over the world. Using the .280 
Ross Sporting Ammunition with copper tube expanding 
bullet (patented) it is a wonderful help towards a suc- 
cessful trip. Any game fairly hit is anchored. 
Ross .280 Rifle in New York, $55.00. 
** Sporting Ammunition, $7.50 per 100. 
AT LEADING DEALERS. 


Illustrated catalogue and leaflet with complete McLaughlin letter 
sent on request. 


ROSS RIFLE CO., Quebec, Canada 


or POST & FLOTO, 14 Reade St., New York 
Agents for the United States, 1015 








‘‘Well gentlemen I | 


made rifle and such shooting , 








$25.00 


Hard Wood 


Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches 
Width, 28 inches 
If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 


Catalog. 





Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York 














The SMITH 
THE GUN WITH A CONSCIENCE 





The Hunter Arms Co., Inc., 30 Hubbard Street 


Absolutely never shoots loose 


PRICES: 
$25.00 to $1,000.00 net 


Ask for our art catalog 
Fulton, N. Y. 
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Only $12.35 per H.P. 


THIS ol 





Built and guaranteed by the largest producers of 
farm engines—a regular glutton for work—simple, 
durable, powerful—four cycle, suction feed, make 
and break ignition—every part interchangeable— 
fully tested. Guaranteed to Develop Rated H. P. 


SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 


8 Horsepower Detroit only $98.75 
Can you beat that? Write for big illustrated Engine book to-day 
Full Line Detroit ——— 1% horsepower up 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 449 Bellevue Ave. Detroit, Mich. 7 
It’s Hunting Time—- 
Get Your Boat-—Now! 


( ‘Then You'll Be Ready % 
For the Fall Shooting 

The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNTING 
BOATS are designed and built by sportsmen for 
sportsmen. They are safe, complete and practical. 
No other boats *are “just as good”! We want te get 
in touch with you—send postage for illustrated catalog 
showing all different designs and sizes for all different 


purposes 





DAN KIDNEY & SON 


WEST DE PERE, WIS. 








ieee RSET SS: Se 


Over SEVEN THOUSAND Green Bay Hunting Boats in 
use by sportsmen today. “Ask the man who owns one. 





Agents Von Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 












SLEEPING BAG 
Made by 


The Forester Equipment Co. 
ASBURY PARK - NEW JERSEY 
The pictures tell the whole story — 
a Packsack that unho oks to make a 
Sleeping Rag. Weight with mattre: 
bag 7% Ibs., made of the best water- 
proof Army drab haversacking, lined 
with wool batting and two detachable 
oe knesses of loose-wove Mac kinew 
ol cloth warmer than any blanke 


packsack and fasten it to browse bag. 
Send for. Mustrated Catalogue 


We guarantee, advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 


Steel snap hooks fasten up sides ‘of | 


THE MILLER PACKSACK 
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Du Pont 
Rifle Powders 


Du Pont Military Rifle Powder 
No. 10 
For .280 Ross, .30 Adolph, and similar cartridges, 
Du Pont Improved Military Rifle 
Powder No. 15 


(Progressive) 
For .30 Springfield, .280 Ress, and similar 
cartridges. 


Du Pont Improved Military Rifle 
Powder No. 18 


(Progressive) . 
For .30/30, .32 Special, .32/40, etc 
Du Pont Military Rifle Powder 
No. 19 


For .30/30 Winchester, .30/40 Government, and 
similar cartridges 


Du Pont Military Rifle Powder 
No. 20 


For .30 Springfield, .22 Savage H. P., .25 Reming 
on, and similar cartridges. 


Du Pont Military Rifle Powder 
No. 21 


For Remington Auto-Loader, .30/30 and .303 
Savage, and similar cartridges. 


Du Pont Gallery Rifle Powder 
No. 75 


(Marksman) 


For reduced and gallery charges in high power 
rifles. 


Du Pont Sporting Rifle Powder 
No. 80 


For .25/20, .32/20, and similar cartridges. 


Du Pont No. 1 Rifle 


For black powder rifles 
e 


Schustsen 
For 200 yd. target rifles 
RSQ 
For revolvers and automatic pistols. 





Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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SAFETY FIRST 


THERE ARE MANY REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


SIDNEY PUNCTURELESS PNEUMATIC TIRES 


SOME OF WHICH ARE 
7.—It is trouble proof. 
8.—It makes automobiling safe and enjoyable. 
9.—It is the only absolutely punctureless tire 
in the world 


1.—It is an easy riding pneumatic tire. 
2.—It is not solid. 

3.—It cannot puncture or “‘ blow out.” 
4.—It fits all standard casings and tubes, 
5.—It is easily applied. 

6.—It is the most durable tire made. 


11.—It is made from best of steel, 

12.—Guaranteed for three years, 

13.—It is not a filler. 

10.—A full set costing less money than one 14.—It is not an outside shoe. 
good new casing. 15.—Its resiliency is perfect. 


SIDNEY PUNCTURELESS PNEUMATIC TIRE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Only nar-med “PUNCTURE PROOF” Tire in the World for Automobiles, Motor atm Canin, and all Vehicles Using Pneumatic 
Tires Sold Direct to the Consumer where we have no Dealers Send for Price List, Circulars and Terms 


SIDNEY PUNCTURELESS PNEUMATIC TIRE COMPANY 
Office and Factories: EAST SAINT LOUIS, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Please mention Field and Stream when writing. 














SALE OF 
U. S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


AT AUCTION BARGAIN PRICES 
The U. S. Government procures best qualities only 
and the most practical articles partially listed here are 
especially adaptable for sportsmen’s purposes, camp 
and outdoor life: 


THE BAIT SENSATION 


This is the bait that took fishermen everywhere by } 
storm; fishermen the country over entered the Gold 
Prize Contest which this bait made possible. No 
other bait has ever made such wonderful catches. 


RUSH’S TANGO ~ ; 


MINNOW. 


is the bait that gets them all; new, lively, ideal for troll- 
ing or casting, appeals to amateurs or professionals. 
Hooks being behind body of bait makes it practically 
weedless; floats when not in use—can't catch on bottom. 
Made of wood, enameled and finished in brilliantcolors; 
our “Radiant” Bait glows at night—bates ‘em all! 
At Your Dealer—75c each, or $3.00 for complete set of 


Sour assorted brilliant colors. If your dealer can't supply 
you, remit to us direct, giving your dealer's name, and we 


Army Blankets, $3.00, $5.00. fom Khaki Trousers, $1.00, 


a foo oo Army & Navy Shirts, 70 cents, 
im (letding) aete $2.40. on army a Navy Socks, 10 cents 
— aes eee” 92. 00. “Folding Chairs, 35 cents, 

$2.75. Army & Navy Shoes, $3.50 pair. 


Army and Navy Tents, all sizes, and 5,000 other 
useful articles. Catalogue No. 4 sent on request. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 


245 West 42nd Street Bet. B’way and 8th Ave. New York 























will supply you postpaid, 


Dealers, this is a big pro aay ge for you; if you 

haven’t the Rush stock, send us your 

liobber’ 8 name and a. “will see that you get a ‘‘New 
ers’’ special proposition. 


Business as Usual 


Read 


U. S. SPECIALTY CO, 
941 S. A. &K. Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 














Our Celebrated Trout Flies on 4 inch Loo 


Gut Snells, or 
eyed hooks, 25c per dozen. Split Wing or Dry Flies, 35c per dozen. 
Post free to any address. (gan tterns copied. 6 foot Gut 
Leaders, 8c each; 9 foot Gut Leaders, Bs omens 6 foot Gut 
Leaders with two extra loo; oops, 10c each; 9 foot Gut leaders with 


two extra loops, 15c each; 30 yard Enameled Silk Waterproof Line, 
fine, $1.00 each; 30 yard double tapered, $2.50 each. Catalogue 
Flies, Leaders, Rods. Reels and Lines, free on application. 


WHITE BROTHERS : : Omagh, Ireland 
EMRALD-GLO SPORT GLASSES 


Natural green lenses, extra large, protect eyes from wind, 
cinders, dust. Lenses have belt of frosted glass to exclude 
glaring light, yet leaving clear green open space to see 
through large as ordinary glasses. Can be worn over or- 
First made for nn Geopers, now used every- dinary glasses. Strong, light, shell rims. Prepaid for 


where. Absolutely guarant express paid east of - > lain 
Mississippi for, Youth’s size, $5. 00; Men’s, $6.00; extra a ol cst oon hen aaamaeanaeal if noteatishied. P 


long, $7.00. Special chrome leather’ footgear $1.00 extra. 
REVERE OPTICAL CO. Dept. F, Revere, Mass. 


All the wabble, dip and dive of 
alive Minnow in action 


allatior Handmade Snowshoes 
nan neuen 


Dependable 
Get the Best. It Pays. 

















Booklet free. JUD LANDON, Schenectady, N. Y. 























High Grade Rifles|| New Improved Repeating and Automatic Standard Rifles 


Less Than Manuf’r’s Cost High Power, 25, 30, 35 calibre. 
Automatic, $18.00 Repeating, $14.50 || "Oey refunded. 


The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made. Orders with remit- 
tance have preference. Full particularson request. Parts for these guns will be furnished at all times. All improved Siandard 


Rifles have serial numbers below 10,000 
STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. $3 Dept. 4. $s WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Guaranteed to be as represented or 
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F you knew Nature, you would 
get more pleasures from your 
° . . >. 
Hunting and Fishing Trips. 
There are a thousand and one interesting facts 
‘ about the smallest living things—the manner in 
which the many different animals, the birds, the 
fishes, the smallest insects, etc., etc., exist—the way 
in which they care for their young, their habits, 
their peculiarities—is truthfully known by but few 
j people, who have made a life study of this most 
interesting subject. 
é It is possible to get this complete knowledge 
in no other form than in 
N t L : b | 
. . 
3000 text pages 6000illustrations 430 full page color plates 
The Nature Library was formerly published in seventeen volumes—it sold for $68.00 in the cheapest ‘ 
binding. At this price thousands of sets were sold. We have now published the edition in eight volumes 
instead of seventeen. It has been printed from the same plates on a thin bible paper. Not a page, an 
illustration, a color plate—not even a letter has been sacrificed in making this great change. 
As the expensive cost of book making is in the binding, we are able to offer you the complete work 
for less than half the original prices. It is sent for your approval—but you must be prompt. 
THE BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS t 
Bird’ Neighbors by Neltje Blanchan ; , ; 
Game Birds by (ele Elanchan ET the Half Price While 
ird Homes by adclytfe Dugmore 
Butterflies by Dr. W. J. Holland You Can—Send the Cou- 
oe oe % 4 Holland T. d 
3 rees by Julia E. Rogers o 
% Frogs by Mary C. Dickersen pon oO ay. 
& Insects by Dr. L. O. Howard Send the coupon. It brings the whole set, all charges prepaid, 
Spiders by John Henry Comstock on approval, to be returned at our expense if it does not open 
Grasses by Mary Evans Francis new treasures to your mind, new joys to your heart. They : 
Wild Flowers by Neltjie Blanchan show the way to enjoy outdoors in its largest and-its smallest 
Mosses and Lichens by Nina L. Marshall phases—in its biggest view and its smallest living thing 
Animals by Witmer Stone and William Everett Cram When you think how fast the original edition at $68 was sold 
Mushrooms by Nina L. Marshall —you can realize that this present edition of the same value 
Shells by Julia E. Rogers and at less than half the price will not last long. Send the 
Reptiles by Raymond L. Ditmars coupon for your eight volumes on approval to-day. 
Fishes by David Starr Jordan and Barton W. Evermann 
e a 
The New Nature Library is as necessary to every Sports- 
S 
man as his Rod and Gun 
' There is no more appropriate Christmas gift than this attractive set 
N | Mail the coupon today, it brings the set on approval ' 
3 — ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Ge Ge Gee ee ee Ge Gee 
t Field & Stream-Pub. Co., 
; 331 Fourth Ave., 
; N. Y. City. 
! Gentlemen: 
‘il Please send me on ten days’ approval, the NEW NATURE LIBRARY 
in eight attractive volumes, bound in cloth, decorated in gold 
Lt text pages, 6,000 illustrations, 430 wonderful color 
lates). 4 
If they are satisfactory, I will pay $2.00 a month ' 
until $29.50 has been paid—otherwise I will re- ‘ 
turn them - your expense. Please send to the 
following address: 














We guarantee advertising on this and Opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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LET US TAN YOUR HIDE 
Or mount any game head you 
may have. 
Or sell you an elegant mounted 
head, any kind, none better. 


Get our I!lustrated Catalogue, men- 
tioning what you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N.Y. 








NUTT 


You Must Be Sure 
of Your Tackle 
Before You Start 


You never turn back if 
you carry rod and reel, 
hook and line stamped 
with the “Leaping Dolphin,” in city, townor camp the 
sign of quality and service. No disappointment with 
Abbey & Imbrie ‘‘fishing tackle that’s fit for fishing.” 


New illustrated catalog F (236 j1ges ) sent on receipt of parcel postage 
(10 cents) toany angler whu will yive us his tackle dealer’s name, 


Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey Street, New York City 
Established 1820 


TT 
Oil 
YourGun 
with 3-in-One. 
Get it down into 
lock-action and break- 
joint. Wipe out barrel 


with it and rub liberally 
over outside to prevent rust. 


a e 
3-in-One Oil 
Nothing else keeps ¢uns in such 
good shooting condition. Crack 
shots are never without it. 

All dealers: 10c, 25c, 50c bottles; and 
Handy Oil Cans, that fit pocket, 25c. 
Avoid substitutes. 

-Sample and Dictionary of uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 152 New St., N.Y. 


Tt 
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3 Books on Boats 
and Engines_Free 


Issued by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of Marine Motors. 
Telling where you can buy thekind 
of boat you want at the price you 
want to pay; and showing complete 
line of Gray 2 and 4 cycle Guaranteed 
Marine Motors including the new 
4 cycle Model “D.” Gray Model “D's” 
have made good in speed-boats, work- 
boats, cruisers and house-boats, Write 
for these three books today—they are free. 
RAY MOTOR CO 142 Gray Motor Bi 





















If you must wear a truss 
have one that fits and is comfortable. 
Our new Sponge Rubber Pad (pat’d) is vel- 
vety, soft to the skin, pliable, cannot slip, extremely 
comfortable, adapts itself to ruptured parts, is sanitary, long 
lived, holds ruptured parts in place with less pressure, allows 
blood circulation and produces many cures. 





tal Pad Needs No Leg Strap 
Our new scrotal pad (pat’d) holds hernia perfectly without strap between 
legs in 8 out of 10 cases, 


FREE SAMPLE PAD A Sample Akron Sponge Rubber Truss Pad (pat'd) 
will be sent absolutely FREE upon request, also 
booklet “Help to Truss Wearers”’, it’s fuilof helps. Ask your dealer, or write us. 





THE AKRON TRUSS CO., Dept. 201, AKRON, OHIO 








THE EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’S BELT SAFE 


ny what I have been looking for 
—has been the expression of every 
man we have shown it to—Made of 
Brass, Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or 
oxidized and furnished complete with 
fancy Canvas Belt for $1.00. 

Will keep perc gp SE gee 
cigarettes or matches perfectly safe 
and dry. HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin Street, N.Y. City 




















The canoe of refinement. Consult the catalogue. 


B. N. MORRIS, Inc., 600 State St., Veazie, Me. 





































The Filson Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hunting, Outing — 


(U.S. and Canadian Patents) 

Recommended by cruisers for whom it was originally designed. 
It is the most practical garment for all outdoor life. Has six poc- 
kets, one large k pocket, 30 x 21 inches, making a complete pack. 
Best material and weight guaranteed. Plain U.S. Shelter Khaki, 
$3.25; Waterproofed Khaki, $3.75; 20 oz. gray or blue flannel, $5.00; 
24 oz. red or black plaid mackinaw, $7.00; 20 oz. Forestry Cloth, 
$8.0; 30 oz. red mackinaw, $7.00; 24 oz. plain blue mackinaw, $7.00. 
Furnished shirt style, as shown, or open front coat style. State 
preference and caller size when ordering. 

e make outing clothing for men and women— woolen shirts, 
khaki clothing, mackinaw chins, corduroy clothing, woolen com- 
forters, sleeping bags. Send for catalog 11 which describes these 
and gives prices. We deliver free on orders“amounting to $5.00 
or over. 


C. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Earn Big Pay as a Tree Expert 


From a farm hand at $25 a month to a tree expert at $3000 a year— 
from monotonous grind to a fascinating, healthful, respected profession 
—that is the rise of the man pictured here, P. E. Hudson, Jamaica, 
L.1, N.Y. Through the Davey - gery, City Forestry, Park Super- 
course of training by mailhundreds intendent, Fruit Growing, Tree 
of young men, like Hudson, have Surgery and Fruit Growing, City Tree 
improved their condition in life. Expert, Forestry These ledyareup- 
You have an equal chance. A few for your services than you can fill. 
months’ study, at home, in your Write today for book, “Adventures in 
spare time, will fit you for any of Success,” and tell us which of the 


= re 4 rofessions listed above e ially a 
the following positions—Tree Sur- ee to you. ee 


The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 406 Oak St., Kent, Ohio 


$982 




















Herman’s U. S. Army Shoe 


Munson 
, Last 











Sectional Double Wall 


BUNGALOW 


Write for interesting catalog, floor plans, interior and exterior views of 
ortable and attractive camps forlake, one ee and woods. Low- 
est prices. Built in units on the sectional bookcase idea. Get what 
you need at first and add to it as egploematte demand, Bungalow 
14 x 22 can be erected by two or three men in two or three hours. 
Bolted together, not nailed, and can be quickly taken down and moved. 
uble walls with air space between insure protection from heet and 
cold. Inside and outside walls 
smoothly sealed and finished. 
Attractive, comfortable, com- 
plete. Looks permanent. 


Special inducements for orders 
before January 15th. 












Munson 
Last 





W. L. SCOTT LUMBER CO. 
Box 60, Norwich, N. Y, 
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The Typewriter Opportunity 

Will you let me send you this Standard Visible Type- 
writer—the Famous Model No.5 OLIVER with Inbuilt 
Tabulator and Back Spacer— on 

FREE TRIA No money in ad- 
vance—no deposit—no C. O. D. If 
you find it to be the best typewriter 
youever saw and want to keep it, I 
will make you aprice that is lower 
than wholesale—lower than the low- 





Allows full play of the foot, is light, snug-fitting 
at the heel, broad across the toes and full over 





est agents’ prices and you can let the instep. “It is, I believe, the best foot cover- 
typewriter pay foritself out of what it ing ever devised,” says Chas. J. Lisle in Forest & 
earns a? yo hetes 57 Equip- Stream. “The only perfect shoe,” says Lt. Towns- 
ANTEE, ——-. lg eg 4 end Whelen in Field & Stream. “For all around 
} T it ere € ¢ use there is no better footwear for sportsmen,” 

rican ypewriters going to Model No. 5 says Horace Kephart in Outing. Obtainable from 


Europe just now, Ican make you a 
wonderful price inducement. BE SURE AND SEND TODAY asee 2 Ko Pas | ao ee a * 50. 
for free Catalog and Full Detaioes bea Greatest of Type- y x a ew 


writer Offers. All information absolutely fre 
General Manager, TYPE WRITE RS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE, JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO., 602 Albany Bldg. Boston, U.S.A. 


0 M Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Moderate mode of life and careful conduct of busi- 
ness lead on to fortune.’ _ 

Sturdy health and robust bank accounts keep step 
with moderation. 

We count the moderate man our best customer for 
a wonderfully mild and mellow Whiskey— Wilson— 
Real Wilson —That’ s All! 

The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous clu'> recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 321 Fifth Ave., N.Y. That's All! 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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THE TANG AND 


THE PRIMITIVE ARE IN 
The New CHALMERS with 


You are a sportsman. You know and love the primitive, 
tonic strength of the open. 








The tang and strength and charm of the open are in the / 
motor of the new 3400 Chalmers—harnessed, tamed, under | 
perfect control. 








Without multiplication of cylinders, Chalmers engineering | 
has achieved the highest known engine speed in American | 
stock cars. 


Aluminum pistons—transmission of aluminum casting—cart- | | 
ing away of every ounce of dispensable motor weight— built | 
every inch for speed—that’s the 3400 Chalmers power plant. | 


Three thousand four hundred revolutions per minute — | 
that’s what spins the raw material of distance into silken, | 


silent flight. 


Yet she proceeds with satin stealth through the thickest | 
of city traffic. Her restraint in crowds is the envy of the } 


ewe et eens 
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STRENGTH OF 


THE RUSH OF HER MOTOR 
3400 r.p.m. Engine at $1050 


big hulk of a car. It’s feminine, thoroughbred, supreme. 








She’s at your nearest Chalmers dealer now — dead sure of 
what she can do—ready to show her wonderful ease of 
pick-up, her amazing acceleration, her obedience. 


The whole strength, responsibility, and personality of the 
Chalmers Motor Company tie up with every 3400 Chalmers 
that is sold — a support made real and tangible in 
Chalmers Service. 
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CHALMERS MOTOR CO. r Ae 
Detroit, Michigan ¥ be 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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“King of Table Waters” 


An American Product 





ODAY is a 
good day for 
you to order 


CLYSMIC. 


A pure sparkling 
saline water, finer 
than the finest 
that’s imported, 
CLYSMIC has a 
wealth of health in 
every bottle. 


For club, hotel or 
home order from 
your dealer or from 
us. 











CLYSMIC SPRING CO. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 

















Among those good resolutions, 
how about one for the purity 


and flavor of 


“The sip before dinner’? 


Club Cocktails 


in all varieties have for years been 
the selection of connoisseurs, who 
do not judge carelessly. 


They base their preference on the 
smoothness and flavor due to correct 
blending of highest grade liquors by 
‘ experts and careful aging in wood. 


You willagree with their verdict. 


G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


Importers of the famous 
Brand’s A-1 Sauce 
Hartford 
m New York London 


ee nema 


CAMP CRAFT 


SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED COPIES 


The Best Christmas Gift you can think of. Send your 
friend, brother or husband a copy of Camp Craft auto- 
graphed by the author. Learn how to go light but 
right, when the. snow flies and there is ice in the pails. 
Miller knows;—and he has told it in this book so that 
anyone can do likewise—and not have to spend a mint 
of money on outfit either. Get the book and cut out 
the misery and cold and bum grub and mule back loads. 
By special arrangement with the publishers a_ limited 
number of 500 copies of Camp Craft. autographed by 
the author, are hereby offered to Field and Stream 
readers at the regular price of $1.50. Send your check 
direct to Warren H. Miter, Editor Field and Stream, 
331 Fourth Ave., New Yore City, and get your copy by 


























TheStormKing 
Lantern 


Wind and Rain Proof, 200 C. P., % 
cent per hour. Burns gasoline or 
kerosene 15 hours per quart. Weighs 
8% Ibs. Height, 14 inches. The 
highest powered, safest, most eco- 
nomical lantern ever made for sports- 
men, campers, farmers, contractors, 
boats, railroads, fairs, shows, etc. 

Ask your nearest Hardware or 
Sporting Goods Dealer for Demon- 
stration or write direct for Special 
Lantern Proposition. 


National Stamping & 


Electric Works 
472 S. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 
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10 to 32 Miles With 4- to 25-H. P. 


A comfortable family launch or a racer. Semi- 
V bottom design—roomy, staunch and seaworthy. 
Becomes a stepless hydroplane with 12-h.p. or 
more. We furnish the finished boats, painted, 





_ - varnished, with fittings and steering gear, all 
Fastest Boat in the World ready for the motor at the prices quoted. 
‘ Get our prices with 4- to 25-h. p. motor in- 

Two Views—17-Footer stalled ready to run. 





$45 Complete k. d. boat Big Boat 


as described. Book Free 
$95 Finished boat ready owing over 100 ‘ 














for motor designs. Cruisers = ~— 
7 on oo E . 
ats — i?) oats 
ond canoes, ” Two Views 15-Footer 
; Complete k. d. boat........ $25 
BROooKs °"P™** 
MFG. CO. Finished ready for $45 
5901 Rust Avenue motor 
Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. ° ° 
— With inboard or outboard 
Utilize your spare time or make $10 and up per motor installed 


day putting these boats together for your local 7 
trade. No skill required. We furnish the knock- Lowest Price Boat in the World 
down boat complete (best oak and cypress), every- 
thing cut to shape and fitted, with hardware and 
fittings. The k. d. prices quoted include every- 
thing except paint, This is a real business oppor- 
tunity. We have started hundreds, 


BUILDER-AGENTS WANTED 
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UNLLITE F REE 


1916 Model leads the world in flexibility of speed 
control, The New Reversing Propeller perwits 
perfect speed adjustment for any boat for em 


The finest light in the world for use in- racing or trolling. Originaloutboard mutor— 







doors and outdoors in all kinds of weather. llth year—32,000in use. Guaranteed for life 
300 candlepower. Burns kerosene or gaso- h.p, Weichs 65 lbs. Automobile carburetor; 
line, 15 hours on one filling. hixh tension fly-wheel magneto with dual 
d : = removable beariags; solid bronze skeg; 103 
I am an f an ch reversing propeller. Steers by rudder from any 
Pp ern part of boat, Water-cooled exhaust man‘fold; noise- 


Use as a lamp, carry as a lantern. Hand- less under-water exhaust; spun copper water 
some, safe, durable. Just the thing for jacket. Demand these essentials ifyou want your 
house, garage, barn and around the farm. rth. Write us to-day for free bovk 
Farmers, motorists, teamsters, mechanics, 
hunters, truck gardeners— you need an 
Acorn Uni-Lite. Write for big free offer. 
Get the agency for your territory. Big 
money. 


ACORN BRASS MFG. CO. 
897 Acorn Building Chicago 


money's wo! 
showing full line. Our prices will surprise you, 
‘aterman Motor Co., 211 Mt, 
Mich, 




















Get the Newest SAW Engine Book “°° 


AND PURPOSE 






" ‘e The question of selecting the right engine for that boat of yours is an important 
one. It will pay you well to get all the information possible before making 
* your final decison, as the satisfaction you get from your outfit will depend 
largely upon the care you take in choosing your motor. You will 
find the new L-A engine book brim full of valuable hints and 
interesting engine information. It describes the complete line of 
L-A inboard and outboard motors for canoes, rowboats, pleasure 

boats, work boats, etc., and gives complete details of our liberal 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL PLAN o~ 
whereby you can have the privilege of proving out the quality of 
L-A Motors before making your final decison. Write for YOUR 
copy to-day. Lockwood-Ash Mo 
1319 Horton Av. 



























Jackson, Mich. 
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Good Sport in the South 


On my large, old rice plantation ten miles from George- 


town, S. C have some of the finest shooting for deer, 
turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels and snipe in this 
part of the South. The finest fishing, both fresh and 
salt water, on the coast. Private fresh water lake ex- 
cellently stocked, few hundred feet from camp. Most 
exciting deer hunting with weil trained horses and 
hounds. A remarkably attractive locality for the visiting 
sportsmen. I have a large plantation home overlooking 
the water and bungalows which I use as lodges for 
visiting sportsmen, and together with excellent Southern 
cooking I can promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come, as I can 
take care of only a limited number and must know in 
advance. 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown P. O. SOUTH CAROLINA 


HUNTERS’. LODGE! 


GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 
Choice accommodation for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Best Chef South of Potomac 


NOT A CHEAP PLACE BUT THE BEST EVER 








Reliable guides, good dogs, plenty of Shoot- 
ing ground, large rooms, open wood fires and 
delightful table. 


General FRANK A. BOND 
Buies North Carolina 





Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, Quail, Snipe, and Duck shooting near 
Georgetown, S. C have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
decoys and all necessary accommodations for parties. 
Separate quarters and arrangements can be made for 
parties wishing to camp together. A house boat with 
comfortable bunks will be furnished for ducking parties 
without extra charge for parties of three or more. Will 
accommodate eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write for 
dates and accommodations. 


A. DALE Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 





Good Duck Hunting in Comfort 


I guarantee to give good duck shooting. Rates 
according to the shooting. Write for informa- 


tion to 
B. HAST 


529 FRONT STREET GEORGETOWN, S. C. 
or 126 Calhoun Street, Charleston, S. C. 





A WEEK OF THE BEST 
DUCK, GEESE and BRANT Shooting 


AT REASONABLE COST 
HUNTING CLUB FOR SALE, Unsurpassed GEESE, 
DUCK and BRANT Shooting. Fully equipped with Decoys, 
Gas Boat, Furnished Club House. A Special Bargain, Write 


C. R. PUGH, ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 


Best Duck and Goose Shooting 


In the South is found here at Seagull, Carrituck County, 
North Carolina. Season opens Nov. Ist. Miles and miles 
of marsh. The kind of point and pond shooting you have 
always wished for. Live decoys. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions and good food. Write for full information and 
rates. 


L. R. WHITE, Jr., Prop. 
Sportsman Home - - . Seagull, North Carolina 





Pine Top Lodge and Kennels 
Verona, Onslow Co., N. C. 


The best quail country in North Carolina. Guides, 
teams and well broken dogs. Comfortable accom- 
modations and table. 

Duck and goose shooting on New River. 


Cc. &L. P. BLOW 


Address 


WHITE’S PRESERVE 
WATERLILY, P. O, 
Currituck Sound, N. C. 


January the best month for Canvasback Duck and 
Goose shooting. 

English Snipe, Yellowlegs and Plover in season. 

No better shooting anywhere in the. South. Wild 
celery and other duck foods shipped to all parts of 
America. 





Oakdale Hunting Lodge 


and Kennels 
QUAIL Plentiful and Good Accommodations. 


OAKDALE HUNTING LODGE 
ENFIELD, N. C. 





UNEXCELLED DUCK HUNTING 


I am offering for quick sale at a bargain price The Hunter’s 
Home, a well-built house in the best duck locality in Virginia. 
Located at Back Bay, where a gunner may kill his limit on ducks 
Canvas Backs, Red Heads, Widgeon, Blue Wings, Teal, 
Ruddy Ducks and Geese are abundant. A big money-maker for 
the man who will continue it as a shooting resort, or a fine chance 
for a sportsman’s club to secure a hunting lodge. Write at once 
for particulars to 


GEO. W. WHITEHURST 
Virginia Beach 


every day. 


Box 11 Virginia 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


UNIQUE FEATURES: 























de vast Marble yy 
, ree Kuel the ee 

THE LARGEST FIREPROOF pectered ages ine 
RESORT HOTEL IN THE WORLD Restaurant, Submarine Grill, 
THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA — -~ Joes 
MAGNITUDE AND CHEERFULNESS Decks looking on the 


Boardwalk and 
th 


D.S.WHITE,Prest. J.W.MOTT, Mar | il 4 ’ 
SAN ANTONIO TEXAS _ ATLANTIC CITY N. J. 


HUNTING~FISHING 


oe 

















R Hunting in the 
me UNITED STATES. 
ee. Deer Season opens 
| Novem — First. -You can get the limit: 
Three Bucks, if you can shoot-Medina 
Lake, San Antonio:Greatest Bass Fishing 
in the World. Year around-Fishing, Twent 
Mile Lake. 3to 8 Pound Gamy Bass. Tarpon at Gulf. 





“BATTLE CREEK 


A Mecca for health seekers. Over 1,000 
different curative baths and treatments, re- 
nowned diet system; reducing and fatten- 
ing diets scientifically regulated, thirty- 

trained 





three specializing physicians; 300 
San Antonio is a Winter Resort of Divers Atlantic Ci _ MARLBOROUGH. a eS ee ae 
1d Atr actions: hunting, f isning.So ir Aboveillustration s ows but one section of beautiful natural ndings, invigorat- 
ter, Polo,Motoring,Riding ~Finest HotelsFor | | this ificent and sumptuously fitted ing climate, just the place for rest and 





further Information and Booklet De Luxe.write Coord e Open Air Plaza and Enclosed health . 
Thousand Club Division of the Chamber, 4 Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the Send for free booklet, “The Simple Life in a 
of Commerce, San 4 Antonio. Texas Ocean. The environment, convenience and Jutshell’’ and illustrated prospectus. 
2 comforts of the Mariborough-Blenheim and THE SANITARIUM, 

the byte ey | climate at Atlantic City 
make this the ideal place for a Winter so- ’ 
=. Always os be bie te te myrg and 
llustrated book Josiah White & Sons 
Company, Proprietors and Directors. 

Sen antonio, |Galen Hall. fiotet and, Sanatorium: 
= he EP oe ae —_ oo brick & steel i_,-> Always 

ope ways read: usy. Table 

HSepedernewdige aE attendance undurpassed. 


and other outdoor HOT SPRINCS ARKANSAS 


‘ sports every day in 







































~ MOUNT CLEMENS MICH. 
the year. Literature HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS Health & Pleasure Resort HOTEL 











. T. B. 
* Baker Pres. &G.M. | Greatest health and pleasure resort in the = meena wd 


——— 
a ALV -STON TEXAS . °»| World. Owned and controlled by the 
LVESTON TEXAS United States Government. Perfect Hotel & Baths under one 


18-hok i a s 
gy GALVEZ GANExAS Shole Golf Course. ‘Write for particulars. | [root Open all year-Booiet 


























FLORIDA SEATTLE WASH. 
COME TO LAKE ALFRED. FLORIDA 
for a charming winter outing. Fine fur- HOTEL ah tn Ey Se 


nished cot t, $40 per 
Address E. e rillinghast, Hibbing, Minn. | to the traveler. A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL. Mer. 


= SisTRioT OF coLUmaia— | THE WHITE HOUSE s1-~"t--- | F1 QRIDA——GEORGIA 
THE CAROLINAS 


HOTEL DRISCOLL ot University of Florida, Illustrated booklet free. 
‘aces U.S. Capitol. Near | S. OGDEN CHADWICK, Manager. 

Union — wa “PALM BEACH By-the-Sea,” Fia. Send for Excursion Rates ,{Nustrated book- 
Water, Electric Fans in | 6¢ 9 Throug! et containing hotel directory, map & gen- 
Rooms. Bath Gratis, Palm Beach Hotel Warm a eral information regarding quickest train 
o e. Music. Eur. #1. ity 850. Tennis, Golf. Outdoor dances, con- service & shortest routes. Offices: Boston, 

2.50 up. Booklet D. my ‘ometike $8.50 to $5. Low w’kly. Booklet a eo Lo ty a nD } 
Weymouth Goignee HIGHLAND PINES INN Southern Pines, N.C. 1184 Gecadune, ow Work 


Home of winter golf. Tennis, Turkey and Quail shooting, 700 ft. elevation. Just right climate. 
No snow. Pure spring water. Best of everything. Cottages. Bungalows. Orchestra. Booklet. SEABOARD AIR LINE RY. 


sHOTEL COLLEGE ARMS 


. yy 3 ay 
n ! td) MMe DE LOCATED ON A. HIGH THE CENTER OF EASTERN FLORIDA 
bia LORIDA Sateen taint testis ¢ iemeea Lass 


month. Rooms $1.00 up; with bath $2.00 Home comforts 
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FIELD AND STREAM’S DIRECTORY 


4 " 








So near you can almost hear the 
trade winds whisper in the tamarinds 

and palms. 
But the treasure one seeks in the Bahamas 


today, is the gold of tropic sunshine. 
And with a winter climate surpassing Madeira; 
world famous surf bathing, fishing, tennis, and 
golf, Nassau is—but it would take pages 
to tell that. 

See for yourself in **Nassau, Bahamas” 

a booklet we shall gladly mail upon request 


BAHAMAS GOVERNMENT AGENT 
450 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 














aT 
BERMUDA | 


Average Temperature 70° 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Bathing, Cycling 


S. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


The Ship Used by President Wilson 


Twin Screws. 10,518 tons displace- 
ment. Submarine signals; wireless tele- 
graph. Record trip 39 hours 20 min- 
utes. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “GUIANA” and other 
steamers fortnightly for St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guada- 


loupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia 
Barbadoes, and Demerara. 


For full information apply to 


QUEBEC S. S. CO. 


32 Broadway, New York 


Thos. Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, New York 
Canada §S, S. Lines, Ltd., Montreal 
Or any Ticket Agent 


























“GASPARILLA INN” 


BOCA GRANDE 
West Coast, Fla. 


Accommodates 200. Bath and telephone in 
every room. Steam heat, elevator. World’s 
finest fishing. Gulf shore golf course and club 
house, boating, superb bathing beach and bath- 
house, dancing pavilion. 


Open from January Ist to May Ist 
FRANK H. ABBOTT, Manager 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Cente, for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe > hee 
@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company's system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 








q@ All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 


@ Information cheerfully given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 

















NAPLES on the GULF 


Wild turkey and deer in abundance. Fish- 
ing unexcelled. Finest surf bathing in 
Florida. Golf and other amusements. 
Season and Hotel open December 20, 1915. 
Write for booklet and terms. 


THE NAPLES HOTEL 


NAPLES ON THE GULF FLORIDA 
CRUYTON & CASSINGHAM. Mgrs. 


WOULD YOU LIKE A FREE TRIP TO 
FLORIDA? 


If so, write us for information regarding our free excursions. 
You Can Secure One. 


SALERNO DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


SALERNO, FLA. - - - Palm Beach County 








60,000 Acres—enclosed 


Every variety of game known to Florida found on this 
range. Modern camp house on shore of lake. Duck 
shooting and fishing—excellent. No hunting has ever 
been allowed within this enclosed range. The owner 
has given me the exclusive privilege of handling hunt- 
ing parties therein. Expensive? Yes! 


CECIL PHILLIPS - West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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“Banish all sorrow and sing till the morrow 
And angle and angle again.” 


Have you ever fished on the East Coast of Florida? 
Caught inshore mackerel, kingfish and amberjack, or the 
deep sea silver-king Tarpon? Doubtless there might be 
a better place for fishing—but there isn’t. Try a cast 
this winter at Long Key Fishing Camp and learn the 
true joy of the sport on the 


East Coast of Florida 


Fisherman’s Paradise 


Long Key Fishing Camp is delightfully located in a large grove of cocoanut 
palms, on an Island of the Floridian Archipelago with a sandy, white, shell 
beach that dips caressingly into the bright, many-hued waters of the Atlantic. 
The Camp consists of a number of small cottages, the central lodge and reading 
room and kitchen and dining-room in separate buildings. It is made for fisher- 
men—fishermen’s enthusiastic praise for the real sport to be found there and 
for L. P. Schutt, the manager, has made the Camp famous as Fishermen’s 
Paradise. It is open from January lst to April 10th. 

Ask your ticket agent for detailed information, or write for The Bluebird Booklet, just issued, a charming, 
illustrated narrative of the wonderful hotels of the East Coast Company and this perfect Winter Sun Land— 


free. For information of hotels at Nassau Bahamas, or on the Island of Cuba, ask for Information Booklet of 
the Florida East Coast Railway—address 


FLORIDA EAST COAST COMPANY 
Flagler System—St. Augustine 
243 Fifth Avenue, New York 155 West Madison Street, Chicago 
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P ALM SSS . é; 
BEACH This semi-tropical land of smiling skies and blue 


water is best and most comfortably reached by 


HAVANA direct steamers from New York. 
12-Day 3G 3°° 


TAMPA Tour 
Leaving New York Saturday of any week, at | P. M. via Mallory Line, you 
have a restful and invigorating sea-voyage down the coast, passing the gem-like 


KEY VEST Florida Keys and arrive on the fourth day at Key West, the “American Gibraltar” 
—entrance to the “American” Mediterranean” —with its great Naval and Military 


Stations, sponge fisheries and famous cigar factories. _ Interesting side-trips can be 
made to Havana, Cuba, or, via “Over-Sea Railway,” to Miami, Palm Beach, etc. 


SAINT > 
Continuing on same steamer, another day's voyage brings you to Tampa— 
St. Petersburg, ““The Sunshine 


P ETERSBURG gateway to the famous resorts of the West Coast; 
City,” Belli, “4 Pass-a-Grille—noted for _— — pe ay Ne ; 
rom Tampa by a short rail ride to Sanford; you then embark on that wonderfu 
J ACKSONVILLE “Daylight and Searchlight” trip on the St. John’s River —“‘The American Nile” 
—through a wealth of tropical scenery with glimpses of alligators, birds of 
beaut plumage, and picturesque native settlements, until you reach Jacksonville 
— where again you can plan side-trips to gay Atlantic Beach or quaint old 
, e. 


CHARLESTON h 
St. Augustin 
R th j Jacksonvill Clyde Line steamer, a call at Charleston reveals much 


Pe yy pm ey ep ee 
ALL Cathedrals, and the with its homes of old southern aristocracy. 
Another two days of com relaxation aboard ship from Charleston, brings you to New York 
SOUTHERN 9 — den mat trating td ahs sttinns tour. 
Stop-over allowed at any point 
RESORTS Tickets good until May 31 


Other exceptionally attractive tours at very low rates 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 

Ky Pier 36, North River, New York 

Ze DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 

” BOSTON, 192 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 701 Chestnut St. NEW YORK, 290 Broadway 
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Holder Top 
Shaving 
Stick 
















“Gentlemen—The Big Stick” 


ERE is the mightiest and 

yet the gentlest weapon that 

ever beat a stubborn beard 
into submission and left a smile of 
contentment in its wake. 


It is built for men of action—ready to 
the hand, gentle to the skin and a steam 
roller to beard resistance. 


A pull—and the top becomes a holder 
for the fingers. Dropping it back in the 
box after use is as natural as dropping 
it anywhere, and there it stays till to- 
morrow, protected from dust and germs. 


Such, fellow shavers, is the Williams’ 
Holder-Top Shaving Stick—a soap that 
comes down to you through three- 
quarters of a century without an impure 





strain; a lather that feels like cream 
and carries moisture like a sponge, and 
a box that’s as handy as a valet. 


Try this super-soap tomorrow morn- 
ing. It is no farther away than the 


nearest dealer. 


Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a trial size of all 
four forms, and then decide which you pre- 
fer. Or send 4 cents in stamps for any one. 





Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn, 


Add the finishing touch to your shave avith Williams’ luxurious Tale Powder 








CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 





























The “Clubby” Smoke—“ Bull” Durham 


You start something lively when you produce “Bull” Durham 
in a crowd of live-wires and start “rolling your own”. That fresh, 
mellow-sweet fragrance of “Bull” makes everyone reach for “the 
makings”. A hand-rolled “Bull” Durham cigarette brims over with 
zest and snap and the sparkle of sprightly spirits. 





GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Made of rich, ripe Virginia-North Carolina leaf, 
“Bull” Durham is the mildest, most enjoyable 
tobacco in the world. Its unique aroma and pleas- 
ing flavor give you wholesome, lasting satisfaction. 
No other cigarette can be so 
= Y full of life and youthful vigor 
fs as a fresh-rolled cigarette of 
\ , “Bull” Durham. “Roll your 


own” with “Bull” and _ you'll 


Brones Yoancee” it discover a new joy in smoking. 
, 
a 1A \ THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
@ te 

















